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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SEGOND  EDITION. 


The  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion, which  I  published  in  1798,  was  sug- 
gested,  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface,  bj  a 
paper  in  Mr.  Godwin's  Inquirer.  It  was 
written  on  the  impulse  of  the  occasion,  and 
from  the  few  materials  which  were  then  within 
my  reach  in  a  country  Situation.  The  only 
authors  from  whose  writings  I  had  deduced 
the  principle,  which  formed  the  main  ar- 
gument  of  the  Essay,  were  Hume,  Wallace, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Price;  and  my 
object  was  to  apply  it,  to  try  the  truth  of 
those  speculations  on  the  perfectibility  of 
man  and  society,  which  at  that  time  ex- 
cited  a  Qonsiderable  portion  of  the  public 
attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  was  na« 

A  2  turally 
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turally  led  into  some  examination  of  the 
effects  of  this  principle  on  the  existing  State 
of  Society.  It  appeared  to  account  for 
much  of  that  poverty  and  misery  observ- 
able  among  the  lower  classes  of  people  in 
every  nation,  and  for  those  reiterated  fail- 
oires  in  the  efForts  of  the  higher  classes  to 
relieve  them.  The  more  I  considered  the 
subject  in  this  point  of  view,  the  more  im- 
portance  it  seemed  to  acquire ;  and  this 
consideration,  joined  to  thedegree  of  pub- 
li(p  attention  which  the  Essay  excited,  de- 
termined  me  to  tum  my  leisure  reading 
-towards  an  historical  examination  of  the 
effects  of  the  principle  of  population  on 
the  past  and  present  State  of  society ;  that, 
by  illustrating  the  subject  more  generally, 
and  drawing  those  inferences  from  it,  in 
application  to  the  actual  State  of  things, 
which  experience  aeemed  to  Warrant,  I 
might  give  it  a  more  practical  and  per- 
manent interest. 

In 
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In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  found  that 
much  more  had  been  done  than  I  had  been 
aware  of,  when  I  first  published  the  Essay. 
The  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  a  too 
rapid  increase  of  population  had  been  dis- 
tinctly  Seen,  and  the  most  violent  remedieä 
proposed,  so  long  ago  as  the  tiines  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  And  of  late  years  the  sub- 
ject  has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by 
some  of  the  French  Economists,  occasioti* 
^Wy  by  Montesquieu,  and,  among  our  own 
writers,  by  Dr.  FrankHn,  Sir  James  Steuart, 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and  Mr.  Townsend, 
as  to  create  a  natural  surprise  that  it  had 
not  excited  more  of  the  public  attention. 

Much,  however,  remained  yet  to  be  done. 
Independently  of  the  comparison  between 
the  increase  of  population  and  food,  which 
had  not  perhaps  been  stated  with  sufficient 
force  and  precision,  some  of  the  most  Gu- 
rions and  interesting  parts  of  the  subject 
had  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  treated 

very 
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very  slightly.  Though  it  had  been  stated 
distinctly,  that  population  must  always  be 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  yet  few  inquiries  had  been 
made  into  the  various  modes  by  which  this 
level  is  efFected  ;  and  the  principle  had 
never  been  sufficiently  pursued  to  its  conse- 
quences,  nor  had  thöse  practical  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  a  strict  examination 
of  its  effects  on  society  appears  to  suggest. 

These  therefore  are  the  points  which  I 
have  treated  most  in  detail  in  the  following 
Essay.  In  its  present  shape  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  work,  and  I  should 
probably  have  published  it  as  such,omitting 
the  few  parts  of  the  former  which  I  have 
retained,  but  that  I  wished  it  to  form  a 
whole  of  itself,  and  not  to  need  a  continual 
reference  to  the  other.  On  this  account  I 
trust  that  no  apology  is  necessary  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

To  those  who  either  understood  the  sub- 

ject 
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ject  before,  or  saw  it  distinctly  on  the  pe- 
rusal  of  the  first  edition,  I  am  fearful  that 
I  shall  appear  to  have  treated  some  parts 
of  it  too  much  in  detail,  and  to  have  been 
guilty  of  unnecessary  repetitions.  These 
fkults  have  arisen  partly  from  want  of  skill, 
and  partly  from  intention.  In  drawing  si- 
milar  inferences  from  the  State  of  society 
in  a  number  of  diflferent  countries,  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  avoid  some  repetitions  ; 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  inquiry  which  led 
to  conclusions  diiferent  from  our  usual 
habits  of  thinking,  it  appeared  to  me  that, 
with  the  slightest  hope  of  producing  con- 
viction,  it  was  necessary  to  present  them  to 
the  reader's  mind  at  difFerent  times,  and  on 
different  occasions.  I  was  willing  to  sa- 
crifice  all  pretensions  to  merit  of  composi- 
^tion,  to  the  chance  of  making  an  impression 
on  a  larger  class  of  readers. 

The  main  principle  advanced  is  so  in- 
controvertible,that,  if  I  had  confined  myself 

merely 
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merely  to  general  views,  I  could  havie  in- 
trenchedmyself  in  an  impregnable  fortreas; 
and  the  work,  in  this  form,  would  probp^blj 
have  bad  a  much  more  masterly  air .  But 
such  general  views,  though  they  may  ad- 
vance  the  cause  of  abstract  truth,  rarely 
tend  to  promote  any  practical  good ;  and 
I  thought  that  I  shpuld  not  do  justice  tp 
the  subject,  and  bring  it  fairly  under.  dis- 
cussion,  if  I  refused  to  consider  any  of  the 
consequences  whjch  appeared  necessarily 
to  flow  from  it,  whatever  the&e  conse* 
quences  might  be.  By  pursuing  this  plan j 
however,  I  am  aware  t;hat  I  have  open^  a 
door  to  majiy  objectipns,  and,  prpbably, 
^  much  severity  pf  criticism ;  but  I  con- 
sole  myself  with  the  reflectioq,  that  even 
the  errors  into  which  I  may  have  feilen,  by 
^fFording  a  handle  to  argument,  and  an  ad- 
ditional  excitement  to  examination,  naay 
be  j^ubservient ,  to  the  important  end.  of 
bringipg  a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with 

the 
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the  happiness  of  society  into  more  general 
notice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present 
work  I:  have  so  far  differed  in  principle 
from  the  former,'  as  to  suppose  the  actibn 
of  another  check  to  population  which  does 
not  come ;  under  the  head  either  of  viceor 
misery ;  and,vin  the  latter  pait,  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  soften  some  of  the  harshest 
conclusions  of  the  first  Essay-  In  doing 
this,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  violated  the 
principles  of  just  reasoning ;  nor  expressed 
any  opinion  respecting  the  probable  im- 
provement  of  society,  in  which  I  am  not 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
To  those  who  still  think  that  any  check  to 
population  whatever  would  be  worse  than 
the  evils  which  it  would  relieve,  the  con- 
clusions of  the  former  Essay  will  remaiti  in 
füll  force;  and  ifwe  adopt  this  opinion, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknöwledge,  that 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  prevail  among 

the 
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thc  lower  classes  of  society  are  absolutely 
irremediable. 

,  I  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  could 
to  avoid  any  errors  in  the  facts  and  calcu- 
lations  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  Should  any  of  them 
nevertheless  tum  out  to  be  false,  the  reader 
will  see  that  they  will  not  materially  affect 
the  general  scope  of  the  reasoning, 

From  the  crowd  of  materials  which  pre- 
sented  themselves,  in  illustration  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  selected  the  best,  or 
arranged  them  in  the  most  perspicuous 
method. .  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
moral  and  political  questions,  I  hope  that 
the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject 
will  compensate  the  imperfections  of  its 
execution. 

lAmdon,  June  ^  1803. 
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TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


THIS  Essay  was  first  published  at  a  pe- 
riod  of  extensive  warfare,  combined,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  with  a  most  pro- 
sperous  foreign  commerce. 

It  came  before  the  public,  therefore,  at 
time  when  there  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary  demand  for  men,  and  very  little 
disposition  tö  suppose  the  possibility  of  any 
evil  arising  from  the  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation.  Its  success,  under  these  disadvan- 
tages,  was  greater  than  could  have  beeh 
reaponably  expected  ;  and  itr  may  be  pre- 
snmed  that  it  will  not  lose  jts  interest,  after 
a  period  of  a  different  description  has  süc- 
ceeded,  which  has  in  the  most  marked 
manner  illustrated  its  principles,  and  con- 
firmed  itis  conclusions. 

On 
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On  account  therefore  of  the  nature  oif 
the  subject,  which  it  must  be  allowed  is 
one  of  permanent  interest,  as  well  as  of  the 
attention  likely  to  be  directed  to  it  in 
fiiture,  I  am  bound  to  correct  ihose  errors 
of  njy  work,  of  which  subseqjient  expe- 
rience  and  information  may  have  convinced 
me,  and  to  make  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions  as  appear  calculated  to  improye  it, 
and  promote  its  Utility. 

It  would  hß^ve  been  easy  to  have  added 
jnany  further  historical  illustrations  of  the 
first  part  of  the  subject;  but  as  I  was  un- 
,  able  to  supply  the  wanti  qnce  alluded  to,  of 
accounts  of  sufficient  accwacy  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  the  natural  power  of  increase 
each  particular  check  destroys,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  conclusion,  which  I  had  be- 
fore  drawn  from  yery  ample  evidence  of 
.the  only  kind  that  could  \^  obtained,  would 
hardly  receiye  much  adjditional  force  by 
the  accumulation  of  ipore,.  p^^cisely^of  the 
;same  description.  In 
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In  the  two  first  books,  therefore,  the  only 
additions  are  a  new  chapter  on  France,  and 
one  on  England,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  last  edition. 

In  the  third  book,  I  have  given  an  ad- 

ditional  chapter   on  the  Poor-Laws ;  and 

as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  chapters  on 

the  Agiicultural  and  Commercial  Systems, 

and  the  Effects  of  increasing  Wealth  on  the 

Poor,  were  not  either  so  well  arranged,  or 

30  immediately  applicable  to  the  main  sub- 

ject,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  as  I  further 

wished  to  make  some   alterations  in  the 

chapter  on  Bounties  upon  Exportation,  and 

add  something  on  the  subject  of  Restric- 

tions  upon  Importation,  I  have  recast  and 

rewritten  the  chapters  which  stand  the  8th, 

9th,  lOth,  llth,  12th,  13th,  in  the  present 

edition ;  and  given  a  new  title,  and  added 

two  or  three  pasasges  to  the  14th,  and  last 

chapter  of  the  same  book. 

In 
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In  the  fourth  book  I  havc  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  one  entitled  Effects  of  the^  , 
Knowledge  qf  the  principal  Came  of  Pcverty 
on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  another  to  the  chap- 
ter on  the  different  Plans  qf  employing  the 
Poar;  and  I  have  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some 
writers  on  the  Principles  of  Population, 
whose  works  have  appeared  since  the  last 
edition. 

These  are  the  principal  additions  and 
alterations  made  in  the  present  edition. 
They  consist  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  Essay  to  the  present  State  of  things. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  pur- 
chasers  of  the  former  editions,  these  addi* 
tions  and  alterations  will  be  published  in  a 
separate  volume. 

East-India  College, 
June7th^lSl7* 
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OF   THE  CHECKS  TO   POPULATION  IN  THE  LES8 
CIVILIZED  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ANP 

IN   FAST  TIMES. 


CHAP.  I. 

Statement  of  the  Sübject.    Ratios  qf  the  Increase  qf 

Population  and  Food. 

In  an  inquiry  concerning  tjhe  improv©- 
meiit  of  Society,  t|ie  mode  of  conducting 
the  subject  which  nitti^r^lly  presents  itself, 

IS, 

1.  To  inyestigate  the.causes  that  have 

jiithefto  ünpeded  the  progress  pf  iQankind 

towards  happiness ;  and, 

^.  To  examine   the  probabiUty  of  the 

VOL.  I.  B  total 
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total  or  panial  removal  of  these  causes  in 
fiiture. 

To  enter  fnÜy  into  this  question,  and  to 
enumerate  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
influenced  human  itnprovement,  would  be 
much  beyond  the  power  of  an  individuaL 
The  principal  4>h^t  of  the  present  essay 
is  to  exämine  the  effects  of  one  great  cause 
intunately  united  with  the  very  nature  of 
man ;  which,  though  it  has  been  constantly 
and  powerfully  operating  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  society,  has  been  little  no- 
ticed  by  the  writers  who  have  treated  this 
subject.  The  facts  which  establish  the 
existence  of  this  cause  have,  indeed,  been 
repeatedly  stated  and  acknowledged ;  but 
its  natural  and  necessary  eflfects  have  been 
almost  totally  overlooked ;  though  proba- 
-foly  among  these  effects  may  be  reckoned 
Ä  very  cönsiderable  portion  of  that  vice 
and  misery,  and  of  tibat  unequal  distribu- 
tion  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it 
has  been  the  tmceasing  object  of  the  en- 
lightened  philanthropist  in  all  ages  to  cor- 
rect. 

The  cause  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  con- 

stant 
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stant  tendency  m  all  animated  life  to  in* 
€^*ease  beyond  the  nourisfament  prepai^ 
for  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Frankliin,  that  there 
is  no  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants 
or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their 
crowding  and  interfering  with  each  others 
means  of  subsisteace.  Were  the  face  of 
the  earth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other  plants» 
it  might  be  gradually  sowcd  and  over- 
spread  with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance 
with  fennel :  and  were  it  empty  of  other 
inhabitantSy  it  might  in  a  few  ages  be  re- 
plenished  from  one  nation  only,  as  for  in* 
stance  with  £nghshmen "". 

This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  Through 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  Nature 
has  scattered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad  with 
the  most  profuse  9i;id  liberal  band;  but  hau 
he&n  comparativ^y  spaiing  in  the  room 
and  the  nourishment  necessary  to  rear 
them.  The  germs  of  existence  contained 
in  this  eafth»  if  they  could  fredy  develop^ 
t^mfldves.  would  fiU  milliom  of  worlds  in 

>  Fnnklm'fl  AfisceU.  p.  9. 
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tbe  cöurse  of  a  few  thousand  years.  Ne- 
cessity,  that  imperious,  all-pervading  law 
of  nature,  restrains  theni  within  the  pre- 
scribed  bounds.  The  race  of  plants  and 
the  race  of  animals  shrink  under  this  great 
restrictive  law ;  and  man  cannot  by  any 
efforts  of  reason  escape  from  it, 
'  lii  plants  and  irrational  animals,  the  view 
of  the  subject  is  simple.  They  are  all  im- 
pelled  by  a  powerfiil  instinct  to  the  in- 
crease  of  their  species;  and  this  instinct  is 
interrupted  by  no  doubts  about  providing 
for  their  offspring.  Wherever  therefore 
there  is  liberty,  the  power  of  idcrease  is 
exerted ;  and  the  superabundant  effects 
are  repressed  afterwards  by  want  of  room 
and  nourishment. 

The  effects  of  this  check  on  man  are 
more  complicated.  Impelled  to  the  in- 
crease  of  his  species  by  an  equally  powerfiil 
instinct,  reason  interrupts  his  career,  and 
asfcs  him  whether  he  may  not  bring  beings 
intd  the  worid,  for  whom  he  cannot  pro- 
vide  the  means  of  support.  If  he  attend 
to  this  natural  Suggestion,  the  restrictio» 
too  frequently.  produces  vice.  If  he  hear 
^^\i  it 
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it  not,  the  human  race  will  be  constantly 
endeavouring  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But  as,  by  that  law 
of  our  nature  which  makes  food  necessary 
to  the  life  of  man,  popiüation  can  never 
actually  increase  beyond  the  lowest  nou- 
rishment  capable  of  supporting  it,  a  strong 
check  on  population,  from  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  food,  must  be  constantly  in  Ope- 
ration. This  difficulty .  must  fall  some-* 
where,  and  must  necessarily  be  severely 
feit  in  some  or  other  of  the  various  forms 
of  misery,  or  the  fear  of  misery,  by  a  large 
portion  of  mankind. 

That  population  has  this  constant  ten* 
dency  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
,  subsistence,  and  that  it  is  kept  to  its  neces- 
sary level  by  these  causes,  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  a  review  of  the  different  states 
of  Society  in  which  man  has  existed.  But, 
before  we  proceed  to  this  review,  the  sub- 
ject  will,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  a  clearer 
lighl,  if  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, if  left  to  exert  itself  with  perfect  free- 
dom;  and  ivhat  might  be  expectedto  be 

the 
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the  rate  of  increase  in  the  productions  of 
the  earthy  nnder  the  most  favöutable  eir- 
eumstances  of  human  industrj. 

It'  will  be  ällöwed  that  nö  conntry  has 
hitherto  been  known,  where  the  tnänners 
wiere  so  pure  änd  simple,  and  the  ttieans 
of  subsistence  so  abundant,  that  no  check 
whatever  has  existed  to  early  marriages 
fröm  the  difficully  of  providing  fot  a  fa- 
mily ,  and  that  no  waste  of  the  humaft  spe- 
cies  has  been  occasioned  by  vicious  cus- 
toms»  by  towris,  by  unhealthy  öccupalions, 
or  too  severe  labour.  Consequently  in  nd 
State  that  we  have  yet  known,  has  the  power 
of  populatioti  been  left  to  exert  itself  with 
perfect  freedöm. 

Whether  the  law  of  marriage  be  insti- 
tuted,  or  not,  the  dictate  of  nature  and  vir- 
tue  seelns  to  be  an  early  attachment  to  one 
woman  j  and  where  there  were  no  impedi- 
ments  of  any  kind  in  the  wäy  of  an  union 
lo  which  such  an  attachment  would  lead, 
änd  no  causes  of  depopulation  afterwards, 
the  increase  of  the  human  species  would 
be  evidenüy  much  greater  than  any  in- 
crease which  has  been  hitherto  known. 

In 
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In  the  northern  states  of  Americai  wl^^r^ 
tbe  means  of  subsistence  haTe  been  moxß 
ample,  the  roanners  of  the  p^ople  more 
pure,  and  the  checks  to  early  marriages 
fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  modern  states  of 
Eufope^  the  population  has  been  found 
to  double  itself)  for  above  ^  Century  and  a 
half  successively,  in  less  than  twenty-five 
years*.  Yet,  even  during  these  periods, 
in  some  of  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births^  a  circumstance  which  clearly 
proves  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  suppüedthis'deficiency,  theincrease 
must  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  the 
general  average. 

In  the  back  Settlements,  where  the  sole 
employment  is  agriculture,  and  vicious  cus* 
toms  and  unwholesome  occupations  ^xe 
little  known^  the  population  has  been 
found  to  double  itself  in  fifteen  years^ 

*^  It  appears;  from  some  recent  calculations  and  esti- 
mates,  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  America/  1x>  the 
year  1800|  the  periods  of.  doubling  have  been  bu|;  veij 
little  above  twenty  years.  See  a  note  on  the  increase  of 
American  population  in  Book  ii.  chäp.  xi. 

^  Price*sObserv.on Revers. Pay. vol. i.  p.274.  Edit.  4to. 

<=  Id.  p.  282. 

Even 
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Even  this  extraordinary  rate  of  increase 
'  is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of 
population.  Very  severe  labour  is  requi- 
site  to  clear  a  fresh  country ;  such  situations 
are  not  in  general  considered  as  particularly 
healthy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  probably, 
are  occasionally  subject  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  which  may  destroy  sorae 
lives,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  the  fruits  of 
theirindustry.    ' 

Accofding  to  a  table  öf  Euler,  caicu- 
lated  on  a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  if  the  births 
ba  to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1, 
the  period  of  doubhng  will  be  only  12  years 
and  4-5ths*.  And  this  proportion  is  not 
öhly  a  possible  supposition,  but  has  actu- 
ally  occurred  for  short  periods  in  more 
countries  than  one. 

Sir  WiUiam  Petty  supposes  a  doubling 
possible  in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  years  ^* 

But,  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  far 
within  the  truth,  we  will  take  the  slowest 
of  these  rates  of  increase,  a  rate  in  which 


*  See  this  table  at  die  end  of  chap»  iv.  book  iL , 

*  Polit.  Aridi.  p.  14. 

aU 
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a..o«„cum„g.e,timoniesagree.andwiüch 
has  been  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from 
procreation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced,  therefore,  | 
ihat  population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on  [^ 
doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  v 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

The  rate  according  to  which  the  produc« 
tions  of  the  earth  may  be  supposed  to  ini» 
crease,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  determine. 
Of  this,   however,  we  may  be   perfectly 
certain,   tliat  the  ratio   of  their  increase 
must  be  totally  of  a  difFerent  nature  from 
the  ratio '  of  the  increase  of  population. 
A  thousand    millions   are  just    as  easily  - 
doubled   every   twenty-five  years   by  the 
power  of  population  as  a  thousand.     But 
the  fbod  to  support  the  increase  from  the 
greater  number  will  by  no  means  be  ob- 
tained  with  the  same  facihty.     Man  is  ne- 
cessarily  confined   in  room.     When  acre 
has  been  added  to  acre  tili  all  the  fertile 
land  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  ^ 
food    must  depend  upon  the  melioration  il 
of  the  land  already  in  possession.    This  ( 
is  a  fimd,  which,  from  the  nature  of  all 

soils, 
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soils,  instead  of  increasing^  must  be  gra- 
duallj  diminishing.  But  population,  cauld 
it  be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  on  with 
unexhausted  vigour;  and  the  increase  of 
one  period  would  fumish  the  power  of  a 
greater  increase  the  nexty  and  this  without 
any  limit* 

From  the  acconnts  we  have  of  China 
and  Japan,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whe« 
ther  the  best^directed  efforts  of  human  in^ 
dustry  could  double  the  produce  of  these 
countries  even  once  in  any  number  of 
years.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
indecid,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  almost 
utioccupied ;  but  the  right  of  extemünat« 
ingy  of  driving  into  a  comer  where  they 
mofet  starve,  even  the  inhabitants  of  these 
thinly-peopled  regions,  will  be  questioned 
in  a  moral  view.  The  process  of  improving 
tfaeir  minds  and  directing  their  industry 
would  necessarily  be  slow;  and  during 
this  time,  as  populaüon  would  regularly 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  produce, 
it  would  rarely  happ^i  that  a  great  degree 
of  knowledge  and  industry  would  have  to 
operate  at  once  upon  rieh  unappropriated 

soil* 
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soil.  Even  where  this  ftiight  take  place, 
as  it  does  semetimes  in  new  coionie», 
3  geotnetrical  ratio  increases  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the  advantage 
could  not  last  long.  If  the  United  States 
of  Aiöerica  continue  increasing,  whicb  they 
certainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  fonnerly,  the  Indians  will  be 
driven  fiirther  and  fiirther  back  into  the 
country,  tili  the  whole  race  is  ultimately 
exterminated,  and  the  territory  is  incapa« 
ble  of  ftirther  extension. 
.  These  observations  are,  in  a  degree,  ap* 
plicable  to  all  the  parts  of  the  eartb,  where 
the  soil  is  imperfectly  cultivated.  To  ex- 
terminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  a  thought  that 
(jould  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  1*6 
civiliÄe  and  direct  the  indtrstry  of  the  va*- 
riöus  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Negroei^  would 
certainly  be  a  work  of  considerable  tim^, 
and  of  variable  and  uncertain  success. 

Europe  is  by  no  Hieans  so  fully  peopled 
as  it  might  be.  In  Europe  thefe  is  the 
fairest  chance  that  human  industfy  öiay 
receive  its  best  direction.    The  science  oS 

agriculture 
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agriculture  has  been  much  studied  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  there  is  still  a  great 
portion  of  uncultivated  land  in  these  coun- 
tries.  Let  us  consider,  at  what  rate  the 
produce  of  this  island  might  be  supposed 
to  increase  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  to  improvement. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  the  best  pos- 
sible  policy,  and  great  encouragements  to 
agriculture,  the  average  produce  of  the 
islaiid  coüld  be  doubled  in  the  first  twenty- 
five  years,  it  will  be  allowing,  probably,  a 
greatpri  increase  than  could  with  reason  be 
«xpected,  . 

.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  produce  could 
be  quadrupled.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
alt  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
land.  The  iraprovement  of  the  barren 
parts  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labour ; 
and  it  niust  be  eyident  to  those  who  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  agricultural 
isubjects,  that  in  proportion  as  cultivation 
•extended,  the  additions  that  could  yearly 
be  made  to  the  former  average  produce 
must  be  gradually  and  regularly  diminish- 
»    .  ing. 
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ing,     That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 

* 

compare  the  increase  of  population  and 
food,  let  US  make  a  supposition,  which, 
without  pretending  to  accuracy,  is  clearly 
more  favourable  to  the  power  of  produc- 
tion  in  the  earth,  than  any  experience  we 
have  had  of  its  qualities  will  Warrant. 

Xet  US  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions 
which  might  be  made  to  the  former  ave*  . 
rage  produce,  instead  of  decreasing,  which 
they  certainly  would  do,  were  to  remain 
the  same ;  and  that  the  produce  of  this 
Island  might  be  increased  every  twenty- 
five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it 
at  present  produces,  The  most  enthu- 
siastic  speculator  cannot  suppose  a  greater 
increase  than  this.  In  a  few  centuries  it 
would  make  every  acre  of  land  in  the  island 
like  a  garden. 

If  this  supposition  be  applied  to  the 
whole  earth,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the 
subsistence  for  man  which  the  earth  affords 
might  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years 
by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  present 
produces,  this  will  be  supposing  a  rate  öf 
iucreftse  much  greater  than  we  can  imagine 

that 
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that  any  possible  exertiöns  of  mankind 
could  make  it 

.  It  may  be  fairly  pronounced,  therefore, , 

that,  considering  the  present  average  State 

of  the  earth,   the  means  of  subsisteoce, 

uoder  circumstances  tlie  most  favourable 

^  to  human  industry,  could  not  pos^bly  be 

\  made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arithme- 

*  tical  ratio. 

The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  dif- 
_  ferent  rates  of  increase,  when  brought  to- 
gedier,  'inü  be  very  strildng.  Let  us  call 
the  population  of  tbis  island  eleven  mil- 
lioQs ;  and  suppose  the  present  produce 
€q.ual  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  num^ 
ber.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the 
population  would  be  twenty-two  millionst 
and  the  food  being  also  doubled^  the  means 
of  subsistence  would  be  equal  to  this  in^- 
Cffease.  In  the  jiext  twenty-five  years, 
the  population  wouW  be  forty-four  ncdlr 
liofis,  and  ihe  means  of  subsistence  only 
equal  to  the  support  of  thirty-three  mil- 
jliosis.  In  the  next  period  the  populatioii 
irould  be  eighty-eig^t  millions,  and  th^ 
toean»  of  »ubsisA^ce  jußt  equal  to  the  sujp^ 

port 
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port  of  half  of  that  number.  And,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Century,  the  popu-^ 
lation  would  be  a  hundred  and  seventy-six 
millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
only  equal  to  the  support  of  fifty-five 
miltions,  leaving  a  population  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  milUons  totally  un- 
provided  for. 

Taking  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this 
Island,  emigration  would  of  course  be 
excluded ;  and,  supposing  the  present  po- 
pulation equal  to  a  thousand  milUons,  the 
human  species  would  increase  as  the  num- 
bers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  and 
subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In 
two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  as  256  to  9 ;  in 
three  centuries  as  4096  to  13^  and  in  two 
thousand  years  the  difference  would  be  al- 
most  incalculable. 

In  this  supposition  no  limits  whatever 
are  placed  to  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
It  inay  increase  for  ever,  and  be  greater 
than  any  assignable  quantity ;  y et  still  the 
power  of  population  being  in  every  period 

so 
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so  much  superior,  the  increase  of  the 
human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to 
the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  constant  Operation  of  the  strong  law 
of  necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
greater  power. 


•. ) 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  general  Checks  to  Population,  and  the  Mode 

of  their  Operation. 

1  HE  ultimate  check  to  populaüon  ap- 
pears  then  to  be  a  want  of  food,  an  sing 
necessarily  from  the  difFerent  ratios  ac- 
cording  lo  which  population  and  food  in- 
crease.  Bat  this  ultimate  check  is  never 
the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of 
actual  famine. 

The  immediate  check  may  be  stated  to 
consist  in  all  ihose  customs,  and  all  those 
diseases,  which  seem  to  be  generated  by 
a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and  all  those  causes,  independent  of  this 
scarcity,  whether  of  a  moral  or  physical 
nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are 
constantly  operating  with  more  or  less 
force  in  every  society,  and  keep  down  the 
number  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  su1> 

VOL.  I.  c  sistence, 
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sistence,  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
heads — the  preventive,  and  the  positive 
checks. 

The  preventive  check,  as  fax  as  it  is 
voluntary,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  arises 
from  that  distinctive  superiority  in  his  rea- 
soning  faculties,  which  enables  him  to  cal- 
culate  distant  consequences.  The  checks 
to  the  indefinite  increäse  of  plants  and 
irrational  animals  are  all  either  positive, 
er,  if  preventive,  involuntary.  But  man 
rannot  look  around  him,  and  see  the  dis-  ' 
tress  which  frequently  presses  upon  those 
who  have  large  families ;  he  cannot  con^ 
template  his  present  possessions  or  earn- 
ings,  which  he  now  nearly  consumes  him* 
seif,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  each 
share,  when  with  very  little  addition  they 
must  be  divided,  perhaps,  among  seven  er 
eight,  without  feeling  a  doubt  whetber, 
if  he  follow  the  bent  of  his  ihclinations, 
he  may  be  able  to  support  the  offepring 
which  he  will  probably  bring  into  the 
World.  In  a  State  of  equality,  if  such  can 
exist,  this  would  be  the  simple  question« 
In  the  present  State  of  society  other  con- 

siderations 
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siderations  occur.  Will  he  not  lower  his 
rank  in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in 
great  measure  his  former  habits?  Does 
any  mode  of  employment  present  itself 
by  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  to 
maintain  a  family?  Will  he  not  at  any 
rate  subject  himself  to  greater  difficulties. 
and  more  severe  labour,  than  in  his  single 
State  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit 
to  his  children  the  same  advantages  of 
education  and  improvement  that  he  had 
himself  possessed  ?  Does  he  even  feel  se- 
eure  that,  should  he  have  a  large  family, 
his  utmost  exertions  can  save  them  from 
rags  and  squalid  poverty,  and  their  con- 
sequc^t  degradation  in  the  Community? 
And  may  he  not  be  reduced  to'the  grating 
necessity  of  forfeiting  his  independence, 
and  of  being  obliged  to  the  sparing  hand 
of  Charity  for  support  ? 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to 
prevent,  and  certainly  do  prevent,  a  great . 
Qumber  of  persons  in  all  civilized  nations 
from  pursuing  the  dictate  of  nature  in  an 
early  attaclunent  to  one  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it 

c  2  is 
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is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil  that  can  arise 
from  the  principle  of  popularion.  Con^ 
sidered  as  a  restraint  on  a  strong  natural 
inclination,  it  must  be  allowed  to  produce 
a  certain  degree  of  temporary  unhappiness; 
but  evidently  slight,  compared  with  the 
evils  iv^hich  result  from  any  of  the  other 
checks  to  population ;  and  merely  of  the 
same  nature  as  roany  other  sacrifices  of 
temporary  to  permanent  gratification^which 
it  is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  conti« 
nually  to  make. 

When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the 
evils  which  folJow  are  but  too  conspicuous. 
A  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  a  de* 
gree  as  to  prevent  the  birth  of  children 
seeitis  to  iower,  in  the  most  marked  man* 
ner,  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  can- 
not  be  without  its  eflfect  on  men,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  obvious  than  its  ten- 
dency  to  degrade  the  female  character, 
and  to  destroy  all  its  most  amiable  and 
distinguisHing  characteristics.  Add  to 
which,  that  among  those  unfortunate  fe- 
males,  with  which  all  great  towns  abound» 
more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery 

are^ 
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are,  perhaps,  tx)  be  found,  than  in  any  other 
departmeut  of  human  life, 

When  a  general  corruption  of  morals, 
with  regard  to  the  sex,  pervades  all  the 
classes  of  society,  its  efiects  must  neces- 
sarily  be,  to  poison  the  Springs  of  domestic 
happiness,  to  weaken  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental  affection,  and  to  lessen  the  united 
exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the  caro 
and  education  of  their  children ; — effects 
which  cannot  take  place  without  a  decided 
diminution  of  the  general  happiness  and 
virtue  of  the  society ;  particularly  as  the 
necessity  of  art  in  the  accomplishmen 
and  conduct  of  intri  gues,  and  in  the  con 
cealment  of  their  consequences,  necessarily 
leads  to  many  other  vices. 

The  positive  checks  to  population  are 
extremely  various,  and  include  every  cause, 
whether.  arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which 
in  any  degree  contributes  to  shorten  the 
natural  duration  of  human  life.  Under 
this  head,  therefore,  may  be  enumerated 
all  unwholesome  occupations,  severe  la- 
bour  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme 
poverty,   bad  nursing  of  children,   great 

towns, 
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towns,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train 
of  common  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars, 
plague,  and  famine. 

On  examining  these  obstacles  to  the  in- 
crease  of  population  which  I  have  classed 
under  the  heads  of  preventive  and  positive 
checks,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  all 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and 
misery. 

Of  the  preventive  checks,  the  restraint 
from  marriage  which  is  not  foUowed  by 
irregulär  gratifications  may  properly  be 
termed  moral  restraint  *. 

Promiscuous 

*  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  use  the  term  moral 
in  its  most  confined  sense.  By  moral  restraint  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean  a  restraint  from  marriage,  from 
prudential  mptives,  with  a  conduct  strictiy  moral  during 
'  the  period  of  this  restraint ;  and  I  have  never  intentionally 
deviated  from  this  sense.  When  I  have  wished  to  con- 
sider  the  restraint  from  marriage  unconnected  with  its 
consequences,  I  have  either  called  it  prudential  restraint^ 
or  a  part  of  the  preventive  check,  of  which  indeed  it  forms 
the  principal  brauch. 

In  my  review  of  the  different  stages  of  society,  I  have 
been  accused  of  not  allowing  suiSicient  weight  in  the  pre- 
vention  of  population  to  moral  restraint ;  but  when  ihe 
cmifined  sense  of  the  term,  which  I  have  here  explained, 

19 
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Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatural  pas- 
sions,  violations  of  the  marriage  bed,  and 
improper  arts  to  conceal  the  consequences 
of  irregulär  connexions,  are  preventive 
phecks  that  clearly  come  under  the  head 
of  vice. 

Of  the  positive  checks,  those  which  ap- 
pear  to  arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws 
of  natuFe,  may  be  called  exclusively  misery ; 
and  those  virhich  we  obviously  bring  upon 
ourselves,  such  as  wars,  excesses,  and  many 
others  which  it  would  be  in  our  power  to 
avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They  are 
brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their  conse- 
quences are  misery  \ 

The 

is  adverted  to,  I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  erred  much  in  tbis  respect.  I  sbould  be  very  glad 
to  believe  myself  mistaken. 

*  As  the  general  consequence  of  vice  is  misery,  and 
as  this  consequence  is  the  precise  reason  why  an  action 
is  termed  vicious,  it  may  appear  that  the  term  misery 
alone  would  be  here  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  use  both.  But  the  rejection  of  the  term  vice  would 
introduce  a  considerable  confusion  into  our  language  and 
ideas.  We  want  it  particularly  to  distinguish  those  ac- 
tipnsy  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  misery^ 
and  which  are  therefore  prohibited  by  the  commands  of 
the  Creator^  and  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  althougfa»  in 

their 
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The  sum  of  all  these  preventive  and 
positive  checks,  taken  together,  forms  the 
immediate  check  to  population  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  every  country  where  the 
whole  of  the  procreative  power  cannot  be 
called  into  action,  the  preventive  and  the 
positive  checks  must  vary  inversely  as  each 
other ;  that  is,  in  countries  either  naturally 
unhealthy,  or  subject  to  a  great  mortality, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  pre- 
ventive check  will  prevail  very  liltle.  In 
those  countries,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive 

their  immediate  or  individual  effects,.  they  may  produce 
perfaaps  exactly  the  contrary.  The  gratification  of  all 
our  passions  in  its  immediate  effect  is  happiness,  not 
misery;  and,  in  individual  instances,  even  the  remote 
consequences  (at  least  in  this  life)  may  possibly  come 
under  the  same  denomination.  There  may  have  been 
8ome  irregulär  connexions  with  women,  which  have  added 
to  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  and  have  injured  no  one. 
These  individual  actions  therefore  cannot  come  i^ider  the 
head  of  misery^  But  they  are  still  evidently  vicious, 
because  an  action  is  so  denominated,  which  violates  an 
express  precept,  founded  upon  its  general  tendency  to 
produce  misery,  whatever  may  be  its  individual  effect ; 
aud  no  person  can  doubt  the  general  tendency  of  an  illicit 
intercourse  between  sexes,  to  injure  the  happiness  of 
Society. 

check 
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check  is  found  to  prevail  with  considerable 
fbrce,  the  positive  check  will  prevail  very 
little,  or  the  mortality  be  very  small. 

In  every  country  some  of  these  checks 
are,  with  more  or  less  force,  in  constant 
Operation ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  ge- 
neral  prevalence,  tliere  are  few  states  in 
which  ihere  is  not  a  constant  efFort  in  the 
population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence.  This  constant  efFort  as  con- 
stantly  tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of 
Society  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  great 
permanent  nielioration  of  their  condition. 

These  effects,  in  the  present  State  of  So- 
ciety, seem  to  be  produced  in  the  foUowing 
manner.  We  will  suppose  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  any  country  just  equal  to 
the  easy  support  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
constant  efFort  towards  population,  which 
is  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious 
societies,  increases  the  number  of  people 
before  the  means  of  subsistence  are  in«^ 
creased.  The  food,  therefore,  which  before 
supported  eleven  millions,  must  now  be 
divided  among  eleven  millions  and  a  half. 
The  poor  consequently  must  live  much 

worse, 
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worse,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced  to 
severe  distress.  The  number  of  labourers 
also  being  above  the  proportion  of  work  in 
the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must  tend 
to  fall,  while  the  price  of  provisions  would 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise.  The  la- 
bourer  therefore  nuist  do  more  work,  to 
earh  the  same  as  he  did  before.  During 
this  season  of  distress,  the  discouragements 
to  marriage  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a 
iamily  are  so  great,  that  population  is 
nearly  at  a  stand.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  the  plenty  of  labourers, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  increased  industry 
among  them,  encourage  cultivators  to  em- 
ploy  more  labour  upon  their  land,  to  tum 
up  fresh  soil,  and  to  manure  and  improve 
more  complelely  what  is  already  in  tillage, 
tili  ultimately  the  means  of  subsistence  may 
become  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation, as  at  the  period  from  which  we 
set  out.  The  Situation  of  the  labourer 
being  theh  again  tolerably  comfortable,  the 
restraints  to  population  are  in  some  degree 
loosened;  and,  after  a  short  period,  the 
same   retrograde  and  progressive  move- 

meAts, 
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ments,  with  respect  to  happiness,  are  re- 
peated. 

This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably 
be  obvious  to  common  view ;  and  it  may 
be  difficult  eveti  for  the  niost  attentive  ob- 
Server  to  ealculate  its  periods.  Yet  that,  in 
the  generality  of  oid  states,  some  altema- 
tion  of'this  kind  does  exist,  though  in  a 
much  less  marked,  and  in  a  much  more  ir- 
regulär manner,  than  I  have  described  it, 
no  refiecting  man,  who  considers  the  subject 
deeply,  can  well  doubt. 

One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation 
has  been  less  remarked,  and  less  decidedly 
confirmed  by  experience  than  might  natu^ 
rally  be  expected,  is,  that  the  histories  of 
mankind  which  we  possess  are,  in  general, 
histories  only  of  the  higher  classes,  We 
have  not  many  accounts  that  can  be  de- 
pended  upon,  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  part  of  mankind,  where  thesc  retro- 
grade and  progressive  movements  chiefly 
take  place.  A  satisfactory  h^story  of  this 
kind,  of  one  people  and  of  one  period, 
would  require  the  constant  and  minute  at- 
tention of  many  observing  minds  in  local 

and 
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and  general  remarks  on  the  State  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  and  the  causes 
that  influenced  it ;  and,  to  draw  accurate 
inferences  upon  this  subject,  a  suecession 
of  such  historians  for  some  centuries  would 
be  necessary.  This  branch  of  Statistical 
knowledge  has,  of  late  years,  been  at- 
tended  to  in  some  countries%  and'^e  may 

promise 

*  The  judicious  questions  which  Sir  John  Sinclair 
circulated  in  Scotland,  and  the  valuable  accounts  which 
he  has  collected  in  that  part  of  the  island^  do  him  the 
bighest  honour ;  and  these  accounts  will  ever  remain 
an  extraordinary  nionument  of  the  leaming,  good  sense, 
and  general  information  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  It  is 
.  to  be  regretted  that  the  adjoining  parishes  are  not  put 
together  in  the  werk,  which  would  have  assisted  the 
memory  both  in  attaining  and  recollecting  the  State  of 
particular  districts.  The  repetitions  and  contradictory 
opinions  which  occur  are  not  in  my  opinion  so  objec* 
tionable ;  as,  to  the  result  of  such  testimony,  more  faith 
may  be  given  than  we  could  possibly  give  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  any  individual.  Even  were  this  result  drawn 
for  US  by  some  master  band,  though  much  valuable  time 
would  undoubtedly  be  saved,  the  information  would  not 
be  so  satisfactory.  If,  with  n  few  subordinate  improve- 
ments,  this  work  had  contained  accurate  and  complete 
registers  for  the  last  150  years,  it  would  have  been  in- 
estimable,  and  would  have  exhibited  a  better  picture  of 

the 
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promise  ourselves  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
internal  structure  of  human  society  from 
the  progress  of  these  inquiries.  But  the 
seien  ce  may  be  said  yet  to  be  in  its  in- 
fancy,  and  many  of  the  objects,  on  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  information, 
have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with 
sufficient  accuraey.  Among  these,  per- 
haps^  may  be  reckoned  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  adults  to  the  number  of 
marriages ;  the  extent  to  which  vieious  eus- 
toms  have  prevailed  in  consequenee  of  the 
restFaints  upon  matrimony;  the  compara- 
tive  mortaUty  among  the  children  of  the 
most  distressed  part  of  the  Community, 
and  of  those  who  live  rather  more  at  their 
ease ;  the  variations  in  the  real  price  of 
labour ;  the  observable  diflferences  in  the 
State  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  with 
respect  to  ease  and  happiness,  at  different 
times  during  a  certain  period ;  and  very 
accurate  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and 

the  internal  state  of  a  country  than  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented  to  the  world.     But  this  last  most  essential  im^ 
.  provement  no  diligence  coiüd  ba?e  effected« 

marriages^ 
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marriages,  which  are  of  the  utmost  Import- 
ance  in  tliis  subject. 

A  faithful  history,  including  such  par- 
ticulars,  would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate 
the  manner  in  which  the  constant  check 
upon  population  acts ;  and  would  pro- 
bably  prove  the  existence  of  the  retro- 
grade and  progressive  movements  that 
have  been  mentioned;  though  the  times 
of  their  Vibration  must  necessarily  be  ren- 
dered  irregulär  from  the  Operation  of  many 
interrupting  causes ;  such  as,  the  introduc- 
tion  or  failure  of  certain  manufactures ; 
a  greater  or  less  prevaJent  spirit  of  agri- 
cultiu-al  enterprise;  years  of  plenty,  or 
years  of  scarcity;  wars,  sickly  seasons, 
poor-laws,  emigration,  and  other  causes  of 
a  similar  nature. 

A  circumstance  which  has,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  con- 
ceal  this  oscillation  from  common  view,  is 
the  difference  between  the  nominal  and 
real  price  of  labour.  It  very  rarely  häp- 
pens  that  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
universally  falls ;  bat  we  well  know  that  it 
frequently  remains  the  same,  while  the 

nominal 
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nominal  price  of  provisions  has  been  gra* 
dually  rising.  This,  indeed,  will  generally 
be  the  case,  if  the  increase  of  manufac- 
tures  and  commerce  be  sufficient  to  em* 
ploy  the  new  labourers  that  are  thrown 
into  the  market,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
creased  supply  from  lowering  the  money- 
price*.  But  an  increased  number  of  la- 
bourers receiving  the  same  money-wages 
will  necessarily,  by  their  competition,  in- 
crease the  money-price  of  com.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  real  fall  in  the  price  of  labour ; 
and,  during  this  period,  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Community  must 
be  gradually  growing  worse.  But  the  farm- 
ers  and  capitalists  are  growing  rieh  from 
the  real  cheapness  of  labour.  Their  in- 
creasing  capitals  enable  them  to  employ  a 

*  If  the  new  labourers  thrown  yearly  into  the  market 
fthpuld  find  no  employtnent  but  in  agriculture,  their  com- 
petitioB  might  so  lower  the  money-price  of  labour,  as  to 
preTeut  the  increase  of  popuiation  from  occasioning  an 
effective  demand  for  mere  corn ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  tb4 
landlords  and  fermers  could  get  nothing  but  an  additional 
quantity  of  agricultural  labour  in  exchange  for  any  addi- 
tional produce  which  diey  could  raise,  th^y  might  not  bt 
tcmpted  to  raise  i^ 

greater 
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greater  number  of  men ;  and,  as  the  po- 
pülaüon  had  probably  sufFered  some  check 
from  the  greater  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
faraily,  the  deinand  for  labour,  after  a  cer- 
tain  period,  would  be  great  in  proportion 
to  the  supply,  and  its  price  would  of 
course  rise,  if  left  to  find  its  natural  level; 
and  thus  the  wages  of  labour,  and  con- 
sequently  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Society,  might  have  progressive  and  re- 
trograde movements,  though  the  price  of 
labour  might  never  nominally  fall. 

In  savage  life,  where  there  is  no  regulär 
price  of. labour,  it  is  little  to  be  doubted 
that  similar  oscillations  take  place.  When 
population  has  increased  nearly  to  the  ut- 
most  limits  of  the  food,  all  the  preventive 
and  the  positive  checks  will  naturally  ope- 
rate  with  increased  force.  Vicious  habits 
with  respect  to  the  sex  will  be  more  gene- 
ral,  the  exposing  of  children  more  fre- 
quent,  and  both  the  probability  and  fata- 
lity  of  wars  and  epidemics  will  be  con- 
siderably  greater;  and  these  causes  will 
probably  continue  their  Operation  tili  the 

population 
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population  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
food ;  and  then  the  return  to  comparative 
plenty  will  again  produce  an  increase, 
and,  after  a  certain  period,  its  further  pro- 
gress  will  again  be  checked  by  the  same 
causes  *. 

But  without  attempting  to  establish  these 
progressive  and  retrograde  moveraents  in 
diflferent  countries,  which  would  evidently 
require  more  minute  histories  than  we  pos- 
sess,  and  which  the  progress  of  civilization 
naturally  tends  to  counteract,  the  foUow- 
ing  propositions  are  intended  to  be 
proved : — 

1.  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

2.  Population  invariably  increases  where 
the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  unless 

•  Sir  James  Steuart  very  justly  compares  the  gene- 
rative faculty  to  a  spring  loaded  with  a  variable  vtreight^ 
(Polit.  Econ.  vol.  i,  b.  i.  c.  41  p..20.)  which  vrould  of 
course  produce  exactly  that  kind  of  oscillation  which 
has  been  mentioned.  In  the  first  book  of  his  Political 
Economy,  he  has  explained  many  parts  of  the  subjec 
of  population  very  ably. 

vot.  I.  D  prevented 
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.prevented  by  some  very  powerfui  and  ob- 
vious  checks  *. 

3.  These  checks,  and  the  checks  which 
repress  the  superior  power  of  population, 
and  keep  its  efFects  on  a  level  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  are  all  resolvable 
into  möral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely 
needs  Illustration.     The  second  and  third 


*•  I  have  expressed  myself  in  this  cautious  manner^ 
because  I  believe  there  are  some  instances^  where  popu- 
lation does  not  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  these  are  extreme  cases  ;  and,  generally 
speakingy  it  might  be  said,  that^ 

2.  Population  always  increases  wbere  the  means  of 
subsistence  increase.     . 

3.  The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of 
population^  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means 
of  subsistence^  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint, 
vice,  and  misery. 

It  should  be  observed,  that,  by  an  increase  in  the  means 
of  Bubsistence,  is  here  meant  such  an  increase  as  will  en- 
able  the  roass  of  the  society  to  command  more  food.  Ati" 
increase  might  certainly  take  place,  which  in  the  actual 
State  of  a  particular  society  would  not  be  distributed  to 
the  krwer  classes,  and  consequently  would  give  üo  Sti- 
mulus to  population. 

will 
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will  be  sufficientJy  established  by  a  review 
of  the  immediate  checks  to  population  in 
the  past  and  präsent  State  of  society. 

This  review  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapters. 


D  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  Ion  est  Stage  of  Hutnan 

Society, 

The  wretched  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  have  been  placed  by  the  general 
consent  of  voyagers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Scale  of  human  beings*.  Of  their  domes- 
tic  habits  and  manners,  however,  we  have 
few  accounts.  Their  barren  counlry,  and 
the  miserable  State  in  which  they  live, 
have  prevented  any  intiercourse  with  them 
that  might  give  such  Information ;  but  we 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  checks 
to  population  among  a  race  of  savages, 
whose  very  appearance  indicates  them  to 
be  half  starved,  and  who,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  covered  with  filth  and  vermin, 
live  in  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  cli*- 
mates  in  the  world,  without  having  saga« 
city  enough  to  provide  themselves  with 

*  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  ii;  p.  59. 

such 
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«uch  conveniencies  as  might  mitigate  its 
severities,  and  render  life  in  some  measure 
more  comfortable  *. 

Next  to  tbese,  and  almost  as  low  in  ge- 
nius  and  resources,  have  beeil  placed  the 
natives  of  Van  Diemen's  land  ^ ;  but  some 
late  accounts  have  represented  the  island» 
of  Andaman  in  the  East  as  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  savages  still  lower  in  wretchedness 
even  than  these.  Every  thing  that  voy- 
agers  have  related  of  savage  life  is  said  to 
fall  short  of  the  barbarism  of  this  people. 
Their  whole  time  is  spent  in  search  of  food ; 
and  as  their  woods  yield  them  few  or  no 
supplies  of  animals,  and  but  little  vege* 
table  diet,  their  principal  occupation  is 
that  of  climbing  the  rocks,  or  roving  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  a  pre-  v/ 
carious  meal  of  fish,  which,  durin  g  the 
tempestuous  season,  they  often  seek  for  in 
vain.  Their  stature  seldom  exceeds  five 
feet;  their  bellies  are  protuberant,  with 
high  Shoulders,    large  heads,    and  limbs 

*  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

*  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.iii.  c.  i.  p.  13. 

disproportionably 
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disproportionably  slender«  Tbeir  coun* 
tenances  exhibit  the  extrfeme  of  wretxrhed-. 
ness,  a  horrid  mixture  of  famine  and  fero- 
city;  and  their  extenuated  and  diseased, 
figures  plainly  indicate  the  want  of  whole- 
some  nourishment.  Some  of  these  im- 
happy  beings  have  been  found  on  Üie 
shores  in  the  last  stage  of  famine  *. 

In  the  next  scale  of  human  beings  wc 
may  place  the  inhabitants  of  NewHoUand, 
of  a  part  of  whom  we  have  some  accounts 
that  may  be  depended  upon,  from  a  per- 
son  who  resided  a  considerable  time  at 
Port  Jackson,  and  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities  of  being  a  witness  to  their  habits 
and  manners.  The  narfator.  of  Captain 
Cook's  first  voyage  having  mentioned  the 
very  small  number  of  inhabitants  that  was 
Seen  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  apparent  inabihty  of  the  country,- 
from  its  desolate  State,  to  support  many 
more,  observes,  "  By  what  means  the  in- 
^*  habitants  of  this  country  are  reduced  to 

**  Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava,  ch,  i.  p.  129,  and  Asiatic 
Researches^  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 

"  such 
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"  such  a  number  as  it  can  subsist,  is  not 
"  perhaps  very  easy  to  guess;  wbether, 
"  like  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand^ 
"  tbey  are  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  eäch 
"  other  in  contests  for  food,  whether  they 
"  are  swept  oflf  by  accidental  famine,  or 
**  whetbcr  there  is  any  cause  that  prevent» 
**  the  increase  of  the  species,  mußt  be  left 
^  for  future  adventurers  to  determine  ^/' 

The  aecount  which  Mr.  CoUins  has  given 
of  these  savages  will,  I  hope,  aiFord  in  some 
degree  a  satisfactory  answer.  They  are 
described  as,  in  general,  neither  .tall  nor 
well  made,  Their  arms,  legs,  and  thighs, 
are  thin,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  poomesä; 
of  their  mode  of  üving,  Those  who  in- 
habit  the  sea-^coast  depend  almost  entirely 
on  fish  for  their  sustenance,  relieved  occa- 
sionally  by  a  repast  on  some  large  grubs 
which  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  dwarf 
gum-tree.  The  very  scanty  stock  of  ani*- 
mals  in  the  woods,  and  the  very  great  la- 
bour  necessary  to  take  them,  keep  the  in- 
land  natives  in  as  poor  a  condition  as  their 

*  Cook's  First  Voy.  vdl.  iii.  p.  240. 

brethren 
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brethren  on  the  coast.  They  are  com- 
pelled  to  climb  the  tallest  trees  after  honey 
and  the  smaller  animals,  such  as  thefljring 
squirrel  and  the  opossum,  When  the  stems 
are  of  great  height,  and  without  branches, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  thick  forests, 
this  is  a  process  of  great  labour,  and  is 
eflFected  by  cutting  a  notch  with  their  stone 
hatchets  for  each  foot  successively,  while 
their  left  arm  embraces  the  tree.  Trees 
were  observed  notched  in  this  manner  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet  before  the  first 
branch,  where  the  hungry  savage  could 
hope  to  meet  with  any  reward  for  so  much 
toil^ 

The  woods,  exclusive  of  thc  animals  oc- 
casionally  found  in  them,  afford  but  little 
sustenance.  A  few  berries,  the  yam,  the 
fern  root,  and  the  flowers  of  the  diffcrent 
banksias,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  vege- 
table  catalogue  ^. 

A  native  with  his  child,  surprised  on  the 

*  CoUins's  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  Appendix, 
p«  549.  4to. 

^  Id,  Appen.  p.  557«  4to, 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Hawksbury  river  by  some  of 
our  colonists,  launched  bis  canoe  in  a 
hurry,  and  left  behind  him  a  specimen  of 
bis  food,  and  öf  the  delicacy  of  his  stomach* 
Prom  a  piece  of  water-soaked  wood,  füll  of 
holes,  he  had  been  extracting  and  eating  a 
large  worm.  The  smell  both  of  the  worm  X 
and  its  habitation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
oflfensive,  These  worms,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  are  calied  Cah-bro  ;  and  a 
tribe  of  natives  dwelling  inland,  from  the 
circumstance  of  eating  these  loathsome 
Worms,  is  named  Cah-brogaL  The  wood- 
jiatives  also  make  a  paste  formed  of  the 
fem  root  and  the  large  and  small  ants, 
bruised  together ;  and,  in  the  season,  add 
the  eggs  of  this  insect  *• 

In  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  driven  to  such  resources  for  subsistence, 
where  the  supply  of  animal  and  vegetahle 
food  i3  so  extremely  scanty ,  and  the  labour 
necessary  to  procure  it  is  so  severe,  it  is 
.evident,  that  the  population  must  be  verj 

*  CoUiDs's  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  Appendix, 
p.  -558. 

thinly 
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thinlj  scattered  in  proportion  to  the  terri» 
tory.  Its  utmost  bounds  must  be  very 
narrow.  But  when  we  advert  to  the 
Strange  and  barbarous  customs  of  these 
people,  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  wo- 
men,  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  children  ; 
instead  of  being  surprised  that  it  does  not 
more  frequently  press  to  pass  these  bounds, 
we  shail  be  rather  incltned  to  consider  even 
these  scanty  resources  as  more  than  suffi- 
cient  to  support  all  the  population  that 
could  grow  up  under  such  cireumstances. 

The  prelude  to  love  in  this  country  is 
Tiolence,  and  of  the  most  brutal  nature. 
The  savage  selects  his  intended  wife  from 
the  womeii  of  a  different  tribe,  generally 
one  at  enmity  with  his  own.  He  steals 
upon  her  in  the  absence  of  her  protectors, 
and  having  first  stupified  her  with  blowg 
of  a  club,  or  wooden  sword,  on  the  head, 
back,  and  Shoulders,  every  one  of  which  is 
foUowed  by  ä  stream  of  blood,  he  drags  her 
through  the  woods  by  one  arm,  regardless 
of  the  stones  and  broken  pieces  of  trees 
that  may  lie  in  his  route,  and  anxious  only 
to  convey  his  prize  in  safety  to  his  own 

party . 
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party,  The  woman  thus  treated  becotnes 
his  wifiß,  is  incorporated  into  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  but  seldom  quits 
hnn  for  anothier.  The  outrage  is  not  re- 
sented  by  the  relations  of  the  female,  who 
önly  retaüate  by  a  similar  outrage  when  it 
is  in  their  power  *•         . 

The  Union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  at  an 
early  age;  and  instances  were  known'  to 
cur  colonists  of  very  young  giris'  having 
been  much  and  shamefuUy  abused  by  the 
^lales^ 

The  conduet  of  the  husband  to  his  wife 
or  wives,  seems  to  be  nearly  in  character 
with  this  i^range  and  barbarous  mode  of 
<;ourtship.  The  females  bear  on  their 
heada  the  traces  of  the  superiority  of  the 
males,  whieb  is  exercised  almost  as  soon 
as  they  find  strength  in  their  arms  to  inflict 
a  blow*  Some  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
have  been  observed  with  more  scars  on 
jtheir  shom  heads,  cut  in  every  direction^ 
than  could  well  bfe  counted.     Mr.  CoUins 


*  CoUins's  New  South  Wales,  Appes.  p.  559. 

*  Id.  Appeu.  p.  563.  '  . 

feelingly 
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feelinglj  says,  "  The  condilion  of  these 
"  women  is  so  wretched,  that  I  have  often, 
"  on  seeing  a  female  child  borne  on  its 
"  mother's  Shoulders,  anticipated  the  mi- 
"  series  to  which  it  was  bom,  and  thought 
^*  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  destroy  it**^' 
In  another  place,  speaking  of  Bennilong's 
wife  being  delivered  of  a  child,  he  says, 
I  here  find  in  my  papers  a  note,  that  for 
some  offence  Bennilong  had  severely 
"  beaten  this  woman  in  the  morning,  a 
"  short  time  before  she  was  delivered  \'' 

Women  treated  in  this  brutal  manner 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  frequent 
miscarriages,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
abuse  of  very  young  girls,  mentioned  above 
as  common,  and  the  too  early  union  of  the 
sexes  in  general>,  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
females  from  being  prolific.  Instances  of 
a  pluraüty  of  wives  were  found  more  fre- 
quent thatn  of  a  single  wife ;  but  what  is 
extraordinary,  Mr.  Collins  did  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  noticed  children  by  more  than 


•  Collbs's  New  South  Wales,  Appen.  p.  583. 
^  Id.  Appen.  note  p.  562» 

one. 
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one.  He  had  heard  from  some  of  the 
natives,  that  the  first  wife  claimed  an  ex- 
clusive  right  to  ihe  conjugal  embrace,  while 
the  second  was  merely  the  slave  and  drudge 
ofboth\ 

An  absolutely  exclusive  right  in  the  first 
wife  to  the  conjugal  embrace  seems  to  be 
hardly  probable ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
second  wife  may  not  be  allowed  to  rear  her 
ofispring.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Observation 
be  generally  true,  it  proves  that  many  of 
the  women  are  without  children,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  severe 
hardships  which  they  undergo,  or  from 
some  particular  customs  which  may  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  ColUns. 

If  the  mother  of  a  sucking  child  die,  the 
i  helpless  infant  is  buried  alive  in  the  same 
grave  with  its  mother.  The  father  himself 
places  his  living  child  on  the  body  of  his 
dead  wife,  and  having  thrown  a  large  stone 
upon  it,  the  grave  is  instantly  fiUed  by  the 
"other  natives.  This  dreadful  act  was  per- 
formed  by  Co-le-be,  a  native  well  known 

""  CqUjiis's  N«w  Soutfa  Wales,  Appen.  p.  560. 

to 
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ta  our  colonists,  and  whb,  on  being  talked 
to  on  the  subject,  justified  the  proceeding, 
by  declaring  that  no  woman  could  be  ibüiKl 
who  woiild  undertake  to  nurse  the  child^ 
and  that  therefore  it  must  have  died  a  much 
TTorse  death  than  that  which  he  had  given 
it.  Mr.  Collins  had  reason  to  believe  thaf 
thiß  Gustom  was  generalty  prevalent,  and 
observes,  that  it  inay  in  some  measure  ac- 
cotint  for  the  thinness  of  the  population*. 

Such  a  custom,  though  in  itself  perhaps 
it  might  not  much  affect  the  population  of 
a  country,  places  in  a  strong  point  of  view 
the  difl&culty  of  rearing  children  in  savage 
Jife.  Women  obliged  by  their  habits  of 
living  to  a  constant  change  of  place,  and 
compelled  to  an  unrcmitting  drudgery  for 
their  husbands,  appear  to  be  absolutely 
incapabfe  of  bringing  up  two  or  three 
children  nearly  of'  the  sarae  age.  If  arn 
other  child  be  born  before  the  one  above 
I  it  can»  ^hifk  for  itself,  and  follow  its  mothep 
on-  foot,  o»eof  khe  two  must  almost  neces- 
sariJy  pemh  for  want  of  cäre.     The  task  of 

*  GoBmB'3  NaÄf  Sou*  Wales,  Apperi.  p.  607. 

^•-    .  rearing 
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rearing  even  one  Infant,  in  such  a  wander- 
ing  and  laborious  life,  must  be  so  trouble- 
some  and  painful,  that  we  are  not  to  be 
9urprised  that  no  woman  can  be  found  to 
undertake  it  who  is  not  prompted  by  thc 
powerfui  feeUngs  of  a  mother.    . 

To  these  causes,  which  forcibly  repress 
the  rising  generation»  must  be  added  those 
iwhkh  contribüte  subsequently  to  destroy 
it ;  such  as  the  frequent  wars  of  these  sa^ 
vages  with  different  tribes,  and  their  perpe- 
tual  contests  with  each  other ;  their  stränge 
spirit  of  retahatioH  and  revenge,  wbich 
prompts  the  ipidnight  murder,  and  the 
frequent  shedding  of  innocent  Uood:;  the 
Bmoke  and  ßlth  of  their  miserable  habita» 
boQSy  and  their  poor  mode  of  Hving,  pra-> 
ductive  of  loathsome  cutaneous  disorders ; 
and,  above  all,  a  dreadful  epidemic  Uke  the 
«nall^poxy  which  sweeps  off  great  num-*  ^ 
bers  *. 

"la  the  year  1789  they  were  visited  by 
this  epidemic,  which  raged  among  them 

*  Se^  generally,  the  Appendix  to  CoHins's  Accoant 
of  the  English  Colony  in  New  South  Wales. 

;    ,   i  with, 
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with  all  the  appearance  and  virulence  of 
the  small-pox.  The  desolation,  which  it 
occasioned,  was  almost  incredible.  Not  a 
living  person  was  to  be  found  in  the  bays 
and  harbours  that  were  before  the  most 
frequented.  Not  a  vestige  of  a  human 
foot  was  to  be  traced  on  the  sands. 
They  had  left  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  excavations  in  the  rocks  were  filled 
with  putrid  bodies,  and  in  many  places  the 
paths  were  covered  with  skeletons*. 

Mr.  Collins  was  informed,  that  the  tribe 
of  Co-le-be,  the  native  mentioned  before, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  disorder  to  three  persons,  who 
found  themselves  obliged  to  unite  with 
some  other  tribe,  to  prevent  their  utter  ex- 
tinction\ 

Under  such  powerfiil  causes  of  depopu- 
lation,  we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
duce  of  the  country  would  be  increasing 

upon  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants,  and, 

/ 

/ 

»  Collins's  New  South  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  597. 
^  Id.  Appendix,  p,  598* 

added 
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added  to  the  supply  of  fish  from  their 
shores,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  consumption  ;  yet  it  appears,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  population  is  in  general 
so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  average  sup- 
ply of  food,  that  every  Uttle  deficiency  from 
unfavourable  weather  or  other  causes,  oc- 
casions  distress.  Particular  times,  when 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  great  want, 
are  mentioned  as  not  uncommon,  and,  at 
these  periods,  some  of  the  natives  were 
found  redueed  to  skeletons,  and  almost 
starved  to  death*. 

*  Collins's  New  South  Wales^  c.  iii.  p.  S4|  and  Appen. 
p.  551. 
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Ofthe  Checks  to  Population  among  the  American  Indians. 

W  E  may  next  turn  our  view  to  the  vast 
continent  of  America,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  small 
independent  tribes  of  savages,  subsisting, 
nearly  like  the  natives  of  New  Holland, 
on  the  productions  of  unassisted  nature. 
The  soll  was  covered  by  an  almost  univer- 
sal forest,  and  presented  few  of  those  fruits 
and  esculent  vegetables  which  grow  in  such 
profusion  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
The  produce  of  a  most  rüde  and  imperfect 
agriculture,  known  to  some  of  the  tribes 
of  hunters,  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  con- 
sidered  only  as  a  feeble  aid  to  the  subsist- 
ence  acquired  by  the  chace.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  this  new  world  therefore  might 
be  considered    as    living   principally   by 

hunting 
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hunting  and  fishing*;  and  the  narrow  li-* 
mils  to  this  mode  of  subsistence  are  ob- 
vious.  The  supplies  derived  from  fishing 
could  reach  only  those  who  were  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
er  the  sea-shore;  and  the  ignorance  and 
indolence  of  the  improvident  savage  would 
frequently  prevent  him  from  extending  the 
benefits  of  these  supplies  much  beyond 
the  time  when  they  were  actually  obtained. 
The  great  extent  of  ten-itory  required  for 
the  Support  of  the  hunter  has  been  re- 
peatedly  stated  and  acknowledged  ^.  The 
number  of  wild  animals  within  his  reach, 
combined  with  the  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  either  killed  or  insnared,  must  ne- 
cessarily  limit  the  number  of  his  society. 
The  tribes  of  hunters,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
whom  they  resemble  in  their  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, will  consequently  be  thinly  scat- 
tered  over  the  sudace  of  the  earth.  Like 
beasts  of  prey,  they  must    either  drive 

»  Robertson's  Historj  of  America^  voLii.  b.iv.  p.  127- 
et  seq.  octavoedit  1780. 
^  Franklin's  Miscell.  p.  £. 

£  2  away 
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away  or  fly  from  every  rival,  and  be  en- 
gaged  in  perpetual  contests  with  each 
other  *. 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  America 
should  be  very  thinly  peopled  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  extent  of  territory,  is  merely  an 
exemplification  of  the  obvious  truth,  that 
population  cannot  increase  without  the 
food  to  Support  it.  But  the  interesting 
part  of  the  inquiry,  that  part,  to  which 
I  would  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention ,  of  the  reader,  is,  the  mode  by 
which  the  population  is  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  this  scanty  supply,  It  cannot 
escape  Observation,  that  an  insüfficient  sup* 
ply  of  food  to  any  people  does  not  shew 
itself  merely  in  the  shape  of  famine,  but 
in  other  more  permanent  forms  of  distress, 
and  in  generating  certain  customs,  which 
operate  sometimes  with  greater  force  in 
the  suppression  of  a  rising  population 
than  in  its  subsequent  destruction. 

It  was  generally  remarked,  that  the 
American  women  were  far  from  being  pro- 

•  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  129* 

lific. 
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lific  '.     This  unfruitfiilness  has  bemi  atlri- 
büted  by  some  to  a  want  of  ardour  in  the  ^ 
men  towards  their  women,  a  feature  of 
character,  which  has  been  considered  as 
peculiar.  to  the  American  savage.     It  is 
not  however  peculiar  to    this  race,    bat 
probably  exists  in  a  great  degree  among 
all  barbarous  nations,  whose  food  is  poor  \ 
and  insufficient,  and  who  Uve  in  a  con-X 
stant  apprehension  of  being  pressed   by   ^ 
famine  or  by  an    enemy.      Bruce    fre- 
quently  takes  notice  of  it,  particularly  in 
reference    to    the   G^a    and  Shangalla, 
savage  nations  on  the  borders  of  Abys- 
sinia^  and  Vaillant  mentions  the  plileg- 
matic  temperament  of  the  Hottentots  as 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Burke's  Americai  vol.  i. 
p.  187-  Charlevoix,  Hist.  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  tom. 
üi.  p.  304.  Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  tom.  i.  p.  590. 
In  the  course  of  this  chapter  I  often  give  the  same  re- 
ferences  as  Robertson ;  but  never  without  having  ex- 
amined  and  verified  them  myself.  Where  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  I  refer  to  Robertson 
alone. 

^  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  ii. 
pp.223,  559- 

the 
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the  Chief  reason  of  their  thin  popiilation  •. 

It  seems  to  be  generated  by  tbe  hardsbips 

and  dangers  of  savage  life,  which  take  oflf 

the    attention  from    the  sexual   passion ; 

and  that  these  are  the  principal  causes  of 

it  among  the  Americans,  rather  than  any 

absolute  constitutional  defect,  appears  pro* 

bable,   from  its  diminishing  nearly  in  pro« 

portion  to  the  degree  in  which  these  causes 

are  mitigated  or  remoyed.    In  thoi^  coua* 

tries  of  America,  where,  firom  peculiar  situr 

ation  or  fiirther  advantages  in  improv^^ 

ment,  the  hardship^  of  savage  life  are  less 

se^erely  feit»  the  passion  between  the  sexes 

becomes  moFe  ardent.     Among  some  of 

the  tribes  seated  on  the  banks.  of  rivers 

well  stored  with  fish,  or  others  that  inhabit 

a  terptory  greatly  abounding  in  game  or 

much  improved  in  agriculture,  the  women 

are  more  valued  and  admired ;    and  as 

hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gra- 

tification  of  d^sire,  the  dissoluteness  of  tfeeir 

manners  is  sometimes  excessive  ^. 

If 

•  Voyage  dans  rinterieur  de  TAfrique,  tom.  i.  p.  12,  IS, 
^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  7 1.      Letters  Edif.  8l Cuiieuses, 

tom. 
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If  we  do  not  then  consider  this  apathy 
of  the  Americans  as  a  natural  defect  in  their 
bodily  frame,  but  merely  as  a  general  cold- 
ness,  and  an  infrequency  of  the  calls  of  the 
sexual  appetite,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
give  much  weight  to  it  as  affecting  the 
nunaber  of  children  to  a  marriage;  but 
shall  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
this  unfruitfulness  in  the  condition  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  women  in  a  savage  State.  And 
here  we  shaU  find  reasons  amply  sufficient 
to  aecount  for  the  fact  in  question. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
that,  "  Whether  man  has  been  improved 

by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization, 

is  a  question  which  in  the  wantonness  of 
"  disputation  has  been  agitated  among 
"  philosophers.  That  women  are  indebted 
"  to  the  refinement  of  polished  manners 
"  for  a  happy  change  in  their  State,  is  a 
"  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt  \'' 

tom.  vi.  p.  48,  322,  330^  tom.  vii.  p.  20. 12mo.  edit.  1780. 
Charlevoix^  tom.  iii.  p.  303, 423.    Hennepin,  Moeurs  des 
Sauvages,  p.  37« 
*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  103. 

In 
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In  every  part  of  the  world,  one  of  the 
most  general  characteristics  of  the  savage 
is  to  despise  and  degrade  the  female  sex*. 
Ampng  most  of  the  tribes  in  Ainerica  their 
condition  is  so  pecuharly  grievous,  that 
servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe 
their  wretched  State.  A  wife  is  no  better 
than  a  beast  of  bürden.  While  the  man 
passes  his  days  in  idleness  or  ajcnusement, 
the  woman  is  condemned  to  incessant  toil. 
Tasks  are  imposed  upon  her  without  xnercy , 
and  Services  are  received  without  compla- 
cence  or  gratdtude\  There  are  soirie  dis- 
tricts  in.  America  wherethis  State  of-degra- 
dation  has  been  so  severely  feit,  that  mo- 
thers  have  destroyed  their  female  infants, 
to  deliver  them  at  once  from  a  hfe'in 
which  they  were  doomed  to  such  a  mise- 
rable slavery  \ 

•  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  103  Letters  Edif.  passim. 
Charlevoix  Hist.  Nouv.  Fr.  tom.  iii.  p.  287.  Voy.  de 
P6rouse,  c.  ix.  p.  402,  4to.     London. 

**  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  105.  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi. 
p.  329t  Major  Roger's  North  America,  p.  21 1 .  Creuxii 
Hist.  Canad.  p.  57. 

*=  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Rajnal,  Hist.  des  Indes, 
tom.  iv.  c.vii.  p.  110,  8vo.  10  vol.  1795. 

This 
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This  State  of  depression  and  constant 
labour,  added  to  the  unavoidable  hard- 
ships  of  savage  life,  must  be  very  un- 
favourable  to  the  office  of  child-bearing*; 
and  the  libertinage  which  generally  pre- 
vails  among  the  women  before  marriage, 
with  the  habit  of  procuring  abortions, 
must  necessarily  render  them  more  unfit 
for  bearing  children  afterwards  ^.  One  of 
the  missionaries,  speaking  of  the  common 
practice  among  the  Natchez  of  changing 
their  wives,  adds,  unless  they  have  chil- 
dren by  them ;  a  proof  that  many  of  these 
marriages  were  unfruitful,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  Hbertine  lives  of 
the  women  before  wedlock,  which  he  had 
previously  noticed  ^. 

The  causes  that  Charleyoix  assigns  of 
the  sterility  of  the  American  women,  are, 
the  suckling  their  children  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  they  do  not  cohabit  with 

^  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Creuxii  Hist.  Canad. 
Pn57.    L^fitaUy  tom.  i.  p,  590.. 

*»  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  72.  Ellis's  Voyage,  p.  198. 
Burke's  America^  vol.  i.  p.  187r 

*^  Lettres  Edif;  tom.  vii.  p.  20,  22. 

their 
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their  husbands;  the  excessive  labour  to 
which  they  arealways  condemned,  in  what- 
ever  Situation  they  may  be;  and  the  cus- 
tom  established  in  many  places,  of  pennit- 
ting  the  young  women  to  prostitute  them- 
sdves  before  marriage.  Added  to  this» 
he  says,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  these 
people  are  sometimes  reduced,  takes  from 
thetn  all  desire  of  having  children*. 
Among  some  of  the  rüder  tribes  it  is  a 
maxim  not  to  bürden  themselves  with 
reaiing  more  than  two  of  their  offspring  ^. 
When  twins  are  bom,  one  of  them  is  com- 
monly  abandoned,  as  the  mother  cannot 
tear  them  both ;  and  when  a  mother  dies 
dttring  the  period  of  suckling  her  child, 
no  Chance  of  preserving  its  life  remains» 
tod,  as  in  New  Holland,  it  is  buried  in  the 
ssune  grave  with  the  breast  that  nourished 

it^ 

'    As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed 

*  Charleroix,  N.  Fr.  totn.  iii.  p.  304. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  107-     Lettres  Edif.  tom.'ix. 
p.  140. 

^  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  107- 1    Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viik 
p.  86. 
tJ  to 
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to  want  themselves,  the  difficulty  of  sup-* 
porting  their  children  becomes  at  times  so 
great»  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  neces« 
sity  of  abandoning  or  destroying  them  *. 
Deformed  children  are  very  generaUy  ex-» 
posed ;  and,  aniong  some  of  the  tribes  in 
South  America,  the  children  6f  mothers 
idio  do  not  bear  their  labours  well,  ex- 
perience  a  similar  fate,  from  a  fear  that 
the  o^^pnng  may  inherit  the  weakness  of 
its  parent\ 

To  causes  of  this  nature  we  must  ascribe 
the  remarkable  exemption  of  the  Ameri^ 
cans  from  deformities  of  make.  Even 
when  a  mother  endeavours  to  rear  all  her 
children  Mrithout  distinction,  such  a  pro^ 
portion  of  the  whole  number  perishes 
under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  muBt  be 
their  lot  in  the  savage  State,  that  probably 
none  of  Üiose  who  labour  under  any  origi- 
nal weakness  or  infirmity  can  attain  the 
age  of  manhood.  If  they  be  not  cut  off 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  cannot  long 

*  Rol^tsoüi  b.  iv.  p.  ]08. 

^  Lafitau^  Moeurs  des  Sauv«  tom.  i.  p.  592. 

protract 
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protract  their  lives  under  the  severe  dis- 
cipline  that  awaits  them  *.  In  the  Spanish 
provinces,  where  the  Indians  do  not  lead 
so  laborious  a  hfe,  and  are  prevented  from 
destroying  their  children,  great  numbers 
of  them  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  muti- 
lated,  blind,  and  deaf  \ 

Polygamy  seems  tb  have  been  generally 
allowed  among  the  Americans,  but  the  pii« 
vilege  was  seldom  used,  except  by  the 
Caciques  and  chiefs,  and  now  and  then 
by^  others  in  some  of  the  fertile  provinces 
of  the  South,  where  subsistence  was  more 
easily  procured.  The  difläculty  of  sup* 
porting  a  family  confined  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  one  wife^;  and  this  difficulty 
was  so  generally  known  and  acknow« 
ledged,  that  fathers,  before  they  consented 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage,  re- 
quired  unequivocal  proofs  in  the  suitpr  of 

t  ■ 

*  Charlevoix^  tom.  üi.  p.  30S.   Raynal,  Hut.  des  lades^ 
tom.,viii.  1.  xv.  p.  22. . 
*»  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  73.     Voyage  d'üUoa,   tom.  i. 

p.  232. 
""  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p«  102.     Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viii. 

p.  87. 

his 
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his  skill  in  hunting,  and  his  consequent 
ability  to  support  a  wife  and  children*. 
Thewomen,  it  is  said,  do  not  marry  early  ^; 
and  this  seetns  to  be  confirmed  by  the  li- 
bertinage  among  them  before  marriage, 
80  frequently  taken  nolice  of  by  the  mis- 
sionaries  and  other  writers  ^ 

The  customs  above  enumerated,  which 
appear  to  have  been  generated  principally 
by  the  experience  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending  the  rearing  of  a  family,  combined 
with  the  number  of  children  that  mudt 
necessarily  perißh  under  the  ha^rdships  of 
savage  hfe,  in  spite  of  the  best  efForts  of 
their  parents  to  save  them  \  must/  without 
doubt,  most  powerfully  repress  the  rising 
generation. 

When    the  young  savage    has  passed 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  ix.  p.  364.  Robertson^  b.  iv. 
p.  115. 

^  Robertson/ b.  iv.  p.  107» 

*  Lettres  Edif.  passim.  Voyage  d'UUoa^  tom.  i« 
p.  343.  Burke's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  187*  Charlevoix, 
tom.  üi.  p.  303,  304. 

^  Creuxius  says,  that  scarcely  one  in  thirty  reaches 
manhood  (Hist.  Canad.  p.  57) ;  but  this  must  be  a  very 
great  exaggeration. 

safely 
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«afely  through  the  perils  of  bis  childhood^ 
other  dangers  scarcely  less  formidable 
await  him  on  his  approach  to  manhood. 
The  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject  in 
the  savage  State,  thongh  fewer  in  number, 
are  more  violent  and  fatal  tban  thoee  which 
prevail  in  civilized  society.  As  savagfts 
are  wonderfiilly  improvident,  and  tbeir 
means  of  subsistence  always  precarious, 
they  often  pass  from  the  extreme  of  want 
to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vicis- 
i^itudes  of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the 
variety  in  the  produce  of  the  seasons  •. 
Their  ineonsiderate  gluttony  in  theone  case, 
and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  other, 
are  equally  prejudicial  to  the  human  coii- 
stitution;  and  their  vigour  is  accordingly 
at  söme  seasons  impaired  by  want,  and  at 
others  by  a  superfluity  of  gross  aHment, 
and  the  disorders  arising  from  indiges- 
tions^  These,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their 
mode  of  living,  cut  off  considerable  nirni-- 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  85« 

^  Charlevoix,  tom.  iii.  p.  302,  303. 

bers 
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bers  in  the  prime  of  life,  They  are  lifce- 
wise  extremely  subject  to  consumptiond; 
to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  dis^ 
Orders,  brought  on  by  the  impKxlefate 
hardships  and  fatignes  which  they  endure 
in  hunting  and  war,  and  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  to  which  they  are  continu-^ 
ally  exposed '. 

The  missionaries  speak  of  the  Indians 
in  South  America  as  subject  to  perpetual 
diseases  for  which  they  know  no  remedy  ^ 
Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  most  simple 
herbs,  or  of  any  change  in  their  gross  diet, 
Üiej  die  of  these  diseases,  in  great  num- 
bers.  The  Jesuit  Fauque  says,  that,  in  all 
the  dififerent  excursions  which  he  had  made» 
he  scarcely  found  a  single  individual  of  an 
advanced  age^.  Robertson  determines 
the  period  of  human  Ufe  to  be  shprter 
amcMig  savages  than  in  welUregulated  and 
industrious  communities  **•     Raynal,  not- 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  86.    Charlevob^  tdml>iii»  p«364. 
Lafitau^  toi^.  ü.  p.  360,  36  U 
^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viü.  p.  83.  i     . 

^  L<ettre8  Edif.  tom.  yü.  p.  317*  et  se^   • 
**  B.  iv,  p.  86. 

withstanding 
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withstanding  bis  frequent  declamations  in 
favour  of  savage  life,  says  of  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  that  few  are  so  long-lived  as 
cur  people,  whose  manner  of^  living  is 
more  uniform  and  tranquil%  And  Cook 
änd  F6rouse  confirm  these  opinions  in  the 
remarks  which  they  make  on  sorae  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Arne- 
rica^ 

In  the  vast  plains  of  South  America, 
a  burning  sun,  operating  on  the  exten- 
sive swamps  and  the  inundations  that  suc- 
ceed  the  rainy  seasons,  sonietimes  produces 
dreadful  epidemics.  The  missionaries 
speak  of  contagious  distempers  as  fre- 
quent among  the  Indians,  and  occasioning 
at  times  a  great  mortality  in  their  villages "". 
The  small-pox  every  where  makes  great 
ravages,  as,  from  want  of  care  and  from 
confined  habitations,  very  few  that  are  at- 
tacked  recover  from  it  ^.    The  Indians  of 

*  Raynali  b.  xv.  p.  23. 

^  Cook,  third  Voy,  vol.  iii.  eh.  ii.  p.  520.     Voy,  de 
P6rou8e,  eh.  ix. 
®  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viii.  p.  79i  3Sg.  tom.ix.  p.  125. 

*  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  tom.  i.  p.  349. 

Paraguay 
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be  extremely  subjecl 

jpers,  notwithstanding 

itions    of   the  Jesuits. 

iiialignant  fevers,  which, 

they  make,  are  callcd 

lly  desolate  these  flourish- 

d,  according  to  Ulloa,  were 

they  had  not  increased  in 

die  time  of  their  establish- 

profound  peace  which  they 


mies  are  not  confined  to  the 

are   mentioned   as    if  they 

iumon  aniong  the  inore  north- 

:  and,  in  a  late  voyage  to  the 

.  oast  of  America,  captain  Van- 

i'S  an  account  of  a  very  extra- 

Icsolation  apparently  produced 

distemper  of  this  kind.     From 

.igeness  he  traversed  a  hundred 

miles  of  the  coast  without  seeing 

\  nuinber  of  inhabitants.    Deserted 

^vere  frequent,  each  of  which  was 


*  Voyage  d'UUoa,  tom.  i.  p.  549- 
^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  335. 

I .  F  large 
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large  enough  to  contain  all  the  scattered 
savages  that  had  been  observed  in  that 
extent  of  countrj.  In  the  difFerent  excur- 
sions  which  he  made,  particularly  about 
Port  Discovery,  the  skuUs,  limbs,  ribs  and 
back-bones,  or  some  other  vestiges  of  tue 
huiiian  body,  were  scattered  promiscuously 
in  great  numbers ;  and,  as  no  warHke  scars 
were  observed  on  the  bodies  of  the  re- 
maining  Indians,  and  no  particular  signs  of 
fear  and  suspicion  were  noticed,  the  most 
probable  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  this 
depopulation  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  pestilential  disease*.  The  small-pox 
appears  to  be  common  and  fatal  among  the 
Indians  on  this  eoast«  Its  indelible  marks 
were  observed  on  many,  and  several  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  it  ^. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  sa^- 
vages,  that,  from  their  extrfeme  ignorance, 
the  dirt  of  their  persons,  and  the  closeness 
and  filth  of  their, cabins^    they  lose  the 

advantage 

»  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  256. 
*  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  242. 
Charlevoix  speaks  in  tbe  strongest  terms  of  the  ex- 

•  'treme 
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advantage  which  usually  attends  a  thinlj-« 
peopled  country,  that  of  beiög  more  ex- 
empt  from  pestilential  diseases  than  thosQ 
which  are  fully  inhabited.  In  some  parts 
of  America  the  houses  are  built  for  the 
reception  of  many  different  families  ;  and 
fburscore  or  a  hundred  people  are  crowded 
together  under  the  same  roof.  When  the 
families  live  separately,  the  hnts  are  ex- 
tremely  small,  close  and  wretched,  with- 
out  Tvindows,  and  with  the  doors  so  low^, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  creep  on  the  hands 
and  knees  to  enter  them  \  On  the  north- 
west  coast  of  America,  the  houses  are,  in 
general,  of  the  large  kind;  and  Meares 
describes  one  of  most  extraordinary  di- 
mensions,  belonging  to  a  chief  near 
Nootka  Sound,  in  which  eight  hundred 
persons  ate,  sat,  and  slept  \    All  voyagers 

treme  filth  and  stench  of  the  American  cabins,  ^*  On  ne 
**  peut  entrer  dans  leur  cabanes  qu'on  ne  soit  unpest6;" 
and  tbe  dirt  of  their  mealS|  be  says,  ^'  vqu9  feroit  horreur/' 
Vol.  iii.  p.  338. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  182.  Voyage  d'UUoa,  tpin.  i* 
p.  S40! 

**  Meares's  Voyage,  eh.  xil  p,  138. 

F  2  agree 
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agree  with  respect  to  the  filth  of  the  habi- 
tations^  and  the  personal  nastiness  of  the 
people  on  this  coast  *.  Captain  Cook  de- 
scribes  them  as  swaraiing  with  vermin, 
which  they  pick  oflF  and  eat  ^ ;  and  speaks 
of  the  State  of  their  habitations  in  tenns 
of  the  greatest  disgust  ^  P6rouse  declares 
that  their  cabins  have  a  nastiness  and 
stench  to  which  the  den  of  no  known 
animal  m  the  world  can  be  compared"*- 

Under  such  circumstänces,  it  may  be 
eäsily  imagined  what  a  dreadful  havoc  an 
epidemic  must  raake,  when  once  it  appears 
among  them ;  and  it  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, that  the  diegree  of  filth  described 
should  generale  distempers  of  this  na- 
ture,  as  the  air  of  their  houses  cannöt  be 
much  purer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
most  crowded  citics. 

Those  who  escape  the  dangers  of  infancy 
and  of  disease,  äre  constantly  exposed  to 

■  Meares's  Voyage,  eh.  xxiii.  p.  2,59,.    Vancouvcr's 
Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  p,  313. 
**  Cook's  3d  Voyage,  vol.  iL  p.  305. 
^  Id.  c.  iii.  p.  Sl6. 
^  Voyage  de  P^rouse,  eh.  ix.  p.  403. 

the 
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the  chances  of  war ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  caution  of  the  Americans  in 
conducting  their  military.  Operations,  yel, 
as  they  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace, 
the  waste  of  their  numbers  in  war  is  con- 
siderable*.  The  rudest  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights 
of  each  conmiunity  to  its  own  domains  ^ 
And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
prevent  others  from  destroying  the  game 
in  their  hunting-grounds,  they  guard  this 
national  property  with  a  jealous  attention. 
Innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  necess^- 
lily  arise.  The  neighbouring  nations  live 
in  a  perpetual  State  of  hostility  with  each 
other  ^.  The  very  act  of  increasing  in  one 
tribe  must  be  an  act  of  aggression  on  its  y 
neighbours ;  as  a  larger  ränge  of  territory 
will  be  necessary  to  support  its  increased 
numbers.  The  contest  will  in  this  case  na- 
turally  continue,  either  tili  the  equilibrium 

*  Charlevoix^  Hist.  de  la  Nouv.  France^  tom.  iii.  tOQ, 
«03,  429. 
,  ^  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  147. 

'  Ibid.   Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vüi.  p.  40,  86,  &  passim. 
Cook's  3d  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p,  324.     Meares's  Voyagc, 

eh.  xidv«  p.  267* 

.  ■ 

IS 
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is  restored  bj  mutual  losses,  or  tili  the 
weak^  party  is  extermioated,  or  driven 
from  its  country.  When  the  imiption  of 
an  enemy  desolates  their.  cultivated  laxickt 
ör  drives  them  from  their  himting-^grounds ; 
as  tliey  have  seldom  «auy  portable  Stores» 
th^y  are  geDeraHy  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
All  the  people  of  the  district  invaded,  are 
fhequently  forced  to  take  rd(bge  in  woods 
or  mountainsy  ndiich  can  affturd  them  no 
subsistence^and  where  many  of  them  perish\ 
In  stich  a  flight  e^^h  consnlts  alone  his  in- 
dividisal  saiety.  Children  desert  their  p^ 
rents,  and  parents  consider  their  children 
as  4^raiigers.  The  ties  of  nature  are  no 
kxDger  bioding.  A  father  will  seil  his  son 
fbr  a  kmfe  or  a  hatchet^.  Famine  and 
distresses  of  e^ery  kind  coni;plete  Üie  de- 
istructi^m  of  those  whom  the  «word  had 
«pared ;  ^and  in  this  manirer  whole  tribes 
am  frequentJy  fexttngaished''. 

Such  a  State  of  ihings  has  powerfully 

•  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  172.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France, 
tom.  iü.  p.  203. 

*»  Lettres  ficKf.  toto.  ViS.  p.  346. 

«  Robertsöt),  b.  iv.  p.  l72.  ÄccotiBt  öf  Nütth  Aflrö- 
rica,  by  Major  Rogers,  p.  250. 

contributed 
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contributed  to  generate  that  ferocious  spirit 
of  varfare  observable  among  savages  in 
generale  and  most  particularly  among  the 
Americans.  Their  object  in  battle  is  not 
conquest,  but  destruction*.  The  life  of  the 
Victor  depends  on  the  death  of  his  enemy ; 
and,  m  the  rancour  and  feil  spirit  of  re- 
venge  with  which  he  pursues  him,  he  seemsf 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  distresses  that 
would  be  consequent  on  defeat.  Among 
the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  making  war 
against  an  enemy,  is,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  eat 
that  nation/'  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  them  to  eat 
broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  **. 
Among  Üie  Abnakis,  when  a  body  of  their 
warriorjs  enters  an  enemy 's  territory,  it  is 
generally  divided  into  different  parties,  of 
thirty  or  forty ;  and  the  chief  says  to  each, 
"  To  you  is  given  such  a  hamlet  to  eat,  to 
you  such  a  village  %''  &c.  These  expres- 
sions  remain  in  the  language  of  sonxe  of  the 

■  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  150- 

**  Id.  b.iv.  p.  164. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  205. 

tribes, 
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tribes,  in  which  the  custom  of  eating  their 
prisoners  taken  in  war  no  longer  exists. 
Cannibalism,  however,  undoubtedly  pre- 
vailed  in  many  parts  of  the  new  world  * ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, I  cannot  but  think  that  it  must 
have  had  its  origin  in  extreme  want,  though 
the  custom  might  afterwards  be  continued 
from  other  motives.  It  seems  to  be  a 
worse  compliment  to  human  nature  and 
to  the  savage  State,  to  attribute  this  horrid 
repast  to  malignant  passions,  without  the 
goad  of  necessity,  rather  than  to  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation,  which  has  at  times 
overcome  every  other  feehng,  even  among 
the  most  humane  and  civilized  people. 
When  once  it  had  prevailed,  though  only 
occasionally,  from  this  cause ;  the  fear  that 
a  savage  might  feel  of  becoming  a  repast 
to  his  enemies,  might  easily  raise  the  pas- 
sion  of  rancour  and  revenge  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  as  to  urge  hira  to  treat  his  prisoners 
in  this  way,  though  not  prompted  at  the 
time  by  hunger. 

.  *  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  164. 

The 
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The  liiissionaries  speak  of  several  na- 
tions,  which  appeared  to ,  use  human  flesh 
whenever  they  could  obtain  it,  as  they 
would  the  flesh  of  any  of  the  rarer  animals*. 
These  accounts  may  perhaps  be  exagge- 
rated,  though  they  seem  to  be  confirmed 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  late  voyages  to  the 
north-westcoast  of  America,  and  by  Captain 
Cook^s  description  of  the  State  of  society 
in  the  southern  Island  of  New  Zealand  \ 
The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  appear  to  be 
cannibals^;  and  the  chief  of  the  district, 
Maquinna,  is  said  to  be  so  addicted  to  this 
horrid  banquet,  that,  in  cold  blood,  he  kills 
a  slave  every  moon  to  gratify  his  unnatural 
appetite  ^. 

The  predominant  principle  of  self-pre- 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viii.  p.  105, 271.  tom.  vi.  p,  266. 

^  Cautious  as  Captain  Cook  always  is,  he  says  of  the 
New  ZealanderSy  ^'  it  was  but  too  evident  that  they  have 
''  a  great  liking  for  this  kind  of  food.''  Second  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  246/  And  in  the  last  Voyage,  speaking  of  their 
perpetual  hostilities,  he  sfijs,  '^  and  perhaps  the, Wesire  pf 
**  a  good  meal  may  be  no  small  incitement.''  Vol.  i.  p.  137. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

*  Meares's  Voyage,  chk  xxivi  p.  255. 

servation, 
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servation,  connected  most  intimately  iü 
the  breast  of  the  savage,  with  the  safety 
and  power  of  the  Community  to  which  he 
belongs,  prevents  the  admission  of  any  of 
tbose  ideas  of  honour  and  gallantry  in  war, 
wbich  prevail  among  more  civiUzed  na- 
tions.  To  fly  from  an  adversary  that  is  on 
his  guardy  and  to  avoid  a  contest  where  }ie 
cannot  contend  without  risk  to  his  own 
person,  and  consequently  to  his  Commu- 
nity, is  the  point  of  honour  with  the  Ame- 
rican. The  odds  of  ten  to  one  are  neces- 
sary  to  Warrant  an  attack  on  a  person  who 
is  armed  and  prepared  to  resist ;  and  even 
then  each  is  afraid  of  being  the  first  to 
advance*.  The  great  öbject  of  the  most 
renowned  warrior  is  by  every  art  of  cunning 
and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  stratagem  and 
surprise  that  his  invention  can  suggest,  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  tribes  of  his  ene- 
mies  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  his  own» 
To  meet  an  enemy  on  equal  terms  is  re* 
garded  as  extreme  foUy.  To  fall  in  battle, 
instead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable 

*  Lettret  Edif.  tom.  vi  p.  360. 

death) 
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death  %  is  a  misfortune^  whicfa  subj^cts  the 
memor  j  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputattion  of 
rashness  and  impnidence.  But  to  Ue  in 
wait  day  afler  day,  tili  he  can  rush  upon 
his  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least  able 
to  resist  him ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of 
night  upon  his  enemies,  set  fire  to  their 
huts,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
fly  naked  and  defenceless  from  the  flames  ^» 
are  deeds  of  glory,  which  will  be  of  death* 
less  memory  in  the  breasts  of  his  gratefnl 
countrymen. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  evidently  pro- 
duced  by  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  rearing  of  new  Citizens  under 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  savagQ  life. 
And  these  powerfiil  causes  of  destruction 
may  in  some  instances  be  so  ^eat,  as  to 
keep  down  the  population  even  consider* 
ably  bdow  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
the  fear  that  the  Americans  betray  of  any 
duninuticm  of  their  society ,  and  their  appa* 
rent  wish  to  increase  it,  are  no  {«roofs  that 

*  Charievoix,  No.  Fr.  tom.  ÜL  p«  376. 
^  Robettsoo,  b\  vf.  p.  155.    Lettres  £dif.    tom.  vi. 
p.  182,  360. 

this 
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this  u  generaJljr  the.  case.  The  country 
could  not  probablj  support  the  addition 
that  is  coveted  in  each  society ; .  but  an  ac- 
cession  of  strength  to  one  tribe,  opens  to  it 
new  sources  of  subsistence  in  the  compa- 
rative  weakness  of  its  adversaries  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  its  numbers, 
so  far  from  giving  greater  plenty  to  the 
remaining  members,  subjects  them  to  ex- 
tirpation  or  famine  from  the  irruptions  of 
their  stronger  neighbours, 

The  Chiriguanes,  originally  only  a  small 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Guaranis,  left  their  na- 
tive  country  in  Paraguay,  and  settled  in 
the  mountains  towards  Peru.  They  found 
sufficient  subsistence  in  their  new  country, 
increased  rapidly,  attacked  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  by  superior  valour  or  superior 
fortune  gradually  exterminated  them,-  and 
took  possession  of  their  lands ;  occupying 
q.  great  extent  of  country,  and  having  in^. 
creased,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  from 
three  or  four  thousand  to  thirty  thousand% 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viii.  p..  243.  Les  Chiriguanes 
multiplierent  prodigieusement,  et  en  assez  peu  d'aun^es 
leur  nombre  monta  a  trente  mille  ames. 

while 
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while  the  tribes  of  their  weaker  neighbours 
were  daiJy  thinned  by  famine  and  the 
sword. 

.  Such  instances  prove  the  rapid  increase 
even  of  the  Americans  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  sufficiently  account  for 
the  fear  which  prevails  in  every  tribe  of 
diminishing  its  numbers,  and  the  frequent 
wish  to  increase  them  %  without  supposing 
a  superabundance  of  food  in  the  territory 
actually  possessed. 

That  the  causes  ^,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned  as  afFecting  the  population  of  the 
Americans,  are  principally  regulated  by 
the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  subsistence,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  from  the  greater  fre- 
quency  of  the  tribes,  and  the  greater  num- 

*  La^taUy  tom.  ii.  p;  163. 

•>  These  causes  may  perhaps  appear  more  than  suffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  population  down  to  the  leVel  of  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  they  certainly  would  be  so, 
if  the  representations  given  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  the 
Indian  women  were  universally,  or  even  generally  true. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  accounts  are  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledgedy  that^  even  allowing  for  all  such  exaggerations^^ 
they  are  amply  f  ufficient  to  establish  the  point  proposed. 

bers 
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bers  in  each,  throughout  all  those  parts  of 
tiie  pDuntry,  where,  from  the-  vicinity  of 
lakes  or  rivers,  the  superior  fertility  of  the 
soil,  or  further  advances  in  improvement, 
food  becomes  more  abundant.  In  the  in-' 
terior  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Oronoco,  several  hundred  miles  may  be 
traversed  in  different  directions  without 
finding  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the  foot- 
Steps  of  a  Single  ereatnre.  In  souie  parts 
of  North  America,  where  the  climate  is 
more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  still  greater.  Vast  tracts  of 
some  hundred  leagues  have  been  crossed 
through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests*, 
The  missionaries  speak  of  joimieys  of  twelve 
days  without  meeting  a  single  soul^  and  of 
immense  tracts  of  country,  in  which  scarcely 
three  or  four  scattered  villages  were  to  be 
found  ^.  Some  of  these  deserts  furnished 
no  game  \  and  were  therefore  «ntirely  de- 
solate; others,  which  were  to  a  certain 

% 

""  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  l£g,  130. 
^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  357. 

id.   p.  321. 
'  Id.  tom.  ix.  p.  145) 

degree 
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degree  stocked  with  it,  were  traversed  in 
the  hunting  seasons  by  parties,  who  en- 
camped  and  remained  in  difFerent  spots, 
according  to  the  success  they  met  with,  and 
were  therefore  really  inhabited  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  they 
yielded*. 

Other  districts  of  America  are  described  as 
comparatively  fuUy  peopled ;  such  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  northem  lakes,  the  shores  of 
Missisippi,  Louisiana,  and  many  provinces 
in  South  America,  The  villages  here  were 
large,  and  near  each  other,  in  proportion 
to  the  superior  fruitfulness  of  the  territory 
in  game  and  fish,  and  the  advances  made 
by  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture^,  The 
Indians  of  the  great  and  populous  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  sprung  undoubtedly 
from  the  same  stock,  and  originally  pos^ 
sessed  the  same  customs  as  their  rüder 
brethren ;  but  from  tibe  moment  when,  by  a 
fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  they  were 
led  to  improve  and  extend  their  agriculture, 

•  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  ti.  p.  66, 81,  S45.  tom.ix.  p.  145. 
^  Id.  tom.  ix.  p.  90, 142.  Robertsoo,  b.  w.  p.  141>. 

a  con- 
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a  considerable  populatioh  rapidly  followed, 
in  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  men,  or  the 
destructive  habits  of  the  women.  These 
habits  would  indeed  in  a  great  measure 
yield  to  the  change  of  circumstances  ;  and 
the  Substitution  of  a  more  quiet  and  seden- 
tary  life  for  a  life  of  perpetual  wandering 
and  hardship,  would  immediately  render 
the  women  more  fruitful,  and  enable  them 
at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  a 
larger  family. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  American  con- 
tinent,  as  described  by  historians,  the  po- 
pulation  seems  to  have  been  spread  over 
the  surface  very  nearly  in  pröportion  to 
the  quantity  of  food,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  difFerent  parts,  in  the  actual  State  of 
their  industry  and  improvement,  could 
obtain :  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
pressed  hard  against  this  limit,  rather  than 
feil  Short  of  it,  appears  from  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  distress  for  want  of  food  in 
all  parts  of  America. 

Remarkable  instances  occur,  according 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which 
rüde  nations  suflfer  by  fiimine.    As  one  of 

them. 
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them,  he  mentions  an  account  given  by 
Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the 
Spanish  adventurers,  who  resided  almost 
nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Florida. 
He  describes  them  as  unacquainted  with 
every  species  of  agriculture,  and  living 
chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  differenl  plants, 
which  they  procure  with  great  diflSculty, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  them-  Sometimes  they  kill  game,  some- 
times  they  catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tittes,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  to 
compel  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of 
ants,  wornis,  lizards,  serpents,  and  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  he 
says,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  any 
stones,  they  would  swallow  them.  They 
preserve  the  bones  pf  fishes  and  serpents, 
which  they  grind  into  powder,  and  eat* 
The  only  season  when  they  do  not  suffer 
much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit 
like  the  opuntia^  or  prickly-pear,  is  ripe ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  trayel 
far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  in 
Order  to  find  it.  In  another  place,  he  ob- 
vox.  T.  G  serves 
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serves  that  they  are  frequently  reduced  to 
pass  two  or  three  days  without  food  *. 

EUis,  in  his  Voyage  to  Hudson^s  ßaj, 
feelingly  describes  the  suflferings  of  the 
Indians  in  that  neighbourhood  from  ex- 
treme want.  Having  mentioned  the.  seve- 
rity  of  the  climate,  he  says,  "  Great  as 
"  these  hardships  are  which  result  from  the 
"  rigonr  of  the  eold,  yet  it  may  justly  be. 
affirmed  that  they  are  much  inferior  to 
those  which  they  feel  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  the  difficidty  they  are 
"  imder  of  procuring  them.  A  story  which 
^*  is  related  at  the  factories,  and  known  to 
"  be  trae,  will  sufficiently  prove  this,  and 
**  give  the  compassionate  reader  a  just 
"  idea  of  the  miseries  to  which  these  mi* 
"  happy  people  are  exposed/^  He  then 
gives  an  accoimt  of  a  poor  Indian  and  his 
wife,  who,  on  the  failure  of  game,  having 
eaten  up  all  the  skins  which  they  wore  as 
clothing,  were  reduced  to  the  dreadftd 
extrenAty  of  supporting  themselves  on  the 

*  Robertson,  note  S8  to  p>  117,  b.  iv. 

flesh 
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flesh  of.  two  of  their  children*.  In  an- 
other  place,  he  says,  "  It  has  sometime^ 
"  happ^ned  that  the  Indians  who  cpme 
f*  in  siinimer  to  trade  at  thß  factorie3, 
"  missing  the  succoiyrs  tliey  expected,  have 
"  been  obliged  to  singe  ofF  the  hair  from 
"  thousands  of  beaver-skins,  in  order  to 
"^  feed  upon  the  leathei-  ^/' 
,  The  Abb6  Raynal,  who  is  continually 
reasoning  most  inconsistently  in  his  com- 
parisons  of  savage  and  civiUzed  life,  though 
in  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  savage  as 
morally  sure  of  a  competent  subsistence, 
yet,  in  his  account  of  the  nations  of  Canada, 
says^:  that  though  they  lived  in  a  coi^ntry 
abounding  inigame  and  jfish,  yet  in  some 
seasons  and  sometimes  for  whole  years, 
this  resource  failed  tljem ;  and  famine  then 
occasioned  a  grcat  destruction  among  a 
peoplewl^io  were  at  top  great  q.  distance  to 
issjst  e^ch  other  ^ 

Cl^rlpvoi^i,  speaking   of   the  inconve- 

•  Robertson,  p.  196.  .      • 

^  P.J94. 
^     *  Raynal,  Histoire  de?;  Indes,  tom,  viü.  I.  xv.  p*  22. 

G  2  nience. 
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niences  and  distresses  to  which  the  mis* 
sionaries  were  subject,  observes  that  not 
unfrequently  the  evils  which  he  had  been 
describmg  are  effitced  by  a  greater,  in  com- 
parison  of  which  all  the  others  are  nothing. 
This  is  famine.  It  is  true,  says  he,  that 
the  savages  can  bear  hunger  with  as  much 
patience  as  they  shew  carelessness  in  pro- 
viding  against  it ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  extremities  beyond  their  power 
to  Support*. 

It  is  the  general  custom  among  most  of 
the  American  nations,  even  those  which 
have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture» 
to  disperse  themselves  in  the  woods  at  cer- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year»  and  to  subsist  foi 
some  months  on  the  produce  of  the  chace, 
as  a  principal  part  of  their  annual  sup- 
plies  ^.  To  remain  i^  their  villages  exposes 
them  to  certain  famine^;  and  in  the  woods 
they  are  not  always  sure  to  escape  it.  The 
most  able  hmiters  sometimes  fail  of  suc- 


*  Hist.  N.  Fr.  tom.  iii.  p.  338. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.66,  81,  345,  ix.  145. 

•  R  tom.  vi.  p.  82,  196»  197»  215,  in.  151. 
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cess,  even  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
ganie  • ;  and  in  their  forests,  on  the  failure 
of  this  resource,  the  hunter  or  the  traveller 
is  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  want  ^.  The 
Indians,  in  their  hunting  exenrsions,  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  pass  three  or  four 
days  without  fbod^;  and  a  missionary  re- 
lates  an  account  of  some  Iroquois,  who, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  havihg  sup- 
ported  themselves  as  long  as  they  could, 
by  eating  the  skins  which  they  had  with 
them,  their  shoes,  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
at  length,  in  despair,  sacrificed  some  of 
the  party  to  support  the  rest.  Out  of 
eleven,  five  only  retumed  aUve  ^. 

The  IndianS)  in  many  parts  of  South. 
America,  hve  in  extreme  want*,  and  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  absolute  famines  ^. 
The  islands,  rieh  as  they  appeared  to  be, 


*  Cbarlevoixy    N.  Fr.   tom.  iii.  p.  201.      HeDnepin, 
Moßurs  des  Sauv.  p.  78. 

^  Lcttres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  l67,  220. 

*  Id.  tom.  vi.  p.  33. 

*  Id.  tom.  vi.  p.  71« 

*  Id.  tom.  vii.  p.  383|  ix.  140. 
'  Id.  tom»  viii.  p.  79* 

were 
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irere  peopled  fully  up  to  the  kvel  of  their 
produce.  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in 
any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  sti- 
pemumerary  mouths  söon  occasioned  a 
severe  dearth  of  provisions*.  The  flou- 
rishing  Meiican  empire  was  in  the  samc 
-ätatfc  ift  this  respect;  and  Cortez  ofteft 
fotind  th*  greatest  diflSculty  in  procuring 
subsistence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers*. 
ißven.the  Missions  of  Paraguay,  with  aB 
'the'  öare  aad  foresight  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
■notifithstanding  that  their  population  ^«ms 
fcept  down  by  frequent  epidemics,  werfe 
by  HO  means  tötally  exempt  from  the  pres- 
sure öf  want.'  The  Indians  of  the  Mission 
•^  St,  Michael  are  mentioned  as  having  at 
one  time  increased  so  much,  that  the  lands, 
capkble  of  cultivatiön  in  their  neighbour- 
höotii  ptoduced  only  half  of  the  graih 
necessary  for  their  support^.  Lqng 
droughts  often  destroyed  their  cattle  ^,  and 

•  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  121.    Burke's  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  30. 

*»  Robertson,  b.  viii.  p.  212.       •  ^ 

*^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  ix.  p.  381. 
^  Id.  tom.  ix.  p.  191. 

occasioned 
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occasionod  a  failure  of  their  crops ;  and 
on  these  occasions  some  of  the  Missions 
were  reduced  ta  the  most  extreme  indi- 
gence,  and  would  have  perished  from  fa- 
mine,  but  for  the  assistance  of  their  neigh- 
bours  *• 

•  The  late  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  confirm  these  accomits  of  the 
frequent  pressure  of  want  in  savage  hfe^ 
and  shew  the  uneertainty  of  the  resource 
of  fishing,  which  seems  to  aiford,  in  ge- 
neral,  the  most  plentiful  harvest  of  food 
that  is   furnished    by   unassisted   natufe. 

The  sea  on  the  coast  near  Nootka  Sound 

» 

is  seldom  or  never  so  much  frözen  as  to 
prevenl  the  inhabitants  from  having  access 
to  it,  y et  from  the  very  great  precautions 
they  use  in  laying  up  stores  for  the  winter, 
and  their  attention  to  prepare  and  pre- 
serve  whatever  food  is  capable  of  it  for 
the  colder  seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sea  at  these  times  yields  no  fish;  and  it 
appears  that  they  often  undergo  very  great 
hardships  from  want  of  provisions  in  the 

"^   Lettres  Edif.  tom.  ix.  p,  £06,  380. 

cold 
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cold  months*.  During  a  Mr,  Mackay 's  stay 
at  Nootka  Sound,  from  1786  to  1787,  tlie 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter  occa- 
sioned  a  famine.  The  stock  of  dried  fish 
was  expended,  and  no  fresh  supplies  of 
any  kind  were  to  be  caught ;  so  that  the 
natives  were  obhgöd  to  submit  to  a  fixed 
allowance,  and  the  chiefs  brought  every 
day  to  our  countrymen  the  stated  meaJ  of 
seven  dried  herrings'  heads»  Mr.  Meares 
says  that  the  perusal  of  this  gentleman's 
Journal  would  shock  any  mind  tinctured 
with  humariity  ^. 

Captain  Vancouver  mentions  some  of 
the  people  to  the  north  of  Nootka  Sound 
as  living  very  miserably  on  a  paste  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree  and 
Cockles^  In  one  of  the  boat  excursions, 
a  party  of  Itidians  was  met  with  who  had 
some  hahbut,  but,  though  very  high  piices 
were  ofFered,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
pari  with  any.     This,  as  Captain  Vancou- 


•  Meares's  Voyage,  eh.  xxiv.  p.  ^Qß. 

^  Id.  eh.  xi.  p.  132, 

*^  Vancouver*»  Voyage,  voL  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  273, 

ver 
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ver  observes,  was  singular,  and  indicated 
a  verjr  scanty  supply  *.  At  Nootka  Sound, 
in  the  year  1794,  fish  had  become  very 
scarce  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price;  as, 
either  from  the  badness  of  the  season  or 
from  neglect,  the  inhabitants  had  experi- 
enced  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  pro- 
visions  dnring  the  winter  ^. 

P^rouse  describes  the  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Francois  as  living 
during  the  summer  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance  by  fishing,  but  exposed  in  the  win- 
ter to  perish  from  want  ^. 

It  is  not  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  ima- 
gines,  that  the  American  tribes  have  never 
increased  sufficiently  to  render  the  pastorat 
or  agricultural  State  necessary  to  them^; 
but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  have 
not  adopted  in  any  great  degree  these  more 
plentiful  modes  of  procuring  subsistence, 

•  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  288. 
^  Id.  vol.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  p.  304. 
^  Voyage  de  P^rouse,  eh.  ix.  p.  400. 
^  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man^  vol.  i.  p.  99,  105, 
8vo.  2d  edit. 

and 
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and  therefore  have  not  increased  so  as 
to  become  populoiis.  If  hunger  alone 
could  have  prompted  the  savage  tribes  of 
America  to  such  a  change  in  their  habits, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  there  would  have 
been  a  single  nation  of  hunters  and  fish^rs 
remaining;  but  it  is  evident  that  some 
fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  in  addi* 
tion  to  this  Stimulus,  is.necessary  for  the 
purpose ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  probable, 
that  these  arts  öf  obtaining  food  will  bc 
first  invented  and  iraproved  in  those  spots 
which  are  best  suited  to  them,  and  where 
the  natural  fertihty  of  the  Situation,  by  al- 
lowing  a  greatef  number  of  people  to  sub- 
sist  together,  would  give  the  fairest  chance 
to  the    inventive    powers   of  the  human 

mind« 

Among  most  of  the  American  tribes  that 
we  have  been  considering,  so  great  a  de- 
gree  of  equality  prevailed  that  all  the 
members  of  each  Community  would  be 
nearly  equal  sharers  in  the  general  hard- 
ships  of  savage  Hfe  and  in  the  pressure  of 
occasional  famines.     But  in  many  of  the . 

more 
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more  southem  nations,  as  in  Bagota%  and 
among  the  Natchez  \  and  particularly  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  a  greal  distinc- 
tion  of  ranks  prevailed,  and  the  lower 
classes  were  in  a  State  of  absolute  servi- 
tüde%  it  is  probable  that,  on  occasion  of 
any  failure  of  subsistence,  these  would  be 
the  principal  sufFerers,  and  that  the  positive 
checks  to  population  would  act  almost  ex- 
clusively  on  this  part  of  the  Community. 

The  very  extraoidinary  depopulation 
that  has  taken  place  among  the  American 
Indians,  may  appear  to  some  to  contradict 
the  theory  which  is  intended  to  be  esta«»- 
bhshed ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
causes  of  this  rapid  diminution  may  all 
be  resolved  into  the  three  great  checks  to 
population  which  have  been  stated ;  and  it 
is  not  asserted,  that  these  checks,  operating 
from  particular  circumstances  with  un- 
usual  force,  may  not,  in  some  instances 

•  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  141.! 

^  Lettres  £dif.   tom.  vii.   p.  £1.      Robertson^      .  iv. 
p.  139. 

*  Robertson,  b.  vii,  p.  190,  242. 

bc 
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be  more  powerful  even  than  the  principle 
of  increase. 

The  insatiable  fondness  of  the  Indians 
for  gpirituous  liquors*,  which,  according 
to  Charlevoix,  is  a  rage  that  passes  all 
expression^  by  producing  among  them 
perpetual  quarreis  and  contests  which 
often  terminate  fatallj,  by  exposing  them 
to  a  new  train  of  disorders  which  their 
mode  of  life  unfits  them  to  contend  with, 
and  by  deadening  and  destroying  the  gene- 
rative faculty  in  its  very  source,  may  alone 
be  considered  as  a  vice  ^dequate  to  pro- 
duce  the  present  depopiüation.  In  addi- 
tjon  to  this,  it  should  be  observed  that  al- 
most  every  where  the  connexion.  of  the 
Indians  with  Europeans  has  tended  to 
break  their  spirit,  to  weaken  or  to  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  their  industry,  and  in 
consequence  to  diminish  the  sources  of 
subsistence.  In  St.  Domingo,  the  Indians 
neglected  purposely  to  cultivate  their  lands 

*  Major  Roger's  Account  of  North  America^  p.  210. 
^  Charlevoix,  tom.  üi.  p.  302. 
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in  Order  to  starve  out  their  cruel  oppres- 
sors  *•  In  Peru  and  Chili,  the  forced  in- 
dustry  of  the  natives  was  fatally  directed 
to  the  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  cultivating  its  surface;  and, 
ämong  the  northem  tribes,  the  extreme 
desire  to  purchase  European  spirits  di- 
rected the  induslry  of  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  procuring 
of  peltry  for  the  purpose  of  this  exchange^ 
which  would  prevent  their  attention  to  thei 
more  fruitfiil  sources  of  subsistence,  and 
at  the  same*  time  tend  rapidly  to  destroy 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  The  number 
of  wild  animals,  in  all  the  known  parts  of 
America,  is  probably  even  more  diminished 
than  the  number  of  people^  The  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  has  every  where  slack- 
ened,  rather  than  increased,  as  might  at 
first  have  b^en  expected,  from  European 

*  Robertson^  b.  ii.  p.  185.  Burke's  America^  vol.  i. 
p.  300. 

^  Charlevoix^  N.  Fr.  tom.  ÜL  p.  260. 

'  The  general  introduction  of  fire-arms  among  the 
Indians  has  probably  greatly  contributed  to  the  diminu- 
tion  of  the  wild  animals. 

connexion. 
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connexion.  In  no  part  of  America,  either 
North  or  South,  do  we  hear  of  any  of  the 
Indian  nations  hviag  in  great  plenty,  in 
consequence  of  their  diminished  num^ 
bers.  It  may  not  therefore  be  very  far 
from  the  truth,  to  say  that  eveii  now,  ixx 
§pite  of  all  tibe  powerful  causes  of  destruo 
tion  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  average 
population  of  the  American  nations  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  a  level  with  the 
average  quantity  of  food,  which  in  the 
present  State  of  their  industry  they  can 
obtain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

O/"  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  Islands  of  the 

South  Sea. 

1  H£  Abb6  Raynal,  speaking  of  the  an- 
cient  State  of  the  British  isles,  and  of 
islanders  in  general,  says  of  them :  "  It  ish 
among  these  people  that  we  trace  the 
origin  of  that  midtitude  of  singular  in- 
stitutions  which  retard  the  progress  of 
"  population.  Anthropophagy,  the  castra- 
tion  of  raales,  the  infibulation  o^  females^ 
late  marriages,  the  consecration  of  vir- 
ginity,  the  approbation  of  cehbacy,  the 
"  punishments  exercised  against  girls  who 
"  become  mothers  at  too  early  an  age  */' 
&c*  These  customs,  caused  by  a  super- 
abundance  of  population  in  island^,  have 
been  carried,  he  says,  to  the  contin6nts, 


*  Raynal;  *  Histoire  des  Indes,   vol.  ii.   lib.  iii.  p.  3, 
10  vols.  8vo.  1795. 

where 
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where  philosophers  of  our  days  are  still 
employed  to  investigate  the  reason  of  them. 
The  Abb6  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
a  savage  tribe  in  America  surrounded  by 
enemies,  or  a  civilized  and  populous  nation 
hemmed  in  by  others  in  the  same  state^  is, 
in  many  respects,  circumstaneed  like  the 
islander.  Though  the  barriers  to  a  further 
increase  of  population  be  not  so  well  de* 
fined,  and  so  open  to  common  Observation, 
on  continents  as  on  islands,  yet  they  still 
presönt  obstacles  that  are  nearly  as  insur- 
mountable;  and  the  emigrant,  impatient 
of  the  distresses  which  he  feit  in  his  own 
country,  is  by  no  means  secure  of  finding 
relief  in  another.  There  is  probably  no 
Island  yet  known,  the  produce  of  which 
could  not  be  further  increased.  This  is  alt 
that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.  Both 
are  peopled  up  to  their  actual  produce. 
And  the  whole  earth  is  in  this  respect  like 
an  Island.  But,  as  the  bounds  to  the  num- 
ber  of  people  on  islands,  particularly  when 
they  are  of  small  extent,  are  so  narrow, 
and  so  distinctly  marked,  that  every  per- 
son  must  see  and  acknowledge  them,  an 

inquiry 
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inquiry  into  the  checks  to  population  on 
those^  of  which  we  faave  the  most  au» 
khentic  accounts,  may  tend  considerably 
to  illujätrate  the  present  subject.  The  ques^ 
tion  that  is  asked  in  Captain  Cook's  first 
Voyage^with  respect  to  the  thinly-scattered 
saväges  of  New  Holland^  ^^  By  what  means 
^  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  re- 
^^  duced  to  such  a  number  as  it  can  sub^ 
"  sist*?''  may  be  asked  with  equal  pro* 
priety  respecting  the  most  popiüoüs  Islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  or  the  best-peopled  coun- 
tiies  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  question^ 
applied  generally,  appears  to  me  to  be 
highly  curiousy  and  to  lead  to  the  elucida» 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  obscure^  yet  im-' 
portaiit  points^  in  the  history  of  humaa 
Society.  I  cannot  so  clearly  and  concisely 
describe  tbe  precise  aim  of  the  first  pari 
of  the  present  work,  as  by  saying  that  it 
is  afiL  endeavour  to  answer  this  questioQ.  so 
^plied. 

Of  the  large  islands  of  New  Guinea, 
New  Britain»  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New 

*  Cook's  First  VojfBge,  val  fil  p.  240,  4to. 

^  VOL. ;.  u     .     ^       Hebrides, 
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Hebrides,  little  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  State  of  society  in  them  is  prabably 
very  similar  to  that  which  prevails  among 
many  of  the  sävage  nations  of  America.* 
They  appear  to  be  inhäbited  by  a^number 
of  different  tribes,  who  are  engaged  in  fre- 
quent  hostilities  with  each  other.  The 
chiefe  have  Uttle  authority;  and  private' 
property  being  in  consequence  insecure, 
provisiOns  have  been  rarely  found  bn  them 
in  abmldance^  With  the  large  island  of 
New  Zealand  we  are  better  acquainted  ; 
but.not  in  a  mannet*  to  give  us  a  favourable 
Impression  of  the  State  of  society  among  it» 
inhabitants.  The  picture  of  it,  drawn  by* 
Captain  Cook  in  his  three  diiFerent  Voy-' 
ages,  contains  some  of  the  darkest  shadea 
that  are  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  human  hature.  The  State  of 
perpetual  hostihty,  in  which  the  different 
tribes  of  these  people  Uve:  with  each  other, 
seems  to  be  even  more  striking  than  among 

*  See  the  different  accounts  of  New  Guinea  and  New 
Biitain^  in  the  Histoire  des  Navigations  aux  terres  Au' 
strales;  and  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides  in 
Cook's  Secopd  Voyage^  yd.  ü.  b.  iii. 

U  :.  the 
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the  saviages  of  any  part  of  America  * ;  and 
their  custom  of  eating  human  flesh,  and 
even  their  reHsh  for  that  kind  of  food,  are 
established  beyond  a  possibiHty  of  doubt  \ 
Captain  Cook,  who  is  by  no  means  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  vices  of  savage  life,  says, 
of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  **  If  I  had  fol- 
"lowed  the  ad  vice  of  all  our  pretended 
^*  friends,  I  might  have  extirpated  the 
whole  race ;  for  the  people  of  each  ham- 
let  or  village,  by  turns,  appHed  to  me 
to  destroy.  the  other.  One  would  have 
'*  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  so 
"  striking  a  proof  of  the  divided  State  in 
"  which  these  miserable  people  live,  could 
"  have  been  assigned*^/'  And,  in  the 
same  chapter,  further  on,  he  says,  "  From 
"  my  own  observations,  and  the  informa«- 
"  tion  of  Taweiharooa,  it  appears  to  me, 
"  that  the  New  Zealanders  must  Uve  under 
**  perpetual  apprehensions   of  being  de- 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.     Second  Voy* 
age,  vol.  i.  p.  101.     Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  l6l,  &c. 
^  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
^  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

H  2  "  stroyed 
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^  stroyed  b j  each  other ;  there  being  few 
^  of  their  tribes  that  bave  not,  as  they 
*^  thinfc,  sustained  wrongs  from  some  other 
*>  tribes,  which  they  are  continually  upon 
^  the  watch  to  revenge.  And,  perhaps^ 
*^'  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no 
^  small  incitem^it,****  Their  method  of 
^executing  their  horrible  designs  is  by 
*  stealing  upon  the  adverse  party  in  the 
*<•  night;  andif  they  find  them  unguarded 
^  (which,  however,  I  beheve,  is  very  sei- 
^-  dorn  the  ca^e)  they  kill  every  one  indiis- 
^  eriminately,-not  even  sparing  the  women 
•*  and  chüdren.  When  the  massacre  is 
^  ^  eömpteted,  they  either  feast  and  gorge 
^  «hemselves  on  th©  spot,  or  carry  ofF  as 
^' many  of  tlie  dead  bodies  as  they  cmi^ 
"  and  devour  them  at  home  with  acts?  of 
^'  brutality  too  shocking  to  be  describcd. 
u  im^^'j^Q  give  quarter,  or  to  take  prison- 
*^  ers,  makes  no  part  of  the  military  law, 
"  so  that  the  vanquished  can  only  sckve 
"  their  lives  by  flight.  This  perpetual  State 
*^  of  War  and  destructive  method  of  con- 
*^  ducting  it,  operates  so  strongly  in  pro- 
"  ducing  habitual  circwnspection,  that 
i  "  one 
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**  ^n6  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Ztölatidi^r 
<*  öff  his  guärd,  either  by  öight  W  bj^ 
"  day  V  rf3 

As  thfese  oblaeiVätions  öCcUt  in  the- Jast 
Vbyage,  ift  Which  the  errotS  öf  ifortft^r^ttei 
Cöunts  wtould  have  beöti  cölTettedj  ftäftd  i» 
k  constant  state  of  watfkfe  is  hete  ttpt& 
ietited  as  prevailing  tö  such  a  degree  thöl 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  {iritt€if)äl 
check  to  the  population  of  Nelt  Zeaktt^ 
little  tieed  be  added  ön  this  subjeCt.  We 
ai*e  höt  mfbrmed  irhether  ahy  cuitöftis  äPÄ 
pmctised  by  the  Wometi  ürtfAVouf aM*-td 
Population.  If  such  be  kftoWtt,  they  äW 
pfobably  never  resorted  to,  eiefept  in  tiöiei 
of  great  distress;  ä*  each  tribe  will  lifitui 
tally  wish  to  increafee  the  nümbets  of  fte 
iliembers,  in  otder  tö  give  itself  greatü* 
power  of  attäck  and  defence.  Büt  thö 
vägabond  life  which  the  womeii  of  fhö 
sotithem  Island  lead,  and  the  tölp 
stant  State  of  alarm  in  which  they  live, 
being   obliged    to  travel    and   work  with 

*  Cook's  Tliird  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  137- 

arms 
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armft  in  their  hand6%  must  undoubtedlj 
be  very  unfavourable  to  gestation,  and  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  large  families. 

Yet  powerfiil  as  these  checks  to  popula- 
tion  are,  it  appears,  from  the  recurreiice 
of  seasons  of  scarcitj,  that  they  sddom 
repress  the  number  of  people  below  the 
average  means  of  sub^istence.  ^^  That 
f^  such  seasons  there  are''  (Captain  Cook 
says)  ^^  our  observations  leave  us  no  roran 
**  to  doubt  V  Fish  is  a  principal  part  of 
their  food,  which^  being  only  to  be  pro^» 
f:ured  on  the  sea-coast,    and  at  certain 

tunes"",  must  always  be  considered  as  a 

•      •  • 

precarious  resource.  It  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  dry  and  preserve  any  consider« 
able  Stores  in  a  State  of  society  subject  to 
such  coQstant  alarms ;  particularly,  as  we 
may  suppose,  thät  the  bays  and  creeks 
most  abounding  in  fish  would  most  fre- 
quently  be  the  subject  of  obstinate  con-^ 

•  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
**  Id.  First  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
^  Id,  p.  45. 

test 
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test  to  peoplö  who  were  wandering .  in 
search  of  food*.  The  yegetable  produc- 
tions  are,  the  fern  röot,  yams,  clams  and 
potatoes^.  The  three  last  are  raised  by 
cultivation,  and  are  seldom  found  on  the 
Southern  Island,  where  agriculture  is  büt 
little  known^  On  the  occasional  failure 
of  these  scanty  resources  from  unfavour* 
able  seasons;  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
distress  inust  be .  dreadful.  At  such  pe-f 
liods  it  does ,  not  seem  improbable  that 
the  desire  of  a  good  meal  should.give  ad-» 
ditional  force  to  the  desire  of  revenge,  and 
that  they  should  be  "  perpetually  destroy- 
"  ing  each  other  by  violence,  as  the  only 
*^  alternative  of  perishing  by  hungerV^ 

If  we  turn  'our  eyes.  from  the  thinly- 
scattered  inhäbitants  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  crowded  shores  of  Otaheite  and  the 
Society  Islands,  a  different  scene  opens  to 
cur  view.  All  apprehension  of  dearth 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  banished  from  a 

•  Cook's  TTiird  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  157» 
'  **  Id.  First  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  43, 

"^  Id.  vol.  ii.  p,  405. 

*  ü  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 

country 
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country  thut  is  described  to  be  fruttfiil:  ai 
the  gardeii  of  the  Hei^perides  ^  BuC  thk 
first  impression  would  be  immediatdy«  cor« 
rected  by  a  mmnent's  reflection.  Happi#> 
11669  and  plenty  have  alwajs  been  cob^ 
^dered  ag  the  most  powerfol  causes  of  in« 
crease«  In  a  delightfiil  climate,  wh^e  few 
dkease»  are  known,  and  the  women  are 
eondemned  to  no  severe  fatigües,why  should 
no|;  these  causes  operate  with  a  force  un^ 
paralleled  in  less  favourable  regions  ?  Yet 
if  thay  did,  where  ccmld  the  populatioii 
find  room  and  food  in  such  circumsciibed 
limits  ?  If  the  numbers  in  Otaheite,  not 
40  leagues  in  circuit,  surprised  Captain 
Cook,  when  he  calculated  tiiem  at  twcr 
hundred  and  fbur  thousand  ^  where  conld 
they  be  disposed  of  in  a  ungle  Century, 
when  tbej  would  amount  to  above  thiee 
miUions»  supposing  them  to  double  thek 
numbers  every  twenty-ftve  jears®?    Eacb 

Island 

•  Missiooary  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  347- 
^  Cöok's  Second  Vojage,  vol.  i.  p.  849« 
^  I  feel  very  litüe  doubt  that  this  rate  of  increase  is 
much  slower  than  would  reaRy  take  place,  supposing 

everj 
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bland  of  the  g)roup  would  be  in  a  dhnilat 
mtnation.  The  removal  fröm  one  to  an* 
other  woidd  be  a  change  of  place,  butnot 
a  change  of  the  species  of  distress.  ££fee- 
(üal  emigration,  er  effectual  importation; 
would  be  utterly  excluded,  from  the  situaA 
tion  of  the  islands  and  the  State  of  navi^ 
gation  among  their  inhabitants. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  tö  so  nar- 
row  a  compass,  is  so  clear,  precise  and 
forcible  that  we  cannot  escape  from  it; 
It  cannot  be  answered  in  the  tisüal  vague 
and  inconsiderate  manner,  by  taUdng  o^ 
emigration,  and  ftirther  cuhivation.  Ifi 
the  present  instance,  we  cannot  but  ao- 
knowledge,  that  the  one  is  impossible,  and 
the  other  glaringly  inadequate.  The  fiiUest 
eonviction  must  stare  us  in  the  face,  that 
the  people  on  this  group  of  islands  could 

«very  check  to  be  removed.  If  Otaheite,  with  its  pre- 
sent produce^  were  peopied  only  with  a  kmidred  perBons, 
the  two  sexes  in  eqfiai  numbers^  and  each  man  constaut 
to  one  woman;  I  cannot  but  think  that^  for  five  ot  m 
floccessive  peiiods^  the  increase  wouM  be  more'  rapid 
tban  in  any  instance  hitherto  known»  and  that  they  vfoukl 
probably  doubla  their  niunbera  sa  las«  than  fifteen  yeara, 

not 
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not  continue  to  double  their  numbers  ever j 
Jwenly-^ve  years ;  and  before  we  proceed 
to  inquire  iuto  the  State  of  society  on  them, 
we  must  be  perfectly  certain  that,  imless  a 
perpetiial  miracle  render  the  women  barren, 
we  shall  be  able  to  trace  some  very  powerr 
ftd  checks  to  population  in  the  habits  of 
the  people% 

The  successive  accounts  that  we  have 
received  of  Otaheite  and  the  ncighbouring 
Islands,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Eäreeoie  societies  %  which 
have  justly  occasioned  so  much  surprise 
aOiong  civilized  natiöns.  They  have  been 
so  often  described,  that  little  more  need  be 
Said  of  fhem  here»  than  that  promiscuous 
intercourse  9nd  infanticide  äppiear  to  be 
their  fundamental  laws*  They  consist  ex- 
clusively  of  the  higher  classes ;  "  and'"  (ao 
cording  to  Mr.  Anderson  ^)  "  so  agreeable 

"  is 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  207,  8c  seq.  Second 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  Third  Voyage,  vol.  li.  p.  157,  & 
»eq.     !Missionary  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  347,  4to. 

^  Mr.  Anderson  acted  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist  and 
suif  eon  in  Cook's  last  voyage.  Captain  Cook,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the'expeditioii,  seetn  to  have  had  a  very 

high 
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**  is  this  licentious  plan  of  life  to  their  dis- 
^  Position,  that  the  most  beautiful  ot'  both 
'^  sexes  thus  commonly  spend  their  youth- 
•*  fiil  days,  habituated  to  the  practice  of 
-•*  enomiities  that  would  disgrace  the  most 
"  savage  tribes.****When  an  Eareeoie  wo- 
**  man  is  delivered  of  a  child,  a  piece  of 
"  cloth  dipped  in  water  is  applied  to  thie 
**  mouth  and  nose,  which  suffocates  itV 
Captain  Cook  observes,  '*  It  is  certain  that 
these  societies  greatly  prevent  the  in- 
crease  of  the  superior  classes  of  people, 
^*  of  which  they  are  composed  ^/'  Of  the 
truth  of  this  Observation  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Though  no  particnlar  institntions  of  the 
same  nature  have  been  found  among  the 
lower  classes ;  yet  the  vices  which  form 
their  most  prominent  features  are  bat  too 
generally  spread  Infanticide  is  not  con- 
fined  to  the  Eareeoies.     It  is  permitted  to 

high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  accuracy  of  Observation. 
His  accounts  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  the 
iirst  authority. 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  159. 

*  Id.  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

all. 
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all ;  and  as  its  preralence  among  the  higher 
dasse»  of  the  people  ha^  removed  Iroiii  it 
all  odium,  or  imputation  of  poverty,  it  is 
probafolj  ohexk  adopted  rather  as  a  fashion; 
Ikan  a  resort  of  necessity,  and  appears  ttf 
be  practifted  familiarljr  and  without  reserve; 

It  is  a  very  just  ofoserration  of  Hume; 
that  the  permission  of  infanticide  generally 
contributes  to  increase  the  population  of  a 
eountry  *•  By  removing  the  fears  of  tod 
ntimerous  a  family,  it  encourages  marriage  \ 
and  the  powerful  yearnings  of  nature  pre- 
vent  parerits  firom  resorting  to  so  cruel  aö 
expedient,  except  in  extreme  cases.  Thd 
fashion'  of  the  Eareeoie  societies,  in  Ota^ 
heite  and  its  neighbouring  islands^  may 
hate  made  them  an  exception  to  this  ob^f 
servation ;  and  the  custom  has  probably 
here  a  contrary  tendency.  j 

The  debauchery  and  promiscuous  intern 
coursct  Tfhich  prevail  among  the  lowet 
classes  of  j>eople,  though  in  some  instances 
they  may  have  been  exaggerated,  are  esta- 
blished  to  a  great  extent  on  unquestionable 

*  Hume's  Essay»,  toK  i.  essay  xi.  p. 4SI.  8vo.  1704. 

authority. 
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authority.  Captain  Cook;  in  a  professed 
endeavour  to  rescue  the  women  of  Otaheite 
from  a  too  geoeral  imputation  of  licentious« 
ness,  acknowledges  that  there  are  more  of 
this  character  here  than  in  other  countries ; 
making  at  the  same  time  a  remark  of  the 
most  decisive  nature,  by  abserving  that  the 
women  who  thus  conduct  themselves  do 
not  in  any  respect  lower  their  rank  in  so- 
ciety,  but  mix  indiscriminately  with  those 
©f  the  most  virtuous  character*. 

The  common  marriages  in  Otaheite  are 
without  any  other  ceremony  than  a  present 
from  the  man  to  the  parents  of  the  girl. 
And  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  bargaiil  with 
t^em  for  permission  to  try  their  daughter, 
than  an  absohite  contract  for  a  wife.  IF 
the  father  should  think  that  he  has  noi 
been  suüiciently  paid  for  his  daught^,  ha 
inakes  no  scruple  of  forcing  her  to  leave 
her  fiiend,  and  to  cohabit  with  waothet 
person  who  may  be  more  liberal.  The 
man  is  always  at  Uberty  to  make  a  new 
choice.    Should  his  consort  become  preg-' 

•  Cook's  Set;ond  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

nanty 
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nant,  he  may  kill  the  child,  and,  after  that, 

continue  his  connexion  with  the  motfaer, 

or  leave  her,  according  to  his  pleasuie.    It 

is  only,  when  he  has  adopted  a  child  and 

sufiered  it  to  live,  that  the  parties  aie 

coQsidered  as  in  the  marriage  State.    A 

younger  wife  however  may  afterwards  te 

joined  to  the  first ;   but  the  changing  of 

connexions  is  much  more  general  than  tfaia 

plan,  and  is  a  thing  so  common  that  thej 

Hpeak  of  it  with  great  indifference  ■.    läber- 

tinism  before  marriage  seems  to  be  no  ob- 

jection  to  an  union  of  this  kind  ultimately. 

The  checks  to  population  from  such  a 

State  of  Society  wonld  alone  appear.suffi» 

cient  to  comiteract  the  efiects  of  the  most 

delightful  clinjate,  and  the  most  exuberant 

plenty*    Yet  these  are  not  all.    The  wars 

between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 

Islands,  and  their  civil  contentions  among 

themselvcs,  are  frequent,  and  sometimes 

carried  on  in  a  very  destructive  manner  K 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
•'  Bougainville^  Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  eh.  iii.  p.  217* 
Cook*H  rir«t  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.    Missionary  Voyage, 

^'  Besides 
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Besides  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  field 
of  battle,  the  conquerors  generally  ravage 
the  enemy's  territory,  kill  or  carry  ofF  the 
hogs  andpoxiltry,  and  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  means^  of  future  subsistence. 
The  island  af  Otaheite,  whieh,  iri  the  yeai:s 
1767  and  1768,;  swarmed  with  hogs  and 
fowls,  was,  in  1773,  so  ill  supplied  with 
these  animals,  that  hardly  any  thing  could 
indüce  the  owners  to  part  with  them.  This 
was  .  attributed  by  Captain ,  Cook  prin- 
cipally  to  the  wars  which  had  taken  place 
during  that  interval*.  On  Captain  Van- 
couver's  visit  to  Otaheite  in  1791?  he  ftmnd 
thät  mo8t  of  his  friends,  whom  he  had  left 
m  1777>  were  dead ;  that  there  had  been 
many  wars  since  that  time,  in  some  of 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  westem  districts  of 
Otaheite  had  joined  the  enemy  ;  and  that 
the  king  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
comj^etely  worsted,  and  his  own  districts 
entirely  laid  waste.  Most  of  the  animals, 
plants  and  herbs,  which  Captain  Cook  had 

*  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  rol.i.  p.  182, 183. 
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left,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of 
war'. 

.  The  human  sacrifices  which  are  frequent 
in  Otaheite»  though  alone  sufficient  stronj^jr 
to  fix  the  stain  of  barbarism  on  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  natives,  do  not  probabl  j  occnr 
in  such  considerable  numbcrs  as  materiaUjr 
to  afiect  the  population  of  the  countiy; 
and  the  diseases^  though  they  have  been 
dreadAiUy  increased  by  European  contact, 
were  before  peculiarly  lenient;  and^eyen 
for  some  time  afterwards,  were  notmarked 
by  any  exträordinary  fatality  ^ 

The  great  checks  to  increase  ap^ear  t<^ 
be  the  vices  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  in«» 
fanticide,  and  war»  each  of  these  operaüng 
with  very  considerable  forcc.  Yet,  power^ 
fbl  in  the  prevention  and  destruction  of 
life  as  these  causes  must  be^  they  have  not 
always  kept  down  t\\e  population  to  the 
levelr  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  .  AccordU 
ing  to  Mr.  AndersMi,  ^^  Notwitbstatiding 


•  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b,  i.  c.  &,  p.  98.  4to. 

*  Cootg  'fhird  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p,  148. 

^  the 
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"  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  isiand,  a 
"  famine  frequenüy  happens,  in  which  it 
•*  is  Said  many  perish.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  failüre  o£  some  seasons,  to 
over-population  (which  must  sometimes 
"  almost  necessarily  happen),  or  wars,  I 
'*  have  not  been  able  to  determine ;  though 
^^  the  truth  of  the  fact  may  fairly  be  in- 
"  ferred'  from  the  great  economy  that  they 
"  observe  with  respect  to  their  food,  even 
*•  when  there  is  plenty  */'  After  a  dinner 
with  a  chief  at  UHetea,  Captain  Cook  ob- 
served,  that  when  the  Company  rose,  many 
öf  the  common  people  rushed  in,  tp  pick 
up  the  crumbs  which  had  fallen,  and  for 
which  they  searched  the  leaves  very  nar- 
rowly.  Several  of  them  daily  attended  the 
ships,  and  assisted  the  butchers  for  the 
sake  of  the  entrails  of  the  hogs  which  were 
killed*  In  general,  little  seemed  to  fall  to 
their  share,  except  oflfals.  "  It  must  be 
**  owned/'  Captain  Cook  says,.  "  that  they 
•*  are  exceedingly  careful  of  every  kind  of 

•  Cook*»  Third  Voy.  vol.  ü,  p.  153,  154. 

VOL.  I.  I  "  Provision, 
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**  Provision,  and  waste  nothing  that  can  be 
"  eaten  by  man,  flesh  and  fish  especially*/* 
Prom  Mr.  Andereon's  account,  it  appears 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  animal  food 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  lower  class  of  people, 
and  then  it  is  either  fish,  sea-eggs,  or  other 
marine  productions";  for  they  seldom  or 
never  eat  pork.  The  king  or  principal 
chief  is  alone  ablei  to  fumish  this  luxmy 
every  day ;  and  the  inferior  chieis,  accord- 
ing  to  their  riches,  once  a  week  fortnight 
or  month**.  When  the  hogs  and  fowb 
have  been  diminished  by  wars  or  too  great 
consmnption,  a  prohibition  is  laid  upon 
these  arlicles  of  food,  which  continues  in 
force  sometimes  for  several  months,  or  even 
for  a  year  or  two,  during  which  time  of 
course  thpy  mnltiply  very  fast,  and  be^ 
come  again  plentifiil  ^.  The  common  dieA 
even  of  the  Eareeoies  who  are  among  the 
principal  people  of  the  islands  is,  accordr 
ing  to  Mr.  Anderson,  miade  up  of  at  least 

•  Cook's  Second  Voy,  vol.i.  p,  176. 
^  Id.  Third  Voy,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
*Id.  p.l55. 

nine- 
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nine-tenths  of  vegetable  food  *.  And  as  a 
distinction  of  ranks  is  so  strongly  marked, 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  appear  to  depend  abso- 
lutely  on  the  will  of  their  chiefs,  we  may 
well  imagine  that  these  chiefs  will  often 
live  in  plenty,  while  their  vassals  and  ser*- 
vant's  are  pinched  with  want. 

From  the  late  accounts  of  Otaheite  in 
the  Missionary  Voyage,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  depopulating  causes  above  enu- 
merated  have  operated  with  most  extFaor^- 
dinary  force  since  Captain  Cook^s  last 
Visit.  A  rapid  succession  of  destructive 
wars,  during  a  part  of  that  interval,  is 
taken  notice  of  in  the  interniediate  visit  of 
Captain  Vancouver  ^ ;  and  from  the  small 
Proportion  of  women  remarked  by  the 
Missionaries  %  we  may  infer  that  a  greater 
number  of  female  infants  had  been  de- 
stroyed  than  formerly.  This  scarcity  of 
women  would  naturally  increase  the  vice 
of  promiscuous  intercourse,  and,  aided  bjr 

*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
**,Väncouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  7,  p.  137. 

*  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  192  &  S85. 

I  2  the 
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tbe  ravages  of  European  diseaises,  strike 
most  effectually  at  the  root  of  population  *. 
It  is  probable  that  Captain  Cook,  from 
the  data  on  which  he  founded  his  calcu- 
latioi),  may.  have  overrated  the  population 
of  Otaheite,  and  perhap»  the  Missionaries 
have  rated  it  too  low^;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  population  has  very  con- 
siderably  decreased  since  Captain  Cook's 
Visit,  from  the  different  accounts  that  are 
given  of  the  habits  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  economy  at  the  different  periods. 
Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Anderson  agree  in 
describing  their  extreme  carefulness  of 
every  kind  of  food ;  and  Mr,  Anderson, 
apparently  after  a  very  attentive  investiga- 
tion  of  the  subject,  mentions  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  famines.  The  Missionaries, 
on  the  contrary,  thoughthey  stronglynotice 
the  distress  from  this  cause  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  speak  of  the 
productions  of  Otaheite  as  being  in  the 
greatest  profasion ;  and  observe  that  not- 

•  Missionary  Voyage,  Appen«  p.  347« 
^  Id.  eh.  xiii.  p.  212. 

withstanding 
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withstanding  the  horrible  waste  committed 
at  feastings,  and  by  the  Eareeoie  society, 
want  is  seldom  known  *. 

It  would  appear,  from  these  accounts, 
that  the  population  of  Otaheite  is  at  pre- 
sent  repressed  considerably  below  the 
average  means  of  subsistence,  but  it  would 
be  premature  to  eonclude  that  it  will  eon^ 
tinue  long  so.  The  variations  in  the  State 
of  the  island  which  were  observed  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  difFerent  visits  appear 
to  prove  that  there  are  marked  oscillations 
in  its  prosperity  and  population  ^  And 
this  is  exactly  what  we  should  suppose 
from  theory.  We  cannot  iraagine  that  the 
population  of  any  of  these  islands  has  for 
ages  past  remained  stationary  at  a  fixed 
i^umber,  or  that  it  can  have  been  regularly 
increasing,  according  to  any  rate,  however 
slow.  Great  fluctuations  must  necessa- 
rily  have  taken  place.  Over-populousness 
would  at  alltimes  increase  the  natural  pro- 
pensity  of  savages  tp  war ;  and  the  enmi* 

•  Missionary  Voy.  p.  195.    Appen.  p.  385. 

^  pook's  Secoud  Voy.  voL  i.  p.  182^  &  seq.  &  346, 

tie3 
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ties  occasioned  by  aggressions  of  this  kind, 
would  continue  to  spread  devastation,  long 
after  the  original  inconvenience,  which 
might  have  prompted  them^  had  ceased  to 
be  feit  •.  The  distresses  experienced  from 
one  or  two  unfavourable  seasons,  operating 
on  a  crowded  population,  which  was  be- 
fore  liring  with  the  greatest  economy,  and 
pressing  hard  against  the  limits  of  its  food» 
would,  in  such  a  State  of  society,  occasion 
the  more  general  prevaJence  of  infanticide 
and  promiscuous  intercourse  ^ ;  and  these 
depopulating  causes  would  in  the  same 
manner  continue  to  act  with  increased 
force,  for  some  time  after  the  occasion 
which  had  aggravated  them.  was  at  an  end. 
A  change  of  habits  to  a  certain  degree^ 
gradually  produced  by  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances,  would  soon  restore  the  popu^ 

*  Missionary  Voy.  p.  225. 

^  I  hope  I  may  never  be  mbunderstood  with  regard  to 
some  of  these  prev;ßntive  causes  of  over-population^  and 
be  supposed  to  imply  the  slightest  apptobatidn  of  ifaetti^ 
merely  because  I  relate  their  effects.  A  cause^  which 
may  prevent  any  particular  evil,  may  be  beyond  all  com- 
parisoo  worse  than  the  evU  itself* 

lation» 
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lation,  which  could  not  long  be  kept  below 
its  natural  level  without  the  most  extreme 
violence.  How  far  European  contaet  may 
operate  in  Otaheite  with  this  extreme  vio- 
lence, and  prevent  it  from  recovering  its 
former  population,  is  a  point  which  expe- 
rience  only  can  determine.  But,  should 
this  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on 
tracing  the  causes  of  it,  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  aggravated  vice  and  misery. 

Of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
we  have  a  less  intimate  knowledge  than  of 
Otaheite ;  but  pur  information  is  sufficient 
to  assure  us  that  the  State  of  society  in  all 
the  principal  groups  of  them  is  in  most 
respects  extremely  similar.  Among  the 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  islanders,  the  same 
feudal  System  and  feudal  turbulence,  the 
same  extraordinary  power  of  the  chiefs 
and  degraded  State  of  the  lower  Orders  of 
society,  and  nearly  the  same  promiscuous 
intercourse  among  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple,  have  been  found  to  prevail,  as  in  Ota- 
heite. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands,  though  the 
power  of  thq  king  was  said  to  be  unlimited, 

and 
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and  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  at 
bis  disposal ;  yet  it  appeared  that  some 
of  the  other  chiefs  acted  like  petty  sove- 
reigns,  and  frequenüy  thwarted  his  mea- 
stures,  of  which  he  often  complained.  "  But 
"  however  independent"  (Captain  Cook 
says)  "  on  the  despotic  power  of  the  king 
the  great  men  may  be,  we  saw  instances 
enough  to  prove,  that  the  lower  Orders 
of  people  have  no  property  nor  safety 
**  for  their  persons,  but  at  the  will  of  the 
Chiefs  to  whom  they  respectively  be- 
long  */'  The  chiefs  often  beat  the  infe- 
rior people  most  unmerciftilly  ^ ;  and,  when 
any  of  them  were  caught  in  a  theft  on 
board  the  ships,  their  masters,  far  irom 
interceding  for  them,  would  often  advise 
the  killing  of  them%  which,  as  the  chiefs 
themselves  appeared  to  have  no  great 
horror  of  the  crime  of  theft,  could  only 
arise  fi^om  their  considering  the  lives  öf 
these  poor  people  as  of  little  or  no.value. 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  first  visit  to  the 

*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p,  406. 

^  P.  232. 

^  P.  233.  , 

Sandwich 
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Sandwich  Islands,  had  reason  to  think  that 
extemal  wars  and  internal  commotions 
were  extremely  frequent  among  the  na- 
tives*.  And  Captain  Vancouver,  in  his 
later  account,  strongly  notices  the  dreadful 
devastations  in  many  of  the  islands  from 
Üiese  causes.  Incessant  contentions  had 
occasioned  alterations  in  the  difFerent  go- 
vernments  since  Captain  Cook^s  visit. 
Only  one  chief  of  all  that  were  known  at 
that  time  was  living ;  and,  on  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that  few  had  died  a  natural 
death,  most  of  them  having  been  killed  in 
these  unhappy  contests^.  The  power  of 
the  Chiefs  over  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
people  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  appears  to 
be  absolute.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  pay  them  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience ;  and  this  State  of  servility  has  mani- 
festly  a  great  efFect  in  debasing  both  their 
minds  and  bodies^  The  gradations  qf 
rank  seem  to  be  even  more  strongly 
marked  here  than  in  the  other  islands,  as 

•  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  247- 

^  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  187, 188. 

*  Cook'8  Third  Voyage,  voU  vi.  p.  157* 

the 
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the  Chiefs  of  higher  rank  behave  to  those 
who  are  lower  in  this  scale  in  the  most 
haughty  and  oppressive  manner  *. 

It  is  not  known  that  either  in  the  Friendly 
er  Sandwich  Islands  infanticide  is  prac- 
tised,  or  that  institutions  are  estabhshed 
similar  to  the  Eareeoie  societies  in  Ota* 
heite.  But  it  seems  to  be  stated  on  unques- 
tionable  authority  that  prostitution  is  ex- 
tensively  diffiised,  and  prevails  to  a  great 
degree  among  the  lower  classes  of  women  ^ ; 
which  must  always  operate  as  a  most  power- 
ful  check  to  population.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  toutous^  or  servants,  who 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
attendance  upon  ihe  Chiefs  %  do  not  often 
marry ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  polygamy 
allowed  to  the  superior  people  must  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  and  aggravate  the 
vice  of  promiscuous  intercOurse  among  the 
inferior  classes. 

Were  it  an  established  fact  that  in  the 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

^  Id.  vol.  i.  p»  401.    VoL  ii»  p«  643.    Vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
Missionary  Voy.  p.  270. 

*  Id.  voKLp.  3&4. 

more 
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more  fertile  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
very  little  or  nothing  was  sufFered  from 
poverty  and  want  of  food  ;  as  we  could 
not  expect  to  find  among  savagejs  in  such 
climates  any  great  degree  of  moral  re- 
straint,  the  theory  on  the  subject  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  vice, 
including  war,  was  the  principal  check  to 
their  pppulation.  The  accounts  which  wc 
have  of  these  islands  strongly  confirm  this 
conclusion.  In  the  three  great  groups  of 
islands  which  have  been  noticed,  vice  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  most  prominent  feature*  In 
Easter  Island,  from  the  great  disproportion 
of  the  males  to  the  females  %  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  infanticide  prevails,  though 
the  fact  may  not  have  come  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  any  of  our  navigators.  P6rouse 
seeroed  to  think  that  the  women  in  each 
district  were  common  property  to  the  men 
of  that  district  ^  though  the  numbers  of 
chUdren  which  he  saw ""  would  rather  tend 

*  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p,  289-    Voyage  de  P6- 
rouse^  c.  iv.  p.  S2d.  c.  v.  p.  336.  4to.  1794. 

b  Piroiue,  c.  iy.  p.  ^SUSk  ^  v«  p«  38& 

•  Id.  c.  V.  p.  336. 

to 
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to  contradict  this  opinion.  The  fluctua- 
tions  in  the  population  of  Easter  Island 
appear  to  have  been  very  considerable 
since  its  first  discovery  by  Roggewein  in 
3722,  though  it  cannot  have  been  much 
afFected  by  European  intercourse.  Froro 
the  description  of  P6rouse  it  appeared,  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  to  be  recovering  its 
population,  which  had  been  in  a  very  low 
State,  probably  either  from  drought,  civil 
dissensions,  or  the  prevalence  in  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  infantieide  and  promis- 
cuous  intercoiu-se.  When  Captain  Cook 
visited  it  in  his  second  voyage,  he  calcu- 
lated  the  population  at  -six  or  seven  hun- 
dred*, Perouse  at  two  thousand^;  and, 
from  the  number  of  children  which  he  ob-* 
served,  and  the  niunber  of  new  houses  that 
,  were  building,  he  conceived  that  the  popu* 
lation  was  on  the  increase  ^ 

In  the  Marianne  Islands,  according  to 
Pere    Gobien,    a    very    great    number^ 

•  CooVs  Second  Voy.  voL  i.  p.  289- 
•*  P6rouse,  c.  v.  p.  336. 

•  Ibid. 

^  Uneinfinit^  dejeunes  gens.«— Hist.  des  Navigations 
aux  Terres  Australes^  vol.  ii.  p.  507* 

of 
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of  the  young  men   remained  unmärried, 

living  like  the  members  of  the  Eareeoie 

Society  in  Otaheite,  and  distinguished  by 

a  similar  name*.     In  the  island  of  For- 

mosa,  it  is  said  that  the  women  were  not 

allowed  to  bring  children  into  the  worid 

feefore  the  age  of  thirty-five.     If  they  were 

with-child  prior  to  that  period,  an  abortion 

was  effected  by  the  priestess,  and  tili  the 

husband  was  forty  years  of  age  the  wife 

continued  to  live  in  her  father^s  hbuse,  and 

was  only  seen  by  stealth  ^. 

The 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  note  of  th« 
£ditor. 

**  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  2  vols,  folio  edit. 
1744,  vol.  i.  p.  794.  This  relation  is  given  by  John  Albert 
de  M andesloe,  a  German  traveller  of  some  reputation  for 
fidelity,  though  I  believe,  in  diis  instance,  he  takes  his  ao 
counts  from  the  Dutch  writers  quoted  by  MontesquieiT 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  Ö3.  ch.  17).  The  authority  is  not 
perhaps  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  so  stränge 
a  custom ;  though  I  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
wholly  improbable.  In  the  same  account  it  is  mentioned^ 
Üiat  there  is  no  difference  of  condition  among  these  peo« 
ple,  and  that  their  v\^ars  are  so  bloodless  that  the  deadi 
of  a  Single  person  generally  decides  them.  In  a  very 
healthy  climate,  where  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
favourable  to  population  and  a  Community  of  goods  war 

estabUshedy 
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The  transient  visits  which  have  been 
Tnade  to  some  other  Islands,  and  the  im^f 
perfect  accounts  we  have  of  them,  do  not 
enable  us  to  enter  into  any  particular  de- 
tail of  their  customs ;  but,  from  the  gene« 
ral  similarity  of  these  customs,  as  fiir  as 
has  been  observed,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that,  though  they  may  not  be  marked  by 
some  of  the  more  atroeious  peculiarities 
which  have  been  mentioned,  vicious  habits 
with  respect  to  women,  and  wars,  are  the 
principal  checks  to  their  population. 

These  however  are  not  all.  On  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  happy  State  of  plenty,  in  which 
the  natives  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  have 
been  said  to  live,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  our  imagiuations  have  been  carried 
beyond  the  truth  by  the  exuberant  descrip^ 
tions  which  have  sometimes  been  given  of 

e^tablishedy  as  no  individual  would  have  reason  to  fear 
particular  poo^ty  from  a  large  family^  the  goverament 
would  be  in  a  nuumer  compelied  to  take  upon  itself  tbfa 
fuppression  ofthe  population  by  law ;  and,  as  this  would 
be  the  greatest  violation  of  every  natural  feeling,  there 
caiinot  be  a  more  forcible  argument  against  a  Community 
«f  goods;. 

these 
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these  delightfid  spots,  The  not  unfrequent 
pressure  of  want,  even  in  Otaheite,  men- 
tioned  in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  has 
undeceived  us  with  regard  to  the  most  fer« 
tile  of  all  these  islands ;  and  firom  the  Mis- 
sionary  Voyage  it  appears,  that,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  when  the  bread-fniit  is 
out  of  season,  all  sufFer  a  temporary  scar- 
city.  At  Oheitahoo,  one  of  the  Marquesas, 
it  amounted  to  hunger,  and  the  very  ani- 
mals  were  pinched  for  want  of  food.  At 
Tongataboo,  the  principal  of  the  Friend- 
ly  Islands,  the  chiefs  to  secure  plenty 
Changed  their  abodes  to  other  islands*, 
and,  at  times,  many  of  the  natives  suffered 
much  firom  want *^.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
long  droughts  sometimes  occur  %  hog^  and 
yams  are  oflen  very  scarce  \  and  visitons 
are  received  with  an  unwelcome  austerity 
Tery  difFerent  firom  the  profiise  benevolence 
of  Otaheite.     In  New  Caledonia  the  inhar 

•  Missionary  Voy.  Appen.  p.  385. 
^  Id.  p.  270. 

•  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b,  iii.  c.  viii.  p.  SSO. 
^  Id.  c.  YÜ.  and  viii. 

bitants 
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bitants  feed  upon  spiders  %  and  are  some*- 
times  reduced  to  eat  great  pieces  of  stea^ 
tite  to  appease  the  cravings  of  their  hun- 
ge^^ 

These  facts  strongly  prove  that,  in  what- 
ever  abundance  the  productions  of  these 
Islands  niay  be  found  at  certain  periods, 
or  however  they  may  be  checked  by  igno- 
rance,  wars  and  other  causes,  the  average 
population,  generally  speaking,  presses  hard 
against  the  limits  of  the  average  food.  In 
a  State  of  society,  where  the  Hves  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  people  seem  to  be 
considered  by  their  superiors  as  of  httle  or 
no  value,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  very  lia- 
ble  to  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
-pearances  of  abundance;  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  hogs  and  vegetables 
might  be  exchanged  in  great  profiision  fbr 
European  commodities  by  the  principal 
proprietors,  while  their  vassals  and  slaves 
were  suffering  severely  from  want. 

*  Voyage  in  Search  of  P6rouse^  eh.  xiii.  p.  420.  Engl 
transl.  4to. 

^  Id.  eh.  xiii.  p.  400. 

I cannot 
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:I  c?tnnot  cönclude  this  general  review  of 
that  department  of  human   society  which 
lias  been  classed  under  the  name  of  savage 
life,  withöut  i  observing :  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage  in«  it-  above . civilized  iife  that  I  can 
discovery .  is.the  possession  of  a  greater  de-^ 
gi^ee»  of  kisur&f^y^the  ihass'  of .  tbe  pepple. 
There  is  less  woifk;t0tb6dloiie9  and  conse-^ 
quently  liiere  ^tiS'less  laboun  *  When  we 
con3ider.  the  ;incessaDt>toil  to  which  the 
lower  classes  of  soüiety:  in  oivilized  Ufe  are 
condemned,  this  eannot  but  appciap  to  us  a 
striking  adväntage^j  but  it  is  probably  over- 
balanced  by  much  greater  diaadväntages. 
In  oll  those  countries^  where  provisions  are 
pfipqured  with  faciUty,  a  most  tyrannical 
(jU^jtinctioa  of  xank  prevails^     Blows  and 
viplationis  of,  iproperty .  seem .  to  be  matters 
o^(.caursje;;  and  t^e.  k)wevt  class6s  of  the 
pcaople  arein  astateof  comparative  degra- 
d0|:iQnimuch  belowwhat  is  knöwn  in  ciyi- 
lized  nation^.     In  that  part  of  savage  hfe 
where  algr^eat  degree;X)f  equality  obtains, 
the  1  4iffifc?ult;y  of  profeuring  food  and  the 
ba^dships '  of  iii(iessant  war  create  a  degree 
of  labour  not,  infetior  to  that  which  is  ex- 
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erted  by  the  Iower  classes  of  the  people  in 
civilized  society,  tbough  much  more  un^ 
equally  divided. 

But  though  we  maj  compare  the  labour 
of  Üiese  two  classes  of  human  society,  their 
pnvatioiks  and  sufferings  will  admitof  no 
comparison.  <  Nothing  appears  to  me  to 
place  this  in  so  sta^iking  a  point  of  yiew,  as 
the  whole  tenor  of  education  among  the 
rüder  tribes  of  savages  in  Amerida.  Every 
thing  that  cän  iccmtribute  to  teach  the  most 
unmoved  patience  under  the  beverest  pains 
and  misforCiines,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
harden  ihe  heärt,  andnarrow  all  the  sources 
of  sympathy,  ]s  most  sednlonsly  inculoited 
ön  the  savage*  The  civilized  man,  on  Üie 
contrary,  though  he  may  be  advised  to  bear 
evil  with  patience  when  it  coQies,  is  not  in- 
structed  to  be  always  expecting  it.  Other 
virtues  are  to  be  called  into  action  besides 
fbrtitude.  He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his 
neighbour,  or  even  his  enemy^  in  distress ; 
to  encourage  aad  expand  his  social  afifec* 
tions ;  and^  in  generale  to  etüarge  the  sphere 
of  pleasurafale  emoticms.  The  obvious  in-* 
ference  from  these  two  di!flfer6nt  modes  of 

edutation 
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education  is,  that  the  civilized  man  hopes 
to  enjoy,  the  savage  expects  only  to  sufFer. 
The  preposterous  System  of  Spartan  dis- 
cipline,  and  thatt  ^  uiinauirdl  absorption  of 
every  private  feeling  in  concern  for  the 

surdly  admire^y.wtrüuld  never  have  existed 
but  among  a  people  exposed  to  perpetual 
burdisbi^iaÄd  pK99iüiaxii  i^rom  i&tf^ssg^t 
w»t3  and  aö  al  ätate^  umdeF  the  c(H)3tant  fear 
of  dreadfill^  xtiWM^  »i  Ibr tun«.  Jfistead ;  of 
aonBidenng,the»e  ph^ocüieoa^  mdk».ting 
8ily  »pecttUiir  tendency  to  fortitude;  änd  pai- 
to8)tiam>m)ilAM2iafdposit'i€»ri;€^  tbe  Spartana» 
I  dioiild  itierely  doBsidar?  ^em  as  .a  «strong 
ÜMÜiGation  of  the  miserable  and  almost 
texrage  (Starte  of  Sparta,  ajid  of  Grxeece  jfn 
generai  aHthat  time.  Like  the  commodities 
in>  ia  snaopioet^:  tkose  mrtues  "wUl  ibe  f  prod  uced 
» ithe' greätjest  quantity,  for  which  there  is 
thisfgreaitest  diemand ;  and  where  patience 
nüdfeDpain  and  priVations,  and  extravagant 
pätriotic  «aoiifices,  are  the  most  called  for, 
it  is  a  melancholy  indieation  of  the  ipisery 
of  the  people^  and  the  inseourity  of  the 

8ta(te.    ^  '■'  * 
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CHAP.  VI. 

I 

Cfthi  Cheeki  to  Populatim  amtmg  the  aneieni  InhäKtanh 

cf  the  North  qf  Europe. 

» 

A  HISTORY  of  the  earlj  migrations  and 
Settlements  of  mankind,  with  the  motiref^ 
which  prompted  them,  would  illustrate  in 
a  striking  manner  the  constant  tendenoy 
in  the  human  race  to  increase  beyond  tfae 
means  of  subsistence.  Without  some  ge^ 
neral  law  of  this  nature,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  World  could  never  have  been  peopled% 
A  State  of  sloth,  and  not  of  restlessness  and 
activity,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  natural 
State  of  man ;  and  this  latter  dispositimi 
could  not  have  been  generated  but  by  the 
strong  goad  of  necessity,  though  it  might 
afterwards  be  continued  by  habit,  and  the 
new  associations  that  were  formed  from  it^ 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  thirst  öf 
martial  glory. 
We  are  told  that  Abraham  and  Lot  had 

so 
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so  great  substance  in  cattle,  that  the  land 
would  not  bear  them  both,  that  they  might 
dwell  together.  There  was  striie  between 
their  berdsmen.  And  Abraham  proposed 
to  Lot  to  separate,  and  said,  "  Is  not  the 
"  wliole  land  before  thee  ?  If  thou  wUt 
'*  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
"  right ;  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
"  then  I  will  go  to  the  left "." 

This  simple  Observation  and  proposal  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  that  great  spring 
of  action  which  overspread  tlie  whole 
eartfa  with  people ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  drove  some  of  the  less  fortunate  in- 
habitants  of  the  globe,  yielding  to  irresis- 
tible  pressure,  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence 
in  the  bnrning  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  fiozen  regions  of  Siberia and  North 
America.  The  first  migrations  would  na- 
turally  find  no  other  obstacles  than  the 
nature  of  the  country ;  but  when  a  consi- 
derable  part  of  the  earth  had  been  peopled, 
though  but  thinly,  the  possessors  of  these 
districts  would  not  yield  them  to  others 

*  Genesis,  eh.  xiü. 

witbout 
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withbut  a  struggle ;  and  the  tedundant  in-> 
häbieants  »öf  any  6f  the  more  central  spot!^ 
coold^  not  find  room  for  themsel  v^  ^tfeoüt 
expellirigl  their  ^fi^risst  neighbonre,  or  a« 
l«t8t  pasÄlng  thwtogh  their  terrttöries,  whidl' 
WottldfiöfceÄiarilyglVe öccasion  to frequent' 

'  The  ttiididlefetttiides  of  Europe  aiid  Asia 

seem  to  have  b^eii  oecupied  at  an  early 

period' 6f  histöty  by  hations  of  shepherds. 

Thu6y cfidcfr  gAW^  it  as  his  opinion,  thät  the 

tnilized  steted  >öf  Ettföpc  and  Asia,^  in  his' 

ik^aei  CUXM  not'  t6^i^  the  Scythjjaiis  unitiefdl- 

¥et  d  coaötory  iÄ  |>astufe  cannot  posslblj^ 

srtippoTt  dö  inän|y' inhabilants  as^  a  country 

hitilJagel     Büt  whät  renderä  ntttiöiiä   <# 

shepherds   s6    forinidablej   is    the   poi^Äi* 

#hitifc  they  pös«6sä  of  niövihg  altogethet\^ 

and  the  Aecessity  they  fi*equ6ntly  feel  c^ 

^jitrtStffg  thiS'  {yöivfer  itt  search  of  fresh  ^tf-* 

titt^e  f(A  liheir  h^erds.    A  tribtf  that  is  r}6fe 

int  ^ättte  Ms  äÄ  immediäte  pTenty  öf*  fo64.' 

Ev«tto  the  p&fetit  stock  lÄäy  be  dieirotri-erf 

i»  däse  i6f  äbäöhite  neceS^ity .    The  ivörtfäk 

live  in  greater  ease  than  among  nations  of 

t  hmiters,  and  ai'6  ifcöfi1^^t|iilently  more  pro- 

^  '=  '  lific. 
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lific.  The  men,  bold  in  their  united  strength, 
ajQd  confiding  in  their  power  of  procuring 
pasture  for  their  cattle  by  cbange  of  place, 
feel  probably  but  few  fears  about  pro-, 
viding  for  a  family .  These  combined  causes 
soon  produce  their  natural  and  invariable 
e0ect,  an  extended '  pojpulation.  A  more 
firequent  and  rapid  change  of  place  then 
becomes  necessary.  A  wider  and  more 
extensive  territory  is  succeösively  occupied. 
A  broader  desolatipn  extends  all  around 
them.  Want  pinches  the  less  fortunate 
9iQinbers  of  the  society ;  and  at  length  the 
ippipossibility  of  supporting  such  a  pumber 
tog^ther  becoffies  too  evident  to  be  resisted. 
Xoung  scions  are  then  pushed  out  firom 
the  parent  stock,  and  instructed  to  explore 
frßsh  regionSy  and  to  gain  happier  seats  for 
tbemselves  by  their  swords. 

**  Hhe  World  is  all  before  them  Mrhere  to  choose." 

Eefttless  from  present  distress,  flushed  with 
the  hope  of  fairer  prospects,  and  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  these 
daring  adventurers  are  likely  to  become 
ibrmidable  adversaries  to  all  who  oppose 

them. 
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them.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  long 
settled,  engaged  in  the  peäceinl  occupar- 
tions  of  trade  and  agricultare,  would  not 
often  be  able  to  resist  the  energy  of  men 
acting  under  such  po^erfol  motives  of  ei- 
ertion*  And  -  the'  fi^qnaa*  cx)ntests!  with 
tribes  in  the  saine  «drqumstances  with  them- 
selves,  wöuld  be  so  manystniggles  forexist- 
erice^  and«  would  bei  fought  with  a  desperate 
cöuragC' io^pirod  by  the  reftection,  that 
d6ath  would  be  the  punishment  ^  of  d^feai, 
and  life  the  pri^e  öf  victory.    »"  »^  i!i 

lü'these  savage  cöiite6t»,many  tribes  müsC 
have  bfe*ö  •  ütterly  ^^ex*emiinated.  Matojr 
ptobäbly  {ierished  by  haitislöps  and  fätriine: 
Others,  Wböse  l*slding  star  had  given  them 
a  happifer  '  ditectiöö,  becättie  ^  g^eat  ianä 
powerftil  tribesf  and  in '  their  tura  sent  öff 
fresh  adventurers  in  seärch'  of  other  seats: 
These  would  at  first  owe  aUegiance  to  their 
parent  tribe ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  ties 
which  boiind  them  would  be;  little  feltj^  ^and 
they  would  remain  friends,  or  become  ene- 
mie4;  accbrdirig.as  their  power,^ i;heir  aiUh- 
bition,  or  their  cönvenience,  taiight  dictate. 

The  prodigiöus  waste  of  human  hfe,  oc- 

casioned 
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casioned  bj  ihis  perpetuäl  stniggle  for 
room  and  food,  would  be  more  than  sup* 
plied  by  the  mighty  power  of  populätion, 
acting  in  some  degree  uiishackled  from  the 
constant  habit  of  migratioh.  A  prevailing 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  change 
of  place,  a  constant  expectation  of  plunder, 
a  power  even,  if  distressed,  of  selUng  their 
children  as  slaves,  added  to  the  natural  care^ 
lessness  of  the  barbaric  character,  wouid 
all  cötispire  to  raise  a  populätion,  which 
would  remain  to  be  xepresisbdi  afterwardi 
by  famine  or  war.        -  j       »^^^ 

The  tribes  that  possessed  themselves  of 
the  more  fruitful  regions^  •  thotigh  » they 
might .  win  them  and  määntaid '  <them »  by 
continuai  battles,  rapidly  incfeäsed  itt  iitim*- 
ber  and  power,  from  thö  inbreased  m^ns 
of  subsistenee ;  tili  at  lengtHi  täie^  whole 
territory,  "from  the  cotifines  elf 'Oiina  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bälde,  was  peppled.by  a 
various  race  of  barbarians, .  brave,  robust^ 
and  enterprising,  inured  to  hardship^,  and 
delighting  in  war*.    While'  the ' diflferent 

,  f^xed 
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^  The  vi^ous  branchiiigs^  (^yi^^igiii^ .  ,an|d^  qontpsts  of 

the  great  Tartar  nation  are  curiously  described  in  the 

...._  Genealogical 
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fixed  goveramentSi  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by 
superipr  populätion  aad  supejrior  skill,  were 
able  %o  Qppose  ao  impenetrable  barrier  to 
their  destroyipig  hordei^,  they  wasted  their 
superfluQUS'pumbers  in  contests  with  each 
other ;  but  tbe  moment  that  the  weakness 
of  the  aetüed  govemments,  or  the  casiial 
imion  of  many  of  these  wandering  tribea» 
gave  them  the  ascendaiit  in  power,  the 
storm  discharged  itself  on  the  fairest  pro^ 
vinces  of  tbe  earth ;  and  China,  Fersia^ 
Egypt  and  Italy  were  overwhelmed  at 
dififerent   periods    in    this    flood  of  bar- 

barism. 

These  jemarks  are  strongly  exempUfied 
in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
shepherds  of  the  north  of  Europe  were  long^ 
held  in  check  by  the  vigour  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  namo^ 
The  fonnidabk  imiption  of  the  Cimbri  in 

Genealogicai  Hititory  of  the  Tartärs  by  the  Khftn  Abttt 
Ghazi ;  (tra&alated  into  Englisfa  from  die  French,  ^th  ad- 
ditions^  in  8  vols.  Svo»)  but  the  misfortime  of  all  history  i», 
that  white  the  particular  motives  of  a  fe w  princes  and  leaders^ 
in  their  various  projects  of  am^ition,  are  sometimes  de- 
tailed  with  accuracyi  the  general  causes  which  crowd 
their  Standards  with'  iR^tig  foüowers  are  often  entirely 
overlöoked. 

search 


seäTch  of  new  Settlements,  thöugh  signa^ 
li«ed  by  the  destruction  of  five  consulftr 
araiies^  was  at  length  arrestcd  in  its  victo*- 
mus  career  by  Marius ;  and  the  barbariäirt 
Were  taught  to  repent  their  ?askn€!6s  by  thö 
älmost  complete  extetminatkm  of  this  pOMKi 
epftilcolofty  ^  The  names  of  Juliiis  Gafcsar' 
of  Drostrs,  Tiberius,  a^d  Oermanicuis,  im-«.' 
pnessed  Ott  their  minds  by  the  slatighteir  bf 
their  countpymen,  continued  to  inspitfc 
them  mth  a  fear  of  encroajching  on  the 
Roman  territory.  But  they  were  rath^ 
twtimphfed  ovcT  than  vanquislred^;  and 
Aough  the  amiies  ör  colonies  which  they 
seM  forth^  i^ere  either  cut  otf  br  fotced  back 
itttö  their  original  seatSf,  the  vigoitr  of  1^ 
gi»eat  GfermjtfÄ  n^^ti  remained  unimpaiired, 
md  teady  to  pöUi?  förtb  her  iiftrdy  söhs  ift 
öonstättt  sueeesöiön,  trherever  they  cofAd! 
fbW;e  Äft  opetiing  for  themsdve»  by  their 
sW6»dfe  ITtie  feeble  ifeigns  of  Deciüs,  Gä^ 
Im^  -^railiSÄUS^  Valeriaö,-«nd  GöHieWOS,' 
afbtded  such  an  öpeftmg,  afld  weffe  iff 
ööttsequencö'  marfecd  by'  a  geneml  irrup^ 

• '  '^  Tafdttiä  deltforibud  Gcfröianortitfr,  s.'&t'J'- ' 

:^^      '  tion 
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tion  öf  barbarians.  The  Goths,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  migrated  in  the  course  of 
SQme  years  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Euxine, 
were  bribed  to  withdraw  their  victorious 
tropps  by  an  annual  tribute.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  dangerous  secret  of  the  wealth  and 
Weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  ihus  re-* 
vealed  to  the  world,  than  new  swarms  of 
barbarians  spread  devastation  through  the 
frontier  provinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Rome  ••  The  Franks,  the  Alle- 
manni,  the  Goths,  and  adventurers  of  less 
considerable  tribes  comprehended  under 
these  general  appellations,  poured  hke  a 
torrent  on  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
Rapine  and  oppression  destroyed  the  pro» 
duce  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  future 
harvests.  A  long  and  general  famine  was 
foUowed  by  a  lti„g'pla«ue.  which  for 
fifteen  years  ravaged  every  city  and  pro- 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  jud^g 
firöm  the  mortality  in  some  spots,  it  was 
conjectured  that  in  a  few  years  war,  pes- 
tilence,  and  famine,  had   consumed  the 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirei 
vol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  4/07,  et  seq.    8vo.  Edit^  178S. 

moiety 
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moiety  of  the  human  species'.  Yet  the 
tide  of  emigration  still  continued  at  in- 
tervals  to  roll  impetuously  from  the  north  ; 
and  the  succession  of  martial  princes,  who 
repaired  the  misfortunes  of  their  prede- 
cessors,  and  propped  the  falling  fate  of  the 
empire,  had  to  accomplish  the  labours  of 
Hercules  in  freeing  the  Roman  territory 
from  these  barbarous  invaders.  The  Goths, 
who,  in  the  year  250  and  the  following 
years,  ravaged  the  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  various  success,  but  in  the  end 
with  the  almost  total  loss  of  their  adven 
turous  bands '',  in  the  year  269  sent  out  an 
emigration  of  immense  numbers,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  for  the  purposes  of  settle- 
ment '.  This  formidable  body,  which  was 
Said  to  consist  at  lirst  of  320,000  barba- 
rians^,  was  tdtimately  destroyed  and  dis- 
persed  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  successor,  Aurelian, 


*  Gibboa's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
yol.  i.  c,  X.  p.  455,  456. 

*  Id.  vol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  431.  ■       'I 
"  Id.  vol.  ü.  c.  xi.  p.  13. 

'  Id.  p.  11. 

encountered 
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eocountered  and  vanquishied  new  hosts  of 
the  same  name  that  had  qiiiftted  their  settle* 
ments  in  liie  Ukrakie>}  but  one  of  tke  imn 
pUed  coBditioQos  lof  the  peace  was»  that  he 
fthould  ivithdraw  the  Rcnaan  ibrces  firom 

« 

Dada,  and  lelinqi^sh  t^vs^göeat  pravi^^ 
io  tfae  «Goths  aad  Vaitdals\  A  me^cMid 
most  (fiormidable  iirrasioii  of  the  Ailemaaüü 
threatened  soon  after  to  «aic^  themistaretti 
of  (the  irorld^  and  tkree  great  abd  bloody 
bflAtles  wetß  fought  by  Aurelian  befbre  thb 
destroying  host  could  be  exterminated,  aiid 
Italjr  be  idelivered  frmn  4ts  rarages  ^. 

The  straogtii  of  Aurelian  had  erushed  on 
erery  side  the  enemies  of  Borne.  After 
bis  ideath  tiiey  seemed  te  ferisre  iwi&  an 
i«5re«eofto5raDänumbeß.  Theywem 
a^asB'kraiiqmjiftked'Oii  aH  sides  byliie  acftrm 
vagouT;  of  PTObvB«  The  dcUnreraBce  of  Gbsid 
alonttiiromiäennaB  mvadiers  iü  reported  tp 
Imm  ooat .  ihe ;  Jdve»  <if  >' faur  Amfidl'ed  tbcMt^ 
sand  barbarians  ^.    The  victorious  emperor 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  ef  the  Boman  Empbre, 
p.  19,  A.  D.  «70. 

^  Id.  p.  26. 

*  Id.  voU  iL  c.  xii«  p«  75* 

pursued 
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pursued  his  successei  into  Germany  itself ; 
and  the  princes  of  the  country^  astonished 
at  his  presence,  and  tlismayed  and  ex« 
hansted  by  the  ill  success  of  their  iaat 
emigration,  subtnitted:  to  any  terms  that 
the  conquerors  might  impose\  Probus^ 
and  afterwards  Diocletian  ^  adojyted  the 
plan  of  recruiting  the  exhaui»ted  pröfnnces 
ef  the  empire  by  grunfkig  landg  to  the  ftigi^ 
thre  or  captite  batl,aria«s,  and  äisposmg 
of  their  superfluoüs  numbers  Tiiiiere  tihiey 
might  be  the  leai^  Hkely  to  be  dÄngerous 
to  the  State;  but  such  colonizaAiens  werö 
an  insufficient  vent  for  the  populatiän  of 
Üie  north,  and  the  ardent  tempier  of  the 
barbarians  wonld  not'  always  bend  to  the 
slow  labours  of  agrkmltixre  ^.,  Dming  the 
vigorous  Yeign  (^  IHocletian^  unabie  4ö 
make  an  effectual  iiiüLpression  <m  the  Rosaan 
firontiers,  the  Goths,  the  Vandais,  Üie  Ge-^ 
pidee,  the  Burgwidians»  and  the  Allet 
manni,  wasted  eadii  otiber^s  strengüi  bjr 

•  Gibbon,  vrf.  ii;  c.  xii.  p.7£^>A^3>;^i277. 
^  Id.  c.  xiii.  ^.  M«,  A.D. «9«.. 
^  Id:  «vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  84* 

mutual 
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mutuad  bostilities^  while  the  subjects.of  the 
empü*e  enjoyed  the>bl0ody  speptacle,  coon 
scious  that^  whoever  vanquished^  they  van«- 
quished  Üie  enemies  of  Rome  ^  ■  -n  ■. 

Under  the  reign  of  Ccmstantine  the  Goth» 
were  agaiaformidable.'  Theiris^trength had 
b^n  restored  by  a  long  peace,  and  a  new) 
generation  had  arisen^  which  no  longcs 
remembered  the  misfortimes  of  ancient 
days  K  In  two  successive  wars  great  num* 
bers  of  them  were  slain.  Vanquished  on 
every  sidc,  they  were  dijvea  into  the  moun, 
tains ;  and^  in  the  course-  of  a  severe  cam- 
paign,  äbove  a  hundred  thousand  were 
computed  to  have  perished  by.cold  and 
hunger^..  .Constantine  adopted  the  plan 
of  Probus  and  his  suecessors  in  granting 
Lands  to  those  suppUant  barbarians  who 
were  expelled  ^  •  irom:  their  pwn  cQuntryi 
Towards  the  end  of  his  Heign,  a  con^petent 
portion^  in  the  provincesi  of  Pannojaiai 
Thrace,  Macedonia»  and  Italy,  was  m- 

*  QiUbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  ISO« 

^  Id,  c.  xiv.  p.  254|  A.  D,  3SÄ, 

^  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  xviü.  p.  125,  A,  D.  338- 

signed 
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signed  for  the  habitation  and  subsistence 
of  three  himdred  thousand  Sarmatians  *. 

The  warlike  Julian  had  to  encounter  and 
vanquish  new  swanns  of  Franks  and  AUe- 
manni,  who,  emigrating  from  their  German 
forests  during  the  civil  wars  of  Constantine, 
settled  in  difFerent  parts  of  Gaul,  and  made 
the  scene  of  their  devastations  three  times 
more  extensive  than  that  of  their  con- 
quests  ^.  Destroyed  and  repulsed  on  every 
side,  they  were  pursued  in  five  expeditions 
into  their  own  country*^;  but  Julian  had* 
conquered,  as  soon  as  he  had  penetrated 
into  Geimany ;  and  in  the  nüdst  of  that 
mighty  hive,  which  had  sent  out  such  swarms 
of  people  as  to  keep  the  Roman  world  in 
perpetual  dread,  the  principal  obstacles  to 
his  progress  were  almost  impassable  roads 
aiid  vast  impeopled  forests  ^ 

/Tbough  thus  subd^d  and  prostrated  by 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  c.  xviä.  p.  1^7. 

*  id.  c.  xix.  p.  215,  A.  D.  356. 

*  Id.  p.  £28,  and  voh  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  17>   fron^  A.  D. 
357  to  359. 

^  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  17»  and  vol.  iii.  c.  xix.  p.  229» 

VOL.  !•  L  the 
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the  victorious  arms  of  Julian,  this  hydra- 
headed  monster  rose  again  after  a  few  years; 
and  the  firmness,  vigUance  and  powerful 
genius  of  Valentinian  were  fully  called  into 
action,  in  protecting  his  dominions  from 
the  different  irruptiöns  of  the  AUemanni, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Saxons,  the  Goths, 
the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians  \ 

The  fate  of  Rome  was  at  length  deter- 
mined  by  an  irresistible  emigration  of  the 
Huns  from  the  east  and  north,  which  pre^ 
cipitated  on  the  empire  the  whole  body  of 
the  Goths**;  and  the  continuance  of  this 
powerful  pressure  on  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many  seemed  to  prompt  them  to  the  reso- 
lution  of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  öf 
Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses,  or  at 
least  of  discharging  their  superfluoüs  num- 
bers  on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire*'- An  emigration  of  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  issued  from  the  same 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured  forth 

•  Gibbon^  vol.  iv.  c.  xxv.  from  A.  D.  364  to  375. 
^  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  382^  et  seq.  A.  D.  376* 
^  Id.  vol.  v.  c.  XXX.  p.  2p . 

the 
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the  myriads  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones  during 
the  vigour  of  the  Republic  \  When  ihis 
hosl  was  destroyed  by  war  and  fkniine^ 
other  adventurers  succeeded.  The  Suevi, 
the  Vandals,  the  Alani^  the  Burgundians^ 
passed  the  Rhine,  never  niore  to  retreat  \ 
The  conquerors,  who  first  settled,  were  ex* 
pelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders. 
Clpuds  of  barbarians  seemed  to  collect 
from  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Gathering  fresh  darkness  and  terror  as  they 
rolled  on,  the  congregated  bodies  at  length 
obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and  sunk  the 
western  world  in  night. 

In  two  centuries  from  the  flight  of  the 
Goths  across  the  Danube,  barbarians  of 
various  nanxes  and  lineage  hg^d  plundered 
aüd  taken  possession  of  Thrace,  Pannonia; 
Gaul)  Britain^  Spain,  Africa  and  Italy^ 
The  most  horrible  devastatiohs  and  an  in- 
credible  destruction /)f  Üie  baman  species 
accom{}anied  these  rapid  conqueste ;  and 
fisunine  and  pestilence,  which  always  march 

•        ,    .  .-•        .     :  .     ..  •     ' 

•  Gibbon^  vol.  v.  c.  xxx.  p.  214.  A.  D.  406. 
»»  Id.  p.  224. 

*  Rabertson'fl  Charles  V.  vol.  i.^iöcti.  p.  7. 9tö.  i  782. 

L  2  in 
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in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages  with 
such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  The  historians  of  the 
times,  who  beheld  these  scenes  of  desola- 
tion,  labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions 
to  describe  them ;  but  beyond  the  power 
of  language^  the  numbers  and  the  destruc- 
tive  violence  of  these  barbarous  invaders 
were  evinced  by  the  total  change  which 
took  place  in  the  State  of  Europe*, 
These  tremendbus  effects,  so  long  and  so 
deeply  feit  throughout  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth,  may  be  traced  in  a  great  de- 
gree  to  the  simple  cause  of  the  superiority 
of  the  power  of  population  to  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

Machiavd,  in  the  beginning  of  his  his- 
tory  of  Florence,  says,  "  The  people  who 
"  inhabit  the  northern  parts  that  lie  be- 
"  tween  the  Rhino  and  the  Danube,  living 
^^  in  a  healthful  and  proUfic  climate,  often 
^^  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  vast  num-> 
^^  bers  of  them  are  forced  to  leave  their 
*^  native  country  and  go  in  search  of  new 

*  Robertton'«  Charles  V«  voL  l  sect  i.  p.  10, 1 1,  U. 

^^  habitations. 
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"  habitations.  When  any  of  those  pro- 
"  vinces  begins  to  grow  too  populous  and 
"  wants  to  disburden  itself,  the  following 
"  method  is  observed.  In  the  first  place, 
"  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of 
**  which  there  is  an  equal  portion  of  the 
"  nobility  and  commonalty,  the  rieh  and 
"  the  poor,  After  this  they  cast  lots ;  and 
that  division  on  which  the  lot  falls,  quits 
the  country  and  goes  to  seek  its  fortune, 
leaving  the  other  two  more  room  and 
liberty  to  enjoy  their  possessions  at  home. 
"  These  emigrations  proved  the  destruction 
**  of  the  Roman  empire  */'  Gibbon  is  of 
opinion  that  Machiavel  has  represented 
these  emigrations  too  much  as  regulär  and 
concerted  measures  ^ ;  but  I  think  it  highly 

probable 

*  Istorie  Fiorentine  Machiavelli^  1.  i.  p.  1^  £. 

^  Gibbon^  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  360.  note.  Paul  Diaconus, 
from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  Machiavel  has  taken  this 
description^  writes  thus : — Septentrionalis  plaga  quantö 
magis  ab  aestu  solis  remota  est  et  nivali  frigore  gelida^ 
tantö  salubrior  corporibus  hominum  et  propagandis  gen- 
tibus  magis  coaptata.  Sicut  ^  contrario^  omnis  meridiana 
regioy  quo  soHs  est  fervori  viciniory  e6  morbis  est  abun- 
dantior/et  educandis  minus  apta  mortalibus.  Multae« 
que  quoque  ex  eä,  eö  quod  tantas  mortalium  turmas  ger- 

minat, 
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probable  that  he  has  not  erred  much  in 
this  respect,  and  that  it  was  a  foresigl^t  of 
the  frequent  necessity  of  thus  discharging 
their  redundant  population,  which  gave  oc- 
casion  to  that  law  among  the  Gemians, 
taken  notice  of  by  Caesar  and  Täcitus,  of 
not  permitting  their  cultivated  lands  to  re- 
main  longer  than  a  year  ander  the  same 
possessors*.  The  reasons,  which  Caesar 
mentions  as  being  assigned  for  this  custom, 
seem  to  be  hardly  adequate ;  but  if  we  add 
to  them  the  prospeet  of  emigration  in  the 

minaty  quantas  alere  vix  sufficit,  saepe  gentes  egressae  sunt, 
qus  non  solum  partes  Asiae^  sed  etiam  maxime  sibi  con- 
tiguam  Europam  afBixere.  (De  Gestis  Longobardorunii 
1.  i.  c.  i.) 

Intra  hanc  ergo  constituti  populi^  dum  in  tantam  mul- 
titudinem  puUulassent^  ut  jam  simul  habitare  non  valerent, 
in  tres  (ut  fertur)  partes  omnem  catervam  dividentes, 
quaenam  ex  illis  patriam  esset  relictura,  ut  novas  sedes 
exquirerent,  sorte  disquirunt.  Igitur  ea  pars,  cui  sors 
dederit  genitale  solürii  excedere  exteraque  arva  sectari, 
constitutis  supra  se  duobus  ducibus^  Ibore  scilicet  et 
Agione,  qui  et  Germani  erant  et  juvenili  aetate  floridi^ 
ceterisque  praestantiores^  ad  exquirandas  quas  possint  in- 
colere  terras^  isedesque  statuere,  valedicentes  suis  simul  et 
patriae^  iter  arripiunt.     (C.  ii.) 

»  De  Bello  Gallico^  vi.  22.  De  Moribus  German.  s.xxvi. 

manner 
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manner  described  by  Machiavel,lhe  custoni 
will  appear  to  be  highly  useful,  and  a  double 
weight  will  be  given  to  one  of  the  reasöns 
that  Caesar  mentions ;  namely,  lest  they 
should  be  led,  by  being  accustomed  to  one 
spot,  to  exchange  the  toils  of  Avar  for  the 
business  of  agriculture  *. 

Gibbon  very  justly  rejects,  with  Hume 
and  Robertson,  the  improbable  supposition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far 
more  numerous  formerly  than  at  present  ^ ; 
but  he  thinks  himself  obhged  at  the  same 
time  to  deny  the  strong  tendency  to  in- 
crease  in  the  northern  nations  %  as  if  the 
two  facts  were  necessarily  connected.  For 
a  careful  distinction  should  always  be  made, 
between  a  redundant  population  and  a  po- 
pulation  actually  great.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  probably  more  redundant  in 
population  than  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  though  it  would  be  admitting 
a  palpable  absurdity  to  allow  that  the 
north  of  Europe,  covered  in  early  ages  with 

•  De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  22. 
^  Gibbon^  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  361. 
«  Id.  p.  348. 

immense 
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immense  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  racc 
of  people  who  supported  themselves  prin- 
cipally  by  their  herds  and  flocks%  was 
more  populous  in  those  times  than  in  its 
present  State ;  yet  the  facts  detailed  in  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  er 
even  the  very  slight  sketch  of  them  that  I 
have  given,  cannot  rationally  be  accounted 
for,  without  the  supposition  df  a  most  pow- 
erful  tendency  in  these  people  to  increase, 
and  to  repair  their  repeated  losses  by  the 
prolific  power  of  nature. 

From  the  first  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  western  empire, 
the  efForts  of  the  German  nations  to  colonize 
or  pl  ander  were  unceasing  ^.  The  numbers 
that  were  cut  ofF  during  this  period  by  war 
and  famine  were  almost  incalculable,  and 
such  as  could  not  possibly  have  been  sup- 
ported  with    undiminished   vigour    by   a 

*  Tacitus  de  Moribas  German.  sect.  v.  Caesar  de  Bell. 
GalL  vi.  2£. 

^  Caesar  found  in  Gaul  a  most  formidable  colony  under 
AriovistuSy  and  a  general  dread  prevailing  that  in  a  few 
years  all  the  Germans  would  pass  the  Rhine.  De  Bell* 
Gall.i.  31. 

country 
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country  thinly  peopled,  unless  the  stream 
had  been  supplied  by  a  spring  of  very  ex- 
traordinary  power; 

Gibbon  describes  the  labours  of  Valen- 
tinian  in  securing  the  GalUc  frontier  against 
the  Gennans ;  an  enemy,  he  says,  whose 
strength  was  renewed  by  a  stream  of  daring 
volunteers  which  incessantly  flowed  from 
the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  north  •.  An 
easy  adoption  of  strangers  was  probably  a 
mode,  by  which  some  of  the  German  na- 
tions  renewed  their  strength  so  suddenly  \ 
after  the  xnost  destructive  defeats ;  but  this 
explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty  a 
httle  further  off.  It  makes  the  earth  rest 
upon  the  tortoise ;  but  does  not  teil  us  on 
what  the  tortoise  rests. ,  We  niay  still  ask 
what  northern  reservoir  supplied  this  inces« 
sant  stream  of  daring  adventurers  ?  Mon- 
tesquieu's  Solution  of  the  problem  will,  I 
think,  hardly  be  admitted.  The  swarms  of 
barbarians  which  issued  formerly  from  the 
north,  appear  no  more,  he  says,  at  pre- 


*  GibboB,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxv.  p.  28S. 

*  Id.  note. 


sent; 
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sent;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  the 
violences  of  tlie  Romans  had  driven  the 
people  of  the  south  into  the  north,  who, 
as  long  as  this  force  continued,  remained 
tiiere;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  weakened,  spread 
themselves  again  over  every  country. 

Thesame  phenomenon  appeared  afterthe 
conquests  and  tyrannies  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  his  em-^ 
pire;  and  if  a  prince,  he  says,  in  the  pre- 
sent  daj^s  were  to  make^  similar  ravages  in 
Europe,  the  nations  driven  into  the  north,  - 
and  resting  on  the  limits  of  the  universe  % 
would  there  make  a  stand  tili  the  moment 
when  they  would  inundate  or  conquer  Eu- 
rope  a  third  time.  In  a  note  he  observes, 
"  we  siee  to  what  the  famous  question  is  re- 
duced — why  the  north  is  no  longer  so  fully 
peopled  as  in  former  times  ?" 

If  the  famous  question,  or  rather  the 
ans  wer  to  it,  be  reduced  to  this,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  miracle ;  for  without  some  supernatural 
mode  of  obtaining  food,  how  these  coUected 

*  Les  nations  adoss6es  au  limites  de  l'univers  y  tien* 
droient  ferme.  Grandeur  et  D6cad.  des  Rom.  c.  xvi. 
p.  187. 
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nations  could  support  themselves  in  such 
barren  regions  for  so  long  a  period  as 
during  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  empire,  itis 
a  Httle  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  one  can 
hardly  help  smiling  at  the  bold  figure  of 
these  prodigious  crowds  making  their  last 
determined  stand  on  the  Kmits  of  the  uni- 
verse,  and  hving,  as  we  inust  suppose,  with 
the  most  patient  fortitude  on  air  and  ice 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,  tili  they 
could  return  to  their  own  homes  and  re- 
sume  their  usual  more  substantial  mode  of 
subsistence. 

The  whole  difficulty  however,  is  at  onee 
removed,  if  we  apply  to  the  German  na- 
tions at  that  time  a  fact  which  is  so  gene- 
rally  known  to  have  occurred  in  America, 
and  suppose  that,  when  not  checked  by 
wars  and  famine,  they  increased  at  a  rate 
that  would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  The  propriety,  and 
even  the  necessity ,  of  applying  this  rate  of 
increase  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ger« 
many  will  strikingly  appear  from  that  most 
valuable  picture  of  their  manners  which  has 
been  left  us  Ipy  Tacitus.    He  describes  them 

as 
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as  not  inhabiting  eitles^  or  even  admitting 
of  contiguous  Settlements.  Every  person 
surrounds  his  house  with  a  vacant  space"; 
a  circumstance,  which  besides  its  beneficial 
eflfect  as  a  security  from  fire,  is  strongly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  generation,  and 
check  the  ravages,  of  epidemics.  "  They 
content  themselves  almost  universally  with 
one  wife.  Their  matrimonial  bond  is  strict 
and  severe,  and  their  manners  in  this  re- 
spect  deserving  of  the  highest  p^aise^ 
They  live  in  a  State  of  well-guarded  chastity , 
corrupted  by  no  seducing  spectacles  or 
convivial  incitements.  Adultery  is  ex- 
trpmely  rare,  and  no  indulgence  is  shewn 
to  a.  prostitute.  Neither  beauty,  youth, 
nor  riches,  can  procureher  ahusband;  for 
none  there  looks  on  vice  Avith  a  smile,  or 
calls  mutual  seduction  the  way  of  the 
World.  To  limit  the  increase  of  children, 
or  put  to  death  any  of  the  husband^s  blood, 
is  accounted  infamous ;  and  virtuous  man- 
ners have  there  more  eflScacy  than  good 


*  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germ.  s.  xvi. 
^  Id.  8.  xviii. 
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laws  elsewhere*.  Every  mother  suckles  her 
own  children,  and  does  not  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  servants  and  nurses.  The 
youths  partake  late  of  the  sexual  intercourse, 
and  hence  pass  the  age  of  puberty  unex- 
hausted.  Nor  are  the  virgins  brought 
forward.  The  same  maturity,  the  same 
füll  growth,  is  required :  the  sexes  unite 
equally  matched  and  robust,  and  the  chil- 
dren  inherit  the  vigour  of  their  parents.  The, 
more  numerous  are  a  man's  kinsmen  and 
relations,themorecomfortableishis  old  age; 
nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  be  childless^/^ 

With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  en- 
terprise  and  emigration,  which  would  na- 
turally  remove  all  fears  about  providing 
for  a  family,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  a  So- 
ciety with  a  sti'onger  principle  of  increase ; 
and  we  see  at  once  that  prohfie  source 
of  successive  armies  and  colonies,  against 
which  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so 
long  struggled  with  difficulty,  and  under 
which  it  ultimately  sunk.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that,  for  two  periods  togethier,  or  even 

*  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germ.  s.  xix. 

^   Id.  8.  XX. 

for 
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for  one,  the  population  within  the  confines 
of  Germany  ever  doubled  itself  in  twenty- 
five  years.  ITieir  perpetual  wars,  the  nide 
State  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  .the 
very  stränge  custom  adopted  by  most  of 
the  tribes  of  marking  their  barriers  by  ex« 
tensive  deserts',  would  prevent  any  very 
great  actual  increase  of  numbers.  At  no 
one  period  could  the  country  be  called 
well-peopled,  though  it  was  often  re- 
dundant in  population.  They  abandoned 
their  immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of 
hunting,  employed  in  pasturage  the  most 
considerable  part  of  their  lands,  bestowed 
on  the  small  remainder  a  rüde  jEtnd  careless 
cultivation,  and  when  the  retum  of  famine 
severely  admonished  them  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency  of  their  scanty  resources,  they  ac- 
cused  the  sterility  of  a  country  which  re* 
fused  to  supply  the  multitude  of  its  inha« 
bitants  ^ ;  but  instead  of  Clearing  their  forests, 
draining  their  swamps,  and  rendering  their 
soil  fit  to  Support  an  extended  population, 
they  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  mar« 

^  Casgar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23. 
*  GibboD,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  360. 
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tial  habits  and  impatient  dispositions,  to  go 
*'  in  quest  of  food,  of  plimder  or  of  glory  */' 
into  other  cpuntries.  These  adventurers 
either  gained  lands  for  themselves  by  their 
swords  or  were  cut  ojßf  by  the  various  acci- 
dents  of  war;  were  received  into  the  Roman 
armies  or  dispersed  over  the  Roman  terri- 
tory; or,  perhaps,  having  reheved  their 
comitry  by  their  absence,  retumed  home 
laden  with  spoils,  and  ready,  after  having 
recruited  their  diminished  niunbers,  for 
fresh  expeditions.  The  succession  of  hu- 
man beings  appears  to  have  been  most 
rapid ;  and  as  fast  as  some  were  disposed  of 
in  colonies,  or  mowed  down  by  the  scythe 
of  war  and  famine,  others  rose  in  increased 
numbers  to  supply  their  place, 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
North  could  never  have  been  exhausted; 
and  when  Dr.  Robertson,  describing  the 
calamities  of  these  invasions,  says,  that 
they  did  not  cease  tiU  the  North,  by  pouring 
forth  successive  swarms,  was  drained  of 
people,  aud  could  no  longer  fumish  instru- 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  x.  p.  417. 

■ 
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ments  of  destniction  %  he  will  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  the  very  error  which  he  had 
before  laboured  to  refiite,  and  to  speak  as 
if  the  northern  nations  were  actually  very 
populous.  For  they  must  have  been  so,  if 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  at  any  one 
period  had  been  sufficient,  notwithstanding 
the  slaughter  pf  war,  to  people  in  such  a  man« 
ner  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Italy  and  England,  as  in  some  parts  not 
to  leave  many  traces  of  their  former  inha» 
bitants.  The  period  of  the  peopling  of 
these  countries,  however,  he  himself  men- 
tions  as  two  himdred  years^;  and  in  such 
a  time  new  generations  would  arise  that 
would  more  than  supply  every  vacancy. 

The  true  cause  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuance  of  northern  emigration,  was  the 
impossibiüty  any  longer  of  making  an  im« 
pression  on  the  most  desirable  coimtries  of 
Europe.  They  were  then  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  bravest  and  most  enter- 
prising  of  the  German  tribes ;  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  they  should  so  soon  de* 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  s.  i.  p.  11. 
^  Id.  vol.  iw  8.  i.  p.  J. 
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generale  from  the  valour  of  their  ancestors, 
as  to  sufFer  their  lands  tö  be  wrested  from 
them  by  inferior  numbers  and  inferior  skill, 
though  perhaps  superior  hardihood. 

Checked  for  a  time  by  the  bravery  and 
.poverty  of  their  neighfeours  by  land,  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  overflowing  numbers 
of  the  Scandinavian  •  nations  spon  found 
vent  by  sea.  Feared  before  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  they  were  repelled  with  dif- 
ficulty  by  the  care  and  vigour  of  thät  great 
prince;  but  during  the  distractions  of  the 
empire  under  his  feeble  successors,  they 
spread  Hke  a  devouring  flame  over  Lower 
Saxony,  Friezeland,  Holland,  Flanders 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Mentz. 

After  having  long  ravaged  the  coasts, 
tiiey  penetrated  into  the  heart,  of  France, 
pillaged  and  bumt  her  fairest  towns,  levied 
immense  tributes  ön  her  monarchs,  and 
at  length  obtained  by  grant  one  of  the 
finest  provinces  of^jthe  kingdom.  They 
made  themselves  even'  dreaded  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  Greece,  spreading  every  where 
desolation   and  terror.      Sometimes  they 

tOL.  I,  M  tumed 
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tumed  their  arms  against  each  other,  as  if 
bent  on  their  own  mutual  destructioii ;  at 
othertimes  they  transported  colonies  to  im- 
known  or  uninhabited  countiies,  as  if  tbey 
were  willing  to  repair  in  öne  place  the 
homa  destructioQ  of  the  human  race  occar 
si(Hied  by  their  furious  ravages  in  another  ^ 
The  mal-administration  and  civil  wars  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England  produced  tibe 
wsmt  effeet  as  the  weakness  which  foUowed 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  in  France^;  and 
for  two  hundred  years  the  British  isles 
were  incessanüy  ravaged,  and  often  in  part 
«ubdued,  by  these  northem  invaders. 
During  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries,  the  sea  was  covered  with  their  vesseb 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other^ ;  and 
the  countries  now  the  most  powerfid  in 
«trts  and  arms,  were  the  prey  of  their  con- 
^nt  depredations.  The  growing  and  coa- 
soUdating  strength  of  these  coimtries  at 
length  i^anoved  all  further  prospect  of  suc- 

"  Mallet,  latrod.  4  rHUtoke  de  Dannemarc^  toai.  i. 
c.  X.  p.  221,  223,  224.  12mo.-1766. 
^  Id.  p.  226. 
*  Id.  p.  824. 
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cess  from  such  invasions*.  The  nations  of 
the  north  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  com- 
pelled  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
natural  Umits  and  to  exchange  their  pas« 
toral  manners,  and  with  them  the  pecuUar 
facilities  of  pluiider  and  emigration  whicH 
they  afforded,  for  the  patient  labours  and 
dow  retums  of  trade  and  agricultiu^.  But 
the  sjowness  of  these  retums  necessarily 
effected  an  important  change  in  the  manners 
of  the  people. 

In  ahcient  Scandinavia,  during  the  time 
of  its  constant  wars  and  emigrations,  few, 
or  none  probably,  were  ever  deterred  from 
marrjring  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
provide  for  a  family  In  modern  Scandi- 
navia,  on  the  contrary,  the  frequency  of 
the  marriage  union  is  continually  checked 
by  the  most  imperious  and  justly-foimded 
i^prehensions  of  this  kind.  This  is  most 
particularly  the  case  in  Norway,  as  I  shaU 

*  Perhaps  the  civilized  world  could  not  be  conaidered 
asperfectly  secure  from  aDothernorthem  or  eastern  inun« 
dation^  tili  the  total  change  in  the  art  of  war,  by  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder,  gave  to  improiied  skill  and 
iMM^wIedge  the  decided  advasU^e  over  physical  force. 

H  2  have 
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liave  occasion  to  remark  in  another  place ; 
but  the  same  fears  operate  in^a  greater  ot 
less  degree,  though  every  where  with  con- 
siderable  force,  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Hap* 
pily  the  more  tranquil  State  of  the  modCTn' 
World  does  not  demand  such  rapid  supplies 
of  human  beings ;  and  the  prolific  powere 
of  nature  cannot  therefore  be  so  generally 
called  into  action. 

:  Mallet,  in  the  excellent  account  of  the 
northem  nations  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
his  history  of  Denmark,  observes  that  he 
hadnot  been  able  to  discoveranyproofs  that 
their  emigrations  proceeded  from  want  of 
room  at  home*;  and  pne  of  the  reason» 
which  he  gives,  is  that  after  a  great  emigra- 
tion  the  countries  often  remained  quite  de- 
serted  and  unoccupied  for  a  long  time^ 
But  instances  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  were  rare,  though  they  might  occa- 
$ionally  happen.  With  the  habits  of  enter- 
prise  and  eniigration  which  prevailed  in 
those  days,  a  whole  peoplewould  sometimes 
move  in  search  of  a  more  fertile  territory* 

•  Hist.  Dan,  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  J).  206. 
^  Id.  p.  «05,  206. 
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The  lands,  which  they  before  occupied,muut 
of  necessity  be  left  desert  for  a  time ;  and  if 
there  were  any  thing  particulaiiy  ineligible 
in  the  soil  or  Situation,  which  the  total  emi- 
•gration  of  the  people  would  seem  to  imply, 
it  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  surrounding  barbarians,  to  provide  for 
themselves  better  by  their  swords  than  to 
occupy  immediately  these  rejected  lands. 
Such  total  emigrations  pro ved  the  unwilling- 
ness  of  the  society  to  divide ;  but  by  no 
means  that  they  were  not  straitened  for  room 
and  food  at  home. 

The  other  reason,  which  Mallet  gives,  is 
that  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  Scandinavia,  vast 
tracts  of  land  lay  in  their  original  unculti- 
vated  State,  having  never  been  grubbed  up 
x)r  cleared ;  and  that,  from  the  description^ 
of  Denmark  in  those  times,  it  appeared  that 
the  coasts  alone  were  peopled,  but  the  in- 
terior  parts  formed  one  vast  forest*.  It  is 
evident  that  he  here  falls  into  the  common 
error  of  confounding  a  superfluity  of  inha- 
bitants  with  great  actual  populatioii.     The 

"^  Hist.  Dan.  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p.£G7. 
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pastoral  manners  of  the  people  and  their 
habits  of  war  and  enterprise  prevented  theu 
from  Clearing  and  cultivating  their  lands*; 
and  then  these  very  forests,  by  restraining 
the  sources  of  subsistence  within  very  nar- 
Tow  bounds,  contributed  to  superfluity  of 
numbers ;  that  is,  to  a  population  ^beyond 
whatthe  scanty  suppliesof  thecountry  coidd 
Support. 

There  is  another  cause  not  often  attended 
to,  why  poor,  cold  and  thinly-peopled 
countries  tend  generally  to  a  superfluity  of 
inhabitants,  and  are  strongly  prompted  to 
emigration.  In  warmer  and  more  populous 
countries,  particularly  those  abounding  in 
^reat  towns  and  manufactures,  an  insuffi- 
cient  supply  of  food  can  seldom  continue 
long  without  producing  epidemics, '  either 

*  Nee  arare  terram  aut  expectare  annum  tarn  facile  per- 
suaseris,  quam  vocare  hostes  et  vulnera  mereri ;  pigrum  * 
quinimö  et  iners  videtifr  sudore  acquirere  quod  possis  san- 
guine  parare.  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  Nothiog,  indeed, 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  more  evident  than  the  ex* 
treme  difficulty  with  which  habits  are  changed ;  and  no 
argument  therefore  can  be  oiore  fallacious  than  to  infer 
that  those  people  are  not  pinched  with  want,  who  do  not 
make  a  proper  use  of  their  lands. 
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in  the  shape  of  great  and  ravaging  plagues^ 
orof  less  violent,  though  more  constant,  sick« 
nesses.  In  poor,  cold  and  thinly-peopled 
countriesy.  on  the  contrary,  from  the  anti- 
septic  quality  of  the  air,  the  misery  arising 
from  insufficient  or  bad  food,  may  continue 
for  a  considerable  time  without  producing 
these  effects ;  and  consequently  this  powerftil 
stimuKis  to  emigration  continues  to  operate 
for  a  much  longer  period\ 

I  would  by  no  means,  however,  be  un- 
derstood  to  say,  that  the  northem  nations 
never  undertook  any  expeditions,  uniess 
prompted  by  straitened  food  or  circum- 
stances  at  home.  Mallet  relates  what  was 
probably  true,  that  it  was  their  common 
eustom  to  hold  an  assembly  every  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  in  what 

^  Epidemics  retura  more  or  less  frequently,  according 
to  their  various  soils,  situations,  air,  8cc.  Hence  some 
return  yearly,  as  in  Egypt  and  Constäntinople;  othem 
once  in  four  or  five  yearS|  as  about  Tripoli  and  Aleppo ; 
others,  scarce  once  in  ten,  twelve  or  thirteen  years^ 
as  in  England ;  others  not  in  less  than  twenty  years,  as 
in  Norway  and  the  Northem  Islands.  Short,  History  of 
Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ü.  p.  344. 

quarter 
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quarter  they  shouldmake  war";  and  among 
a  people  who  nourished  so  strong  a  passion^ 
for  war,  and  who  considered  the  right  of 
the  strengest  as  a  right  divine,  occasions  for 
it  would  never  be  wanting.  Besides  this 
pure  and  disinterested  love  of  war  and  en- 
terprise,  civil  dissensions,  the  pressure  of  a 
victorious  etiemy,  a  wish  for  a  milder  cli-^ 
mate,  or  other  causes,  might  sometimes 
prompt  to  emigration ;  but,  in  a  general  view 
of  the  subjeet,  I  cannot  help  considering 
this  period  of  history  as  affording  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation ;  a  principle,  which  appears  to  me 
toliave  giventhe  original  impulse  and  spring 
of  action,  to  have  fiimished  the  inexhausti- 
ble  resources,  and  often  prepared  the  im- 
mediate  causes  of  that  rapid  succession  of 
adventurous  irruptions  and  emigrations, 
which  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire;  and  afterwards,  pouring  from  the 
thinly-peopled  coimtries  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  for  above  two  hundred  years,  r^- 
vaged  and  overran  a  great  part  of  Europe, 

»  Hist.  Pan.  c.  ix.  p.  209, 
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Without  the  supposition  of  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease  almost  as  great  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  facts  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
aecounted  for*;  and  with  such  a  supposition, 
we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  näme  the  checks 
to  the  actual  population,  when  we  read  the 
di^gusting  details  of  those  unceasing  wafs, 
and  ofthat  prodigal  waste  of  human  Ufe, 
which  marked  these  barbarous  periods.  . 

Inferior  checks  would  undoubtedly  con- 
cur;,  but  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that 
among  the  shepherds  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope war  and  famine  were  the  principal 
checks  that  kept  the  population  down  to  the 
level  of  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence. 

*  Gibbon^  Robertson  and  Mallet,  seem  all  radier  tcr 
ipeak  of  Jomandes's  expression  vagina  nationum  as  incor* 
rect  and  exaggerated ;  but  to  me  it  appears  exactly  applU 
cable,  though  the  other  expression,  officina  gentium,  at 
least  their  translation  of  it,  storehause  ofiiations,  may  not 
be  quite  accutate. 

Ex  hac  igitur  Scanziä  insulä,  quasi  officinä  gentium,  aut 
cert^  velut  vaginä  nationum  egressi,  See«  Jomandes  de 
Rebus  Geticis,  p.  83.  ' 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Checks  to  Population  among  modern  Pastoral 

Nations. 


1  H£  pastx>ral  tribes  of  Asia,  bj  living  in 
tents  and  moveable  huts  instead  of  fi:&ed 
liabitationS)  are  still  less  connected  with 
their  territory  than  the  shepherds  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  camp,  and  not  the 
soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine 
Tartar.  When  the  forage  of  a  certain  dis- 
tiict  is  consnmed,  the  tribe  makes  a  regulär 
march  to  fresh  pastiures.  In  the  summer  it 
advances  towards  the  north,  in  the  winter 
retums  again  to  the  south;  and  thus  in  a 
time  of  most  profound  peace  acquires  the 
practical  and  familiär  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  Operations  of  war.  Such 
habits  would  strongly  tend  to  diffuse  among 
these  wandering  tribes  the  spirit  of  emigra- 

tion 
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tion  and  conquest  The  thirst  of  rapine, 
the  fear  of  a  too-powerfiil  neighbour,  or  the 
inconvenience  of  scanty  pastures,  have  in 
all  ages  been  sufficient  causes  to  nrge  the 
hordes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  un* 
known  countiies,  where  they  might  hope  to 
find  a  more  plentifal  subsistence  or  a  less 
fonnidable  enemy  ■. 

In  all  their  invasions,  but  more  particu- 
Jarly  when  directed  against  the  civilized  em- 
pires  ofthe  south,  the  Scythiah  shepherds 
have  been  xmiformly  actuated  by  a  most  sa* 
vage  and  destructive  spirit.  When  Üie  Mo- 
guls had  subdued  the  northem  provinces  of 
China,  it  was  proposed,  in  calm  and  deH- 
berate  Council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  that  populous  country,  that  the 
vacant  land  might  be  converted  to  the  pasture 
of  cattle.  The  execution  of  this  horrid  de- 
sign  was  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin^;  but  the  bare 
proposal  of  it  exhibits  a  striking  pictüre,  not 
only  of  the  inhimian  manner  in  which  tibc 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  348. 
^  Id.  vol.  vi.  cb.  xxxiv.  p.  54. 

rights 
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rights  of  conquest  were  abused,  but  of  the 
powerful  force  of  habit  among  nations  of 
shepherds^  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
the  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri^ . 
cultural  State. 

To  pursue,  even  m  the  most  cursory  man« 
ner,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  conquest  in 
Asia,  the  rapid  increase  of  some  tribes,  and 
the  total  extinetiön  of  others,  would  lead 
much  too  far.  During  the  periods  of  the 
formidable  irruptions  of  the  Huns,  the  wide- 
extended  invasions  of  the  Moguls  and  Tarr 
tars,  the  sanguinary  conquests  of  Zingis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  the  dreadfiil  con- 
Yulsions  which  attended  the  dissolution  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  their  empires,  the 
checks  to  population  are  but  too  obviou». 
In  reading  of  the  devastations  of  the  human 
race  in  those  times,  when  the  slightest  nM> 
tive  öf  caprice  or  convenience  often  in^- 
volved  a  whole  people  in  indiscriminate 
massacre%  instead  of  looking  for  the  cause« 
which  prevented  a  further  progress  in  popu- 
lation, wecan  only  be  astonished  at  the  force 

*  Gibbon^  vol.  vi.  ch,  xxxiv.  p.  55. 

of 
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of  that  principle  of  increase,  which  could 
fiimish  fresh  hairests  of  human  beings  for 
the  scythe  of  each  successive  conqueror- 
Our  inquiries  will  be  more  useftiUy  directed 
to  the  present  State  of  the  Tartar  nationsy 
and  the  ordinary  checks  to  their  increase, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  these  vio- 
lent  convulsions. 

The  immense  country,  inhabited  at  pre- 
sent by  those  descendants  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars,  who  retain  nearly  the  same  man- 
ners as  their  ancestors,  comprises  in  it  al- 
most  all  the  middle  regions  of  Asia,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  and 
temperate  climate.  The  soil  is  in  general  of 
great  natural  fertility.  There  are  compara- 
tively  but  few  genuine  deserts.  The  wide- 
extended  plains  without  a  shrub,  which  have 
sometiiiies  received  that  appellation,  and 
which  the  Russians  call  steppes,  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  grass,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  pasture  of  numerous  herds  and  flockig« 
The  principal  defect  of  this  extensive  coun- 
try is  a  want  of  water;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
parts,  which  are  supplied  with  this  necessary 
article,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 

four 
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four  tiines  the  number  of  its  present  inhabit« 
ants,  if  it  were  properly  cultivated*,  Every 
Orda,  or  tribe,  has  a  particular  canton  be-» 
longing  to  it,  containing  both  its  summer 
and  winter  pastures ;  and  the  population  of 
this  vast  territory,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
probably  distributed  over  its  surface  nearly 
in  Proportion  to  the  degree  of  actual  fertility 
in  the  diffßrent  districts. 

Vokiey  justly  describes  this  necessary  dis- 
tribution  in  speaking  of  the  Bedoweens  of 
Syria.  "  In  the  barren  cantons,  that  is, 
**  those  which  are  ill  fumished  with  plants, 
^*  the  tribes  are  feeble  and  very  distant  firom 
**  each  other,  as  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  that 
"  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  part  of 
**  the  Great  Desert.  When  the  soil  is  better 
**  covered^  as  43etween  Damascus  and  th« 
"  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  stronger  and 
"  less  distant.    And  in  the  cultivaWe  can- 

tons,    as  the  PachaUc  of  Aleppo,   the 
.  Hauran,  and  the  country  of  Gaza,  the 

encampments  are  numerous  andneareach 
^*  other  ^''    Such  a  distribution  of  inhabit- 

*  Geneal.  Hkt.  of  Tartars^  toi.  ii.8ec.  i.  Sto.  1750. 
^  Voy.  de  Volney^  tom.i.  ch«  xnii.  p.  351,  8vo.  1787« 

ants. 
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ants,  according  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  they  can  obtain  in  the  actual  State  of 
their  industry  and  habits,  may  be  applied 
to  Grand  Tartary,  as  well  as  to  Syria  and 
Arabia,  and  is,  in  fact,  equally  applicable 
to  the  whole  earth,  though  the  commerce  of 
civilized  nations  prevents  it  from  being  so 
obvious  as  in  ihe  more  simple  stages  of  So- 
ciety. 

The  Mahomelan  Tartars,who  inhabit  the 
westera  parts  of  Grand  Tartary,  cultivate 
some  of  their  lands,  but  in  so  slovenly  and 
insufficient  a  manner  as  not  to  afFord  a  prin- 
cipal  source  of  subsistence  '.  The  slothful 
and  warlike  genius  of  the  barbarian  every 
where  prevails,  and  he  does  not  easily  re- 
concile  himself  to  obtaining  by  labour 
what  he  can  hope  to  acquire  by  rapine. 
When  the  annals  of  Tartary  are  not  marked 
by  any  signal  wai's  and  revolutions,  its  do- 
mestic  peace  and  industry  are  constantly 
interrupted  by  petty  contests,  and  mutual 
invasions  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
Mahometan  Tartars  are  said  to  live  almost 

■  Geneal.  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  38a. 

entirely 
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entirely  by  robbing  and  preying  upon  their 
neighbours,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war  '. 

The  Usbecks,  who  possess  as  mastcrs  the 
kingdom  of  Chowarasm,  leave  to  their  tri* 
butary  subjects,the  Sarts  and  Turkmans,thc 
finest  pastures  of  their  country,  merely  be- 
cause  their  neighbours  on  that  side  are  too 
poorortoo  vigilant  to  give  themhopesof  suc* 
cessful  plunder.  Rapine  is  their  principal 
resource*  They  are  perpetually  making  in- 
cursions  into  the  territories  of  the  Persiansr^ 
and  of  the  Usbecks  of  Great  Bucharia ; 
and  neither  peace  nor  truce  can  restrain 
them,  as  the  slaves  and  other  valuable  efiects 
which  they  carry  o£F  form  the  whole  of  their 
riches,  The  Usbecks  and  their  subjectft 
the  Turkmans  are  perpetually  at  variance? 
and  their  jealousies,  fomented  often  by  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  house^  keep  the 
country  in .  a  constant  State  of  intestina 
commotion^.  The  Turkmans  are  always 
at  war  with  the  Curds  and  the  Arabs,  who 
often  come  and  break  the  homs  of  their 

•  Geneal.  Hist.  Tart.  voL  ii.  p.  390* 

*  Id.  p.  430,431. 

herds, 
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herds, .  «.ijd  ,  cajiTy  away.  their  wiyes  and 
daughters*. 

...The   U^becks  of  Great   Bucharia  are 

reckoned  the  most  civillzed  x)f  all  the  Ma.* 

i  ,  ■  •      ..... 

hometanT^rtars,  yet  arQ  not  much  inferior 
to  the  rest  in  Üieir  spirit  of  rapine  ^.  They 
are  alway s  at  war  ^yith  the  Persians,  an4 
layingVaste  the  fine  plains.of  theprovince 
of  .Chorasan.  Though  the  coimtry  which 
they  pos^ess  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fer^ 
tility,  aad  some  of  th,e  ifemains  of  the  an- 
cient  inhäbitants  practise  the  peaceful  arts 
of  tradp  and  agriculture ;  yet  neither  the 
aptitude  of  the  soll,  nor  the  example  which 
they  have  before  them,  can  induce  them 
po  change  their  ancient  habits ;  and  they 
would  rather  pillage,  rob  and  kill  their 
neighbours,  than  apply  themselves  to  im- 
prove  the  benefits.  which  nature  so  liberally 
offers  theni  ^, 

The  Tartars  of  the  Casatshia  Orda  in 
Turkestan  live  in  a  State  pf  conjinuaJ  war* 
fare  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north  and 

•  Giemeal.  Hist.  Tart.  voL  ii.  p.  406 
*»  Id.  p.  459. 
Md.  p.  465. 

VOL.  I.  K  cast. 


1   ' 


fiast  lik  ihk  ^ntöf  thfey  itiake  Üi^  ifix^üf- 
sions  towards  the  Kalmucks,  whö,  äboüt 
^t  tiine,  go  \o  scoüir  the  frontifers  of  Giteat 
Büchäria  äh^  the  parts  tö  the  soütli  6i 
their  cotuitiy^  Oh  the  öthelr  iside,  ttl^y 
peipetuälly  tncbmmödfe  the  Cösaürks  of  ibfe 
TaSk  ähd  the  t^b^i  Tartai^.  In  the  i^utii- 
Ifner,  the^  crbs^  thö  itiduntainls  of  Eagles,  atad 
Mke  inföäds  hitb  Sibietiä.  Ätid  thöüg^ 
diey  'are  öfteh  V^i'y  ai  trteätted  in  IhttsAlh- 
öürsiöhs,  ahä  Üi^  Wht>le  Öf  läidr  ][y)ttna»  b 
höt  eqüiväli^nt  to  trhät  they  fiiight  x)btsdn 
with  V^ry  litUe  läböülr  "fröm  theit  laiidfc, 
yd'they  bhÖO^e  i^th^  to  expröiäe  them^hläs 
to'thethöüäändtäti-gtiö^'and  dähg^ts  nec^ 
^aiiiy  äll^ehdinit  bn  stich  a  life,  than  ^^i% 
^eftisfelves  Sfetiötislyto  1agricuHtilte\ 

The  mode  öif  Hfe  älfftön-g  the  bthlör  "WiblfeS 
öf  MahoYhetkh  f  äitäts  pt^ehts  the  säittk 
nniform  picture,  which  it  would  bte  tittssdtttfe 
to  iepeiat,  änd  for  which  thötfefore  I  itefer 
the  röadet  tb  the  (ytoealogical  Hi^töiy  6f 
'the  Tärtai's  and  its  vahiablfe  'nötes<  Thfe 
conductof  the  author  of -this  hbtory  him- 

*  Gcaeal.  Ifist  Tart  vol.  ü.')».  äjS,  tet  wq. 

*elf, 
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«elf,  a  Chan  of  Chowarasm,  afibrds  a  curious 
example  of  the  savsLge manner in  whichthe 
wars  of  polioy,  of  revenge,  or  plunder,  are 
carried  on  m  these  countries.  His  invasions 
of  Great  Bucharia  w-ere  frequent ;  and  each 
expedition  was  signalked  by  the  ravage  of 
provinces  and  the  utter  min  and  destruc- 
tien  of  towns  and  villages.  When  at  any 
time  the  number  of  his  prisoners  impeded 
his  motions,  he  made  no  scruple  to  kill 
jthem  on  the  spot  Wishing  to  reduce  the 
|K>Wer  of  the  Turkmans  who  were  tributary 
IQ  hüB»  he  invited  all  the  principal  peopl^v 
4p  a  söleniB  feast,  and  Jiad  them  massacred 
t»  the  number  of  two  thousand*  He  bumt 
iftr^d  destroyed  their  villages  with  the  most 
'luispariog  drmliy^  and  commitjted  such  de- 
T.astajä^3i)s  that  the  effect  of  them  r^umed 
©n  their  atjtithors,  and  the  army  of  the  victo» 
jBoffered  severely  ifrom  dearth  *• 

The  JVJ^hometan  Taitars  in  general  hate 
trade,  and  make  it  their  buMness  to  spoil  all 
the  merchants  who  fall  into  their  hands  K 
The  only  com«ierqe  which  is 
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is  the  commerce  in  slaves.    Tliese  fonn  ar 

principal  part  ofthe  booty  which  they  carry 

ofF  in  their  predatory  incursions,  and  are 

considered  as  a  chief  source  of  their  riches« 

Those  which  thjey  have  occasion  for  them- 

selves,  either  for  the  attendance  on  their 

herds,  or  as  wives  and  concubines,  they 

keep,  and  the  rest  they  seil  *.     The  Circäs* 

sian  and  Daghestan  Tartars,  and  the  other 

tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CaucasuSi 

Jiving  in  a  poor  and  mountainous  country, 

and  on  that  account  less  siibject  tö  invasion, 

gcnerally  overflow  with  inhabitants;  and 

when  they  cannot    obtain    slaves  in  the 

commcrti  way,  steal  from  one  another,  and 

even  seil  their  own  wives  and  children^ 

This  trade  in  slaves,  so  general  among  the 

Mahometan  Tartars,  may  be  one  of  the 

causes  of  their  constant  wars ;  as,  when  a 

prospect  of  a  plentiful  supply  for  this  kind  • 

of  traffick  ofFers  itself,  neither  peace  hör 

alliance  can  restrain  them  *". 

The 

*  Geneal.  Üist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  413* 
^  Id.  p.  413,  414^  and  eh.  xii. 
""  "  They  justify  it  as  lawful  to  have  mi^ny  wives,  bc- 
'^  cause  they  say  tUey  brieg  us  many  children,  which  we 

caa 
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The  heathen  Tartarg,  the  Kalmucks  and 
liloguls,  do  not  make  use  of  slaves,  and  are 
Said  in  general  to  lead  a  much  more  peace^ 
able  and  harmless  life,  contenting  them-- 
selves  with  the  produce  öf  their  herds  and 
flocks,  which  form  their  sole  riches.  They 
xarely  make  war  for  the  sake  of  pl ander ; 
and  seldom  invade  the  territory  of  their 
Beighbours,  unless  to  revenge  a  prior  at- 
tack.  They  are  not  however  without  de- 
strucüve  wars.  The  inroads  of  the  Maho- 
metan  Tartars  oblige  them  to  constant 
defence  and  retaliation  ;  and  feuds  subsist 
between  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Kalaiucki^ 
and  Moguls,  which,  foniented  by  the  artful 
policy  of  the  emperor  of  China,  are  carried 
on  with  such  animosity  as  to  threaten  the 
entire  destruction  ofone  or  other  of  these 
nations  *.  , 

^'^  can  seil  for  ready  money,  or  exchange  for  necessary 
^^  conyeniencies ;  yet  when  d»ey  bave  not  yvhierewitfaal  to 
''  maintain  thenii  they  hold  it  a  piece  of  charity  to  murdcr 
^  infants  new-boni,  as  also  they  do  such  as  are  sick  and 
^  past  recovery,  because  they  say  they  free  them  from  a 
f*  great  deal  of  misery.!'  Sir  John  Chardin's  Traveld, 
Harris's  Col.  b.  iä.  c.  iL  p.  865. 
.*  GeneaL  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii»  p.  546.      / 

The 
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The  Bedoweens  of  Arabia  ami  Syria  do 
not  live  in  greater  tranquiUity  than  tlift 
ilihabitants  of  Grand  Tartaty*  The  very 
dature  of  the  pastoral  State  ^eem%  to  fy  mish 
perpeitual  occasions  for  war.  'Hä  pasture»^ 
which  a  tribe  uses  at  otae  period,  form  but 
a  small  part  of  \Xb  possefisions^  A  l^gt 
ränge  of  territory  \%  succesrsiveJy  c^upied 
%vt  the  course  of  the  year ;  and^  s»  the  whote 
of  this  is  absolirtcSy  necessary  for  üie  annual 
Mibsistence  of  the  tribe,  and  is  cot^sodered 
as  appropriated,every  tiolation  of  it^thongh 
Üie  tribe  niay  be  at  a  great  ^istance^  is 
lield  to  be  a  just  «ause  of  w^^*  AUianissk 
jand  icindred  make  these  ^bX%  more  generaL 
When  blood  is  shed,  more  musrt;  expiate  it.; 
and  as  «nch  accidents  hat;«  imdtiplied  in 
the  lapse  <Kf  years»  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tribes  have  quarreis  between  them  and  Kve 
in  a  State  pf  perpetuaJ  hostility  ^.    In  the 

'  *  IlRMdbpüt^t'Oilttotel'reJticultoiCOttttie  parminous 
Mb  ttlojeils  te  dbpütcnt  k6  h^ritüg^s«  Ami  ils  troUf- 
'«•ront  de  firequentes  oecasioiui  de  %^^m  t>ottr  la  nounv 
tare  de  leür  bestiaux,  tsc.**^^*^!!«  aurödt  mtAtiü  de  choseik 
i rtgler  par te  droit d«B>^eft8  qu'ils  en  auront  peu  dd^cider 
par  le  droit  civil.  Montes.  Esprit  dds  Loilc^  1.  «viii.  c.  m. 
>  Vpy,  4e  Volney,  toto^iL  le.  xtü«^.  361,  M8,  563. 

times 
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ümes  vl^ich  preceded  Mahonie^:,  sevent^ea 
hundred  battles  are  recorded  by  tradiiion ; 
ftnd  fi  pftrtial  truce  of  Xv{0  moi^ths,  which 
VJJS  religipusly  kept,  piight  be  considered^ 
a9Cpr4ing  to  a  j^sj:  riernark  of  Gibbon,  as 
stiH  WP^^^  strpngly  e^jpressiye  oi  their  g^- 
flij^yal  h^bits  pf  anarchy  and  warfare  *• 

The  waste  of  life  from  such  habits  might 
^pne  appear  sufficient  to  repress  their  por 
pulaüpn ;  but  prpbably  ^heir  eiFect  is  still 
greater  in  the  fatal  check  which  th^y  giye  t<^ 
jpvpry  spficijBs  of  indvistry,  and  partjcularly 
XQ  thj^t,  the  pbjecjt  of  which  is  to  enlar^e 
ibe  ipeap?  of  sub^istence..  Even  the  con* 
ßjtructipp  of  a  welj  pr  a  reservoir  pf  water, 
iftquir^^  $Qn)e  iunds  ^^nd  labour  in  acU 
y^nce  j  apd  war  may  destrpy  in  one  day 
^l^e  wprk  pf  jD^ai^y  njpnthp  and  th(ß  resourc^p 
pf  a  whple  yejar  ^^  Thjß  evik  seem  mutually 
tp  pj'pduce  ©^h  pther.  A  ?carcity  of  sub- 
;^s,|^nce  might  at  first  per]h.aps  give  occasion 
to  ^e  habits  of  war ;  and  the  habits  of  war  ia 
fTSitiir^Q  ppwerful^y  cont}rib)4]t(ß  Xp  narrovtr  the 
IH^nß  of  subsistpnce. 

*  (G^bboQ^  ToL  ix.  Cf  1.  p.  239*.^» 

^  Voy.  dt  Volney,  tom.  i.  Cp  zi^  p^  ^. 
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Some  tribes,  from  the  nature  of  the  de- 
serts  in  which  they  live,  seem  to  be  neces- 
ßarily  condemned  to  a  pastoral  life  • ;  but 
even  thöse  which  inhabit  soils  proper  for 
agriculture,  have  but  little  teinplation  to 
practise  this  art,  whilp  surrouiided  by  ma- 
rauding  neighbours.  The  peasantis  of  the 
frontier  provinces  öf  Syria,  Persia  and  Si- 
beria,  exposed,  as  they  are,  to  the  constafit 
incursions  of  a  devastating  enemy,  do  not 
lead  a  life  that  is  to  be  envied  by  the  wärt»- 
dering  Tartar  or  Arab.*  A  certain  dfegree 
of  secvirity  ig  perhaps  still  ttiore  riecössary 
than  richness  of  sbil,  to  ericourage  the 
change  from  the  jpästöral  to  the  agricultural 
ßtata;  and  where  this  cäiinöt  be  altained, 
the  sedentary  läbourer  is  more  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of '  förtune    than  he  who 

\  *    * 

j  .  »      ^  I  *  *■    .'  ••    ,  •  •     .  •  *    . 

leads  a  wandering  life,  and  carries  all  his 
property  with  him  **.  Ünder  the  feeble,  yet 
oppressive;,  ,gQVeriiriient  of  the  Turks,  it  is 
not  uncommon  fbr  peasahts  to  desert  their 
villages  and  betake  tnemselves  to  a  pastoräS 
State,  in  which  they  expect  to  be  better  able 


•*j  •  »-ju 


■  Vpy.  de  Völney,'  tom.  i.  c.  xxxüi«  p.  350. 
.   >  Id.  pi354. 
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to  escape  from  the  plunder  of  their  TurkisK 
masters  and  Arab  neighbours  *. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  shep- 
herd,  as  of  the  htinter^  that  if  want  älone 
could  efFect  a  change  of  habits,  there  would 
be  few  pastoral  tribes  remaining.  Not-^ 
withstaridihg  the  constant  wars  öf  the 
Bedöween  Arabs,  ancl  the  other  checks  to 
their  increase  from  the  hardships  of  their 

*  mode  of  life,  their  population  presses  so 
hard  against  the  limits  of  their  food,  that 

•  th6j  are  compelled  from  necessity  to  a  de^ 
gree  of  abstinence,  which  nothing  but  early 
and  constaiit  hä'ßit  could  enable  the  hmnan 
Constitution  '  to  süjiport.  -  According  to 
Volney ,  the  lower  clässes  öf  the  Arabs  live 
in  a  State  öf  häbitual  misery 'and  ikmine  ^ 
The  tribes  of  the  desert  deriy  that  the  reli- 
gion  of  Mahomet  t<ras  mäde  för  them.'  "  For 
Tiöw/'they  say,  ** can we perfomi ablutjons 
wheri  we  hiave  ho  water ;  how  can  we  give 
almk  wh^ii  we  häve  '  öo  riches  ;  or  whät 
'Ötcasion  cän  thei'e  be  to  fast  during  tKe 

^  Voy.  de  Volney^  tom.i;<;«  xiiii^  p.  550. 
^  Id.  p.  359*  ;  . .  t  .   «  ^ 

*'  month 
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month  of  H»madan,  vhen  we  fest  aU  it^ 
year • ?" 

The  power  axid  riches  <?£  a  Chaik  con^ist 
in  tbe  nmnber  of  bis  tribe.  tie  copsiderf 
it  therefore  as  bis  iqterest  to  eocouragff 
Population  without  reflecting  bow  it  piay 
be  supported.  His  own  consequence  ^^tlj 
depends  on  a  numerows  progony  and  }mt 
dred'';  and  in  a  State  of  spciety  wbsjs^ 
power  generally  procures  subsi«tenQe,  fiacb 
individual  fanüly  deriv^  strengtb  wid  iwr 
portance  from  its  nuwbers,  Tbe^e  i4i»f 
act  strongly  as  a  bounty  upou  populatipft; 
and  co-operating  wiib  a  spait  of  ^nerowty? 
üirhich  ainost  prpduces  a  conunumity  s^f 
good3  %  coniyibnte  to  pusb  it  to  its  utmp^t 
verge  and  to  depress  tbe  bqdy  of  tb^ 
people  in  thc  most  rigid  ppverty, 

Tbe  babdts  of  polygamy,  wb<8fe  tMP 
bave  been  losses  of  mm  in  war,  tf?id  p^p- 
baps  also  to  produx^e  tbe  ßan^e  eit^ct. 
Jliebubr  observes,  tbat  pQjygamyw^jJtiplJii^ 
^wniUes  tili  romj  of  ^leir  brancb«^  jgyie^ 

*  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.  xxüi.  p.  S80ti 

♦  id.  p.  S06. 
«  Id.  p.  378. 

into 
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into  the  most  wretched  misery*.  The  de* 
scendaats  of  Mahomet  are  found  in  great 
BLwnbers  all  over  the  east^  and  many  of 
them  in  extreme  poverty.  A  Mahometan 
is  in  some  degree  obliged  to  polygajmy  from 
a  principle  of  obedience  to  liis  prophet, 
who  makes  one  of  the  greatest  duties  of 
man  to  consist  in  procreating  children  tp 
glorifythe  Creator.  Fortunatdy,  individual 
interest  corrects  in  some  degree,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  absnrdity  of  the  legis*» 
li^r ;  and  the  poor  Arab  i?  obhged  to  pro* 
portion  his  religious  obedionce  to  the  scan» 
tiness  of  Ins  resouroes.  Yet  still  the  direct 
encouragements  tö  populiütion  are  extraor*^ 
dinarily  great;  and  nothing  cah  place  in^ 
more  striking  point  of  view  the  fiitihty  and 
absurdity  of  such  encouragments  than  the 
present  State  of  those  countries.  It  is  un> 
¥ersally  agreed  that,  if  their  population  b^ 
not  less  than  formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not 
^eater;.and  it  ^Uows  as  <a  direct  conse- 
ifueBiee,  that  the  great  increase  of  Bome 
femilies    has    absölutely    pushed    othetis 

*  ■        •      ■  •  .  ■  ■  I 

out 
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out  of  existence.  Gibbon,  speaking  of 
Arabia,  observes,  that  "  The  measure  of 
"  population  is  regulated  by  the  means 
"  of  subsistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vast  peninsula  might  be  out-numbered  by 
the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious 
province  *. "  Whatever  may  be  the  encou- 
ragements  to  marriage,  this  nieasure  cannot 
be passed.  While  the Arabs  retain  their  pre- 
sent  inanners,  and  the  country  remains  in 
its  present  State  of  cultivation,  the  promise 
of  Paradise  to  every  man  who  had  ten 
children  would  but  httle  increase  their 
numbers,  though  it  might  greatly  increase 
their  misery.  Direct  encouragements  to 
population  have  no  tendency  whatever  to 
change  these  manners  and  ^proiriöte  culti- 
vation. Perhaps  indeed  they  have  a  con- 
trary  tendency ;  as  the  constant  uneasiness 
from  poverty  and  want  which  they  occasion 

*  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  atrudi  io 
important,  which  has  been  stated  and  acknowledged  by 
so  many  authors,  should  so  rarely  have  been  pursued  Jto 
its  consequences.  People  are  not  every  day  dying  of 
femine.  How  then  is  the  population  regulated  to  th« 
measure  of  the  means  of  subststeace  i 

must 
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must  encourage  the  marauding  spirit%  and 
multiply  the  occasions  of  war. 

Among  the  Tartars,  who  from  hving  in 
a  more  fertile  soil  are  comparatively  richer 
in  cattle,  the  plunder  to  be  obtained  in 
predatory  incursions  is  greater  than  among 
the  Arabs,  And  as  the  contests  are  more 
bloody  from  the  superior  strength  öf  the 
tribes,  and  the  custom  of  making  slaves  is 
general,  the  loss  of  numbers  in  war  will  be 
more  considerable.  These  "two  circum- 
stances  miited  enable  soijie  hordes  of  for- 
tunate  robbers  to  live  in  a  State  öf  plenty, 
in  comparison  of  their  less  enterprising 
neighbours.  Professor  Pallas  gives  a  pär- 
ticular  account  of  two  wandering  tribes 
subject  to  Russia,  one  of  whicK  sü^pörts 
itself  almost  entirely  by  plunder,  and  the 
other  Kves  as  peaceably  as  the  restlessriess 
of  its  neighbours  will  admit.  It  may  be 
curious  to  trace  the  different  checks  to 


*  Aussi  arrive-t'il  /chaque  jour  des  apcidensi  4es  ein 
levpmens  de  bestiaux;:  et  cette  guerre  de  maraude  e^t 
ime  de  celles  qui  oecupent  d'avaetage  les  Arabes.  Voy. 
de  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  364. 

popuiation 
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Population  that  result  firom  these  difibn^it 
habits. 

The  Kirgtsiens,  according  to  Pallas  %  live 
at  tbeir  ease  in  comparison  of  die  oth» 
«randering  tribes  that  are  subjpct  to  Russik 
The  spirit  of  liberty  and  independeac^ 
"which  reigns  amongst  them,  joined  to  the 
&cility  with  which  they  can  procure  a  flock 
mlficiöQt  for  their  maintenance,  preTcntB 
wiy  of  them  from  entering  into  the  service 
of  odiers.  They  all  expect  to  be  treaked 
«s  brothers;  and  the  rieh  tiberefore  ane 
x>b]iged  to  use  slav^s.  It  may  be  asked 
what  iaiethe  causes  whidi  prevent  the  loweir 
Erlasses  of  people  Iroia  increasing  tili  they 
become  poor? 

Pallas  hasiiot  infonhed  üs  how  Jätr  yiciom 
cüsKnaas  witti  arei^pect  to  women^  or  the  re- 
s&raints  on  juairiage  &om  the  fear  ^f  » 
lily   may    have    coutdbuted    to    Üuft 


*  Not  having  been  aj^le  to  procure  the  work  of  Pallas 
on  tfae  history  of  the  ^ongol  nations,  I  have  here  made 
ttse  of  a  ^gen^nd  sAmdgiwent  <rf Mdie  werks  of  the  Russian 
^ttttfelkrB^  in  4  vols.  oct.  pttUkbed  'At  Beme  ^md  Ijiau- 
MQtee  kl  ^781  and  3794»  cntilM  D^oouvertei  Süsses, 
tom.  ÜL  p.  399* 
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effect ;  but  perhaps  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  their  civil  Constitution  and  li* 
centious  spirit  of  rapine,  may  alone  be 
almost  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  The 
Chan  cannot  exercise  his  äuthoiity  büt 
thtough  the  taediiun  of  a  Council  of  prin- 
cipal  persons,  chosen  by  the  people;  aüd 
even  the  decrees  thus  confirmed  are  con- 
tinually  violated  with  impunity '*'.  Though 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  pfersons,  of  cät- 
tle  and  of  merchandise,  which  the  Itir- 
gisiens  eixercise  on  their  neighbours  the 
Ita2alpacs,  the  Bucharians,  the  Persians, 
the  Truchemens,  the  Kalmucks  and  thft 
/Russians,  are  prohibited  by  their  laws,  yet 
no  person  is  afraid  to  avow  them.  ön  thie 
contrary,  they  boast  of  their  successeiä  in 
this  way  as  of  the  most  honouräble  fefiter- 
prises.  Sometimes  they  pass  their  fröiitiers 
alöne  to  seek  their  fortune,  sometimies 
collect  itt  tfoops  under  the  conunand  of 
aii  able  chief,  and  pillage  entire  caravaiis. 
A  great  number  of  Kirgisiens,  in  exercisihg 
this  rapine,  are  either  killed  or  talcen  intb 

^  Decouv.  Ru88.  tom.  iii.  p.  389«  . 

slarcry; 
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slavery ;  but  about  tliis  the  nation  .troubles 

itself  very  little,     When  tbese  ravages  are 

committed  by  private  adventurers,  each  re- 

tains  what  he  has  taken«  whether  cattle  or 

wojnen.     The  male   slaves  and  the  merr 

chandise  are  sold  to  the  rieh,  or  to  fdreijm 

traders*. 

With  these  habits,  in  addition  to  thieir 

national  wars,  which  from  the  fickle  äad 

...  '     .  '  ]\ 

turbulent  disposition  of  the  tribe  are  ex- 

tremely  Trequent%  we  may  easily  cohceiye 

that  the  checks  to  population  from  violerit 

causes  may  be  so  powerful  as  nearly  Xo 

preclude  all  others.     Occasional  famines 

may  sometimes  atlack  them  in  their  wars  of 

devastation  *^,  their  fatiguing  predatory  iri- 

GursionSy  or  from  long  droughts  and  moTr 

talityof  cattle;  but  in  the  common  courge 

of  things  the  approach  of  poverty  would 

be  the  signal  for  a  new  marauding  expe- 

«  D6couv.  Russ.  tom.  üi.  p.  396,  S97|  398^ 

^  Id.  p.  378. 

^  Cette  multitude  d^vaste  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  sur  son 
passive,  ils  emmenent  avec  eux  tout  le  b^tail  qu'ils  ne 
consomment  pas^  et  r^duisent  k  Tesclavage  les  femmes, 
les  enfans  et  les  hommes^  qu'ils  u'ont  pas  massacris. 
Id.  p.  390. 

dition ; 
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ditiou;  and  the  poor  Kirgisien  would  eithei 
return  with  sufficient  to  support  him,  or. 
lose  his  life  or  liberty  in  the  attempt.  He 
who  determines  to  be  rieh  or  die,  and 
does  not  scruple  the  means,  cannot  long 
live  poor. 

The  Kalmucks,  who  before  their  emi- 
gration  in  1771  inhabited  the  fertile  steppes 
of  the  Wolga  ander  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia,  lived  in  general  in  a  difFerent  manner. 
They  were  not  often  engaged  in  any  very 
bloody  wars  * ;  and  the  power  of  the  Chan 
being  absolute^,  and  the  civil  adininistra- 
tiron  better  regulated  than  among  the  Kir-, 
gisiens,  the  marauding  expeditions  of  pri- 
vate adventurers  were  checked.  The  Kal- 
muck women  are  extremely  prolific.  Barren 
marriages  are  rare,  and  three  or  four  chil- 
dren  are  generally  seen  playing  round  every 
hut  From  which  (observes  Pallas)  it 
may    naturally   be    concluded   that   they 

I 

'  D6couv.  Riiss.  tom.  üi.  p. '221.  The  tribe  is  de- 
«cribed  here  under  the  name  of  Torgots,  which  was  their 
appropriate  appellation.  The  Russian^  called  them  by 
the  more  general  name  of  Kalmucks. 

**  Id.  p.  327. 
VOL.  I.  O  ought 
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ougbt  to  have  multiplied  greatly  during  thc 
hundred  and  fifty  years  that  they  inhabited 
tranquilly  the  steppes  of  the  Wolga.  The 
reasons  which  he  gives  for  their  not  baving 
incFeased  so  much  as  might  be  expected, 
are  the  many  accidents  occasioned  by 
falls  from  horses,  the  frequent  petty  wars 
between  their  difFerent  princes,  and  with 
their  difFerent  neighbours ;  and  particularly 
the  numbers  among  the  poorer  classes  who 
die  of  hunger,  of  misery  and  every  species 
of  calamity,  of  which  the  children  are  most 
frequently  the  victims  *. 

It  appears  that  when  this  tribe  put  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  it  had  sepa- 
rated  from  the  Soongares,  and  was  by  no 
means  nuraerous.  The  possession  of  the 
fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga  and  a  more 
tranquil  hfe  soou  increased  it,  and  in  1662 
it  amounted   to  fifly  thousand  families^. 

From 

*  D6couv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p.  319,  320,321. 

*»  Id,  p.  221.  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
Tol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  30.  ADother  instance  of  rapid  increase 
presents  itself  in  a  colony  of  baptized  Kalmucks,  who 
received  from  Russia  a  fertile  district  to  settle  in.  From 
8695;  which  was  its  number  in  1754,  it  had  increased 

in 
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•ö 


From  this  period  to  1771,  the  time  of  its 
migrätion,  it  seems  to  have  increased  very 
slowly.  The  extent  of  pastures  possessed 
would  not  probably  admit  of  a  much 
greater  population ;  as  at  the  time  of  its 
flight  from  these  quarters,  the  irritation  of 
the  Chan  at  the  conduct  of  Russia  was  se- 
conded  by  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
the  wantof  pasture  for  their  nümerous  herds, 
At  this  time  the  tribe  amounted  to  between 
55  and  60,000  families.  Its  fate  in  this  Gu- 
rions migration  was  what  has  probably  been 
the  fate  of  many  othe'r  wandering  hordes, 
T^'ho,  froiii  scanty  pastures  or  other  causes 
of  disfcontent,  have  attemptejd  to  seek  for 
fresh  seats.  The  march  took  place  in  the 
wjinter,  and  numbers  perished  on  this  pain- 
fufl  joumey  frotn  cold,  famine,  and  misery. 
A  great  part  were  either  killed  ot  taken  by 
the  Kirghises;  and  those  who  reached  their 
place  öf  destination,  though  received  at 
first  kindly  by  the  Chinese,  were  afkerwards 
treated  with  extreme  severity  *. 

in  1771   to  14,000.    Tooke's  View  ofthe  Russ.  Emp.' 
vol.ii.  b.  ii.  p.  32,  SS. 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russ.  Emp«  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  29, 
SO;  31.     D6coiiv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p.  221. 

o  2  Before 
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Before  this  migration,  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Kaimucks  had  lived  iu  great  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  had  been  reduced 
habitually  to  make  use  of  every  animal, 
plant  or  root,  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  extract  nourishment*.  They  very  seldom 
killed  any  of  their  cattle  that  were  in  health, 
except  indeed  such  as  were  stolen ;  and 
these  were  devoured  immediätely,  for  fear 
of  a  discovery.  Wounded  or  wom-out 
horses  and  beasts  that  had  died  of  any  dis- 
ease  except  a  contagious  epidemic,  were 
considered  as  most  desu*able  food.  Some 
of  the  poorest  Kaimucks  would  eat  the 
most  putrid  Carrion,  and  even  the  düng  of 
their  cattle^.  A  great  number  of  cliildren 
perished  of  course  from  bad  nourishment*. 
In  the  winter  all  the  lower  classes  suffered 
severely  from  cold  and  hunger^.  In  general 
one  third  of  their  sheep,  and  often  much 
more,  died  in  the  winter,  in  spite  of  all  their 
care ;  and  if  a  frost  came  late  in  the  season 


*•  D6couv.  Ru88.  tom.  iii.  p.  £75,  276. 
^  Id.  p.  272,  273, 274. 
*=  Id.  p.  324. 
*»  Id.  p,  310. 

after 
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after  rain  and  snow,  so  that  the  catüe  could 
not  get  at  the  grass,  the  mortaUty  among 
their  herds  became  general,  and  the  poorer 
classes  were  exposed  to  inevitable  famine*. 

Malignant  fevers  generated  principally 
by  their  putrid  foöd  and  the  putrid  exhala* 
tions  with  which  they  were  surrounded ,  and 
the  small-pox  wliich  is  dreaded  Uke  the 
plague,  sometimes  thinned  their  numbers^ ; 
but  in  general  it  appears  that  their  popula- 
tion  pressed  so  hard  against  the  limits  of 
their  means  of  subsistence,  that  -want,  with 
the  diseases  arising  from  it,  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  principal  check  to  their  in- 

crease. 

A  person,  travelHng  in  Tartary  during  the 
Summer  months,  wöidd  probably  see  exten- 
sive steppes  unoccupied,  and  grass  in  pro- 
fusion  spoiüng  for  want  of  catde  to  consume 
it.  He  would  infer  perhaps  that  the  country 
could  Support  a  much  greater  number  of 
inhäbitants,  even  supposing  them  to  remain 
in  their  shepherd  State.  Büt  thitf  might  be 
a  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion.     A 

*  D6couv,  Russ.  tom.  iü.  p.  270. 

*  Id.  p.  311, 312,313. 

horse 
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horse  or  any  q{her  workiDg  animal,  is  said 
to  be  streng  only  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  bis  weakest  pari.  If  his  legs 
be  slender  and  feeble,  the  strength  of  hb 
body  will  be  but  of  httle  consequence;  or 
if  he  wants  power  in  his  back  and  haunchesi 
the  strength  which  he  may  possess  in  hts 
limbs,  can  never  be  called  fully  into  acticw. 
The  same  reasoning  must  be  apphed  to  th€ 
power  of  the  earth  to  support  Uving  crea- 
tures.  The  profusion  of  nourishment,  which 
is  poured  forth  in  the  seasons  of  plenty,  can^ 
not  all  be  consumed  by  the  scanty  number» 
that  were  able  to  subsist  through  the  season 
of  scarcity.  When  human  industry  and 
foresight  are  directed  in  the  best  manner, 
the  population  which  the  soil  can  support  is 
regulated  by  the  average  produce  Jthrough» 
out  the  year;  but  among  animals,  and  in 
the  unciviüzed  states  of  man,  it  will  be 
much  below  this  average.  The  Tartar 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  collect 
and  carry*  with  him  such  a  quantity  of  hay 
g,s  would  feed  all  his  cattle  well  during  the 
winter.  It  would  impede-his  motions,  ex- 
pose  him  tö  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 

an 
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an  unfortunate  day  might  deprive  faim  af 
the  labours  of  a  whole  summer ;  as  in  the 
mutual  invasions  which  occur,  it  seems  to 
be  the  universal  practice  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy  all  the  forage  and  provisions  which 
cannot  be  carried  away*".  The  Tartar 
therefore  provides  only  for  the  most  valua- 
ble  of  his  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  support  themselves  by  the 
scanty  herbage  which  they  can  pick  up. 
This  poor  living,  combined  with  the  severe 
cold,  naturally  destroys  a  considerable  part 
of  them**.  The  population  of  the  tribe  is 
measured  by  the  population  of  its  herds; 
and  the  average  numbers  of  the  Tartai  s,  as 
of  the  horses  that  run  wild  in  the  desert,  are 
repressed  so  low  by  the  annual  returns,  of 
the  cold  and  scarcity  of  winter,  that  they 


*  On  mit  le  feu  k  toutes  les  meüles  de  hVk  «t  de  four- 
j^^  «###QgQ^  cinquante  villages  igalement  incendi^. 
M&noires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  i.  p.  272«  He  gives  a 
curious  descriptioQ  of  the  devastation  of  a  Tartar  army, 
and  of  its  sufferings  in  a  hinter  campaign.  Cette  journSe 
couta  sirarm6e  plus  de  3^000  hommes,  et  30^000  chevaux, 
qui  perirent  de  froid^  p.  267* 

^  D6couverte8  Russes,  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

cannot 
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cannot  consumeall  the  plentiful  oflferings  of 
Summer. 

Droughts  and  unfavourable  seäsons  have, 
in  Proportion  to  their  frequency,  the  same 
eflfects  as  the  winter.  In  Arabia%  and  a 
gi^eat  pärt  of  Tartary  *",  droughts  are  not  un- 
common ;  and  if  the  periods  of  their  retum 
be  not  above  six  or  eight  years,  the  averagc 
population  can  never  much  exceed  what 
the  soil  can  support  during  these  unfavoura* 
ble  times.  This  is  true  in  every  Situation ; 
but  perhaps,  in  the  shepherd  State,  man  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
«easons;  and  a  great  mortality  of  pare&t 
stock  is  an  evil  more  fatal,  and  longer  feit, 
than  the  feilure  of  a  crop  of  grain.  Pallas 
and  the  other  Russian  travellers  speak  of 
epizooties  as  very  common  in  these  parts  of 
the  World''. 

As  among  the  Tartars  a  family  is  always 
honoumble,  and  women  are  reckoned  very 
serviceable  in  the  managcment  of  the  cattie 
and  the  household  concems,  it  is  not  pro- 

■  Voy.  de  Volney,  vol.i.  c.23,  p.  353. 

•»  D6couv.  Russ.  tom.  i.  p.  467,  ü.  p.  10,  11,  12,  Sic. 

•  D6couv.  Russ.  tom. i.  p,  Sgo, 8cc. ii.  p. ll .  iv. p. 304. 

bable 
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bable  that  many  are  deterred  from  mar- 
riage  from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
Support  a  family  *.  At  the  same  time,  as  all 
wives  are  bought  of  their  parents,  it  must 
sometimes  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  make  the  purchase.  The  Monk 
Rubruquis,  speaking  of  this  custom,  säys 
that,  as  parents  keep  all  their  daughters  tili 
they  can  seil  them,  their  maids  are  sometimes  . 
very  stale  before  they  are  married**.  Among 
the  Mahometan  Tartars,  female  captives 
would  supply  the  place  of  wives^;  but 
among  the  Pagan  Tartars,  who  make  but . 
little  use  of  slaves,  the  inability  to  buy  wives 
must  frequently  operate  on  the  poorer 
classes  as  a  check  to  marriage,  particularly 
as  their  price  would  be  kept  up  by  the  prac* 
tice  of  polygamy  among  the  rieh  ^. 


•  Geneal.  Hist.  of  Üie  Tartars,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

*»  Travels  of  Wm.  Rubruquis,  in  1253.  Harris's  Col- 
lection  of  Voy.  b.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  561. 

^  D^couv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p.  413. 

^  Pallas  takes  notice  of  the  scarcity  of  women  or  su- 
perabundance  of  males  among  the  Kalmucks,  notwith- 
standing  the  more  constant  exposure  of  the  male  sex  to 
every  kind  of  accident.    Dicouv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p«  320. 

The 
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TheKalmucks  are  said  not  to  be  jealous% 
and,  from  the  frequency  of  the  venereal 
disease  among  them  ^^  we  may  infer  that  a 
certain  degree  of  promiscuous  intercourse 
prevails. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  wonld  ap- 
pear  that  in  that  department  of  the  shep- 
herd  Ufe  which  has  been  considered  in  this 
t^hapter,  the  principal  checks  which  keep 
the  population  down  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  are,  restraint  from 
inabihty  to  obtain  a  wife,  vicions  customs 
with  respect  to  women,  epidemics,  wars, 
fkmine  and  the  diseases  arising  from  ex- 
treme poverty.  The  three  first  checks  and 
the  last  appear  to  have  operated  with  much 
less  force  among  the  shepherds  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

*  Decouv.  Russ.  tom.iii.  p.  239* 
^  Id,  p.  SS4* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  different  parts  of  Africa* 

1  HE  parts  of  Afirica  visited  by  Park  are 
described  by  him  as  neither  well  cultivated 
nor  well  peopled.  He  found  many  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  districts  entirely  destitute 
of  inhabitants ;  and  in  general,  the  borders 
of  the  different  kingdoms  were  either  very 
thinly  peopled  or  perfectly  deserted.  The 
swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  Senegal 
and  other  rivers  towards  the  coast,  appeared 
to  be  unfavourable  to  population,  from 
being  unhealthy*;  but  other  parts  were  not 
of  this  description;  and  it  was  not  possible, 
he  says,  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  proper 
bolh  for  labour  and  food,  and  reflect  on  the 
means  which  presented  themseives  of  vast 
inland  navigation,  without  lamenting  that  a 

*  Park's  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  261.  4to. 

country 
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country  so  abundantly  gifted  by  natura 
should  remain  in  its  present  savage  and  ne- 
glected  State*. 

The  causes  of  this  neglected  State  clearly 
appear,  however,  in  the  description  which 
Park  gives  of  the  general  habits  of  the  negro 
nations.  In  a  country  divided  into  a  thou- 
sand  petty  states,  mostly  independent  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  it  is  natural,  he 
says,  to  imagine  that  wars  frequently  origi- 
nate  from  very  frivolous  provocations.  The 
wars  of  Africa  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  called 
Killi,  that  which  is  openly  avowed ;  and  the 
other,  Tegria,  plundering  or  steahng.  These 
latter  are  very  common,  particularly  about 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  when  the 
Jabours  of  harvest  are  over,  and  provisions 
are  plentiful,  These  plundering  excursions 
always  produce  speedy  retaliation  ^. 

The  insecurity  of  property  arising  from 
this  constant  exposure  to  plunder,  must  ne- 
cessarily  have  a  most  baneful  efFect  on  in- 
dustry.  The  deserted  State  of  all  the  fron- 
tier  provinces  sufficiently  proves  to  what 

»  Park's  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xxiii.p.  312. 
^  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  29^1  &  seq. 

degree 
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degree  it  operates.  The  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate  is  unfavourable  to  the  exertion  of  the 
negro  natioiis;  and,  as  there  are  not  many 
opportunities  of  tuming  to  advantage  the 
surplus  produce  of  their  labour,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  they  should  in  general 
content  themselves  with  cultivating  only  so 
niuch  ground  as  is  necessary  for  their  own 
Support*.  These  causes  appear  adequately 
to  account  for  the  uncultivated  State  of  the 

country. 

I 

The  waste  of  life  in  these  constant  wars 
and  predatory  incursions  must  be  consider- 
able;  and  Park  agrees  with  BufTon  in 
statingjthat  independently  of  violent  causes, 
longevity  is  rare  atnong  the  negroes.  At 
forty,  he  says,  most  of  them  become  grey- 
haired  and  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  few 
of  theni  survive  the  age  of  fifty^five  or 
sixty^.  BufFon  attributes  this  shortness  of 
life  to  the  premature  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
and  very  early  and  excessive  debauchery^. 

■  Park's  Africa^  c,  xxi.  p.  280. 
^  Id.  p.  284. 

®  L'usage  prämature  des  femmes  est  peut-itre  la  cause 
de  la  bri6vet(  de  leur  vie ;  les  enfans  sont  si  d^bauch^s,  et 

On 
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On  this  subject  perhaps  he  has  been  led 
inlo  exaggerations ;  but  without  attributing 
too  much  to  this  cause,  it  seems  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  nature  to  suppose  th&t, 
as  the  natives  of  hot  climates  arrive  much 
earlier  at  maturity  than  the  inhabitants  of 
colder  countries,  they  should  also  perish 
earlier. 

According  to  BufFon,  the  negro  womeii 
are  extremely  prolific ;  but  it  appears  from 
Park  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  suckling 
their  children  two  or  three  years,  and  as 
the  husband  during  this  time  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  his  other  wires, 
the  family  of  each  wife  is  seldom  nu- 
merous  *.    Polygamy  is  universally  allowed 

among 

si  peu  contraints  par  les  p^res  et  m^res^  que  de  leur  plus 
teüdre  jeunesse  ils  se  livrent  d  tout  ce  que  la  nature  lenr 
sugg6r^ ;  rien  n'est  A  rare  que  de  trouver  dans  ce  peüple 
quelque  fille  qui  puisse  se  souvenir  du  tems  auquel  eile  a 
ce8s6e  d'fetre  vierge.  Histoire  Naturelle  de  rHomme, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  235.     5th  edit.  12mo.  31  vols. 

*  Park's  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  265.  As  the  accounts  of 
Parky  and  those  on  wbich  Buffon  has  founded  his  obser- 
vationsy  are  probably  accounts  of  different  nations^  and 
certainly  at  different  periods,  we  cannot  infer  that  either 
18  incorrect  becatti^e  they  differ  from  each  other ;  but  as 

far 
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among  the  negro  nations*;  and  conse« 
quently  witkout  a  greater  superabundance 
of  women  than  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
many  will  be  obliged  to  live  unmarried. 
This  hardship  will  principally  fall  on  the 
slaves,  who,  according  to  Park,  are  in  the 
Proportion  of  three  to  one  to  the  free  meto  ^ 
A  master  is  not  permitted  to  seil  his  do« 
mestic  slaves  or  those  bom  in  bis'  own 
house,  except  in  case  of  famine,  tosupport 
himself  and  farnily.  We  may  imagine 
therefore  that  he  will  not  suflfer  them  to 
increase  beyond  the  employment  which  he 
has  for  them.  The  slaves  which  are  pur- 
chased,  or  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters  ^ 
They  are  often  treated  with  extreme  se- 
verity,  and  in  any  scarcity  of  women 
arising  from  the  polygamy  of  the  free  men, 
would  of  course  be  deprived  of  them  with- 

hx  as  Park's  observations  extend^  they  are  certainly  en-* 
titled  to  more  credit  than  any  of  the  travellers  which  pre- 
ceded  him. 

*  Park's  Africa,  c.  xx,  p.  267. 

*»  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  287. 

<"  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  288. 

out 
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out  scruple.  Few  or  no  women,  probably,- 
reraain  in  a  State  of  strict  celibacy  ;  but  in 
Proportion  to  the  number  married,  the  State 
of  ^Society  does  not  seem  to  be  favourable 
to  increase. 

Africa  has  been  at  all  times  the  principal 
mart  of  slaves.  The  drains  of  its  popula* 
tion  in  this  way  have  been  great  and  con- 
stant,  particiüarly  since  their  introduction 
into  the  European  colonies ;  but  perhaps, 
as  Dn  Frankhn  observes,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  find  the  gap  that  has  been  made  by 
a  hundred  years'  exportation  of  negroes 
which.has  blackened  half  America  *•  For 
notwithstanding  this  constant  emigration, 
the  loss  of  numbers  from  incessant  war, 
and  the  checks  to  increase  from  vice  and 
other  causes,  it  appears  that  the  population 
is  continually  pressing  against  the  limits  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  According  to 
Park,  scarce  years  and  famines  are  fre- 
quent.  Arnong  the  four  principal  causes 
of  slavery  in  Africa,  he  mentions  famine 
next  to  War  ^ ;  and  the  express  permission 

•  Franklin's  Miscell.  p.  9. 
^  Park's  Africa^  c.  xxii.  p.  295« 

given 
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given  to  masters  to  seil  their  domestic  slaves 
for  the  Support  of  their  family,  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  on  any  less  urgeat 
occasion%  seems  to  imply  the  not  unfre- 
quent  recurrence  of  severe  want.  During 
a  great  scarcity  which  lasted  for  three  years 
in  the  countiies  of  the  Gambia,  great  num^ 
bers  of  people  became  slaves.  Park  Avas 
assured  by  Dr.  Laidley  that  at  th'at  time 
many  fi'ee  men  came,  and  begged  with 
great  eamestness  to  be  put  upon  his  slave 
chain  to  save  them  from  perishing  with 
hunger  ^.  While  Park  was  in  Manding,  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  was  severely  feit  by 
the  poor,  as  the  following  circumstance 
painfully  convinced  him.  Every  evening 
during  his  stay,  he  observed  five  pr  six 
women  come  to  the  Mansa's  house  ajid 
receive  each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of 
corn.  "  Observe  that  boy/'  said  Mansa 
to  him,  pointing  to  a  fine  child  about  five 
years  of  age — "  his  motherhas  sold  himto 
me  for  forty  d^ys' Provision  for  herseif  and 
tlje  rest  of  her  family.     I  have  bought 

*  Park's  Africa,  c.  xxii.  p.  288;  note. 
^  Id,  295;         

yoi.  I.  p  "  another 
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"  another  boy  in  the  same  manner  */'  In 
Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  village,  Mr.  Park 
was  informed  by  the  master  that  he  could 
fiirnish  no  provisions,  as  there  had  lately 
been  a  great  scarcity  in  that  part  of  the 
coiintry.  He  assured  him  that  before  they 
had  gathered  in  their  present  crops  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Kullo  had  been  for  twenty- 
nine  days  without  tasting  com ;  during  which 
time  they  had  supported  themselves  en- 
tirely  on  the  yellow  powder  which  is  found 
in  the  pods  of  the  nitta  (so  called  by  the 
natives),  a  species  of  mimosa,  and  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  when 
properly  pounded  and  dressed  taste  very 
much  hke  rice  **. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  as,  ac- 
cording  to  Park's  account,  much  good  land 
remains  uncultivated  in  Africa,  the  dearths 
may  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  people ;  bift 
if  this  were  the  case,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  such  numbers  would  yearly  be  sent 
out  of  the  country .  What  the  negro  nations 
really  want  is  security  of  property  and  of  its 

^  Park's  Africa,  c.  xix.  p.  248. 
^  Id.  c.  xzT.  p.  336. 

general 
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> 
general  concomitanty  industry ;  and  with- 

out  these,  an  increase  of  people  would  only 

aggravate  their  distresses.      If,  in  prder 

to  fill  up  those  parts  which  appeared  to 

be  deficient  in  inhabitants,  we   were  to 

suppose  a  high  bonnty  given'on  children, 

the  effects  would  probabty  be,  the  increase 

of  wars,  the  mcrease  of  the  exportation  of 

läayes,  and  a  great  increase  of  misery,  but 

Kttle  or  nö  real  increase  of  population  *. 

The  customs  of  some  nations,  and  the 

prejudices  of  all,  operate  in  some  degree 

like  a  bounty  of  this  kind.    The  Shangalla 

negroes,  according  to  Bruce,  hemmed  in 

on  every  side  by  active  and  powerftil  ene- 

mies,  and  leading  a  life  of  severe  labour 

*  ^The  two  great  requisites  just  mentioned  for  a  real 
increase  of  populatioo,  namely,  security  of  property,  and 
its  natural  concomitant,  industry,  could  not  be  expected 
to  elist  among  the  negro  nations,  while  the  traffic  in 
slflfves  on  the  coast  gave  such  constant  encouragement  to 
ttit  plundering  excursions  which  Park  describes.  Now 
that  Qiid  trafiic  is  happily  soon  to  be  at  an  end,  we  may 
rationally  hope  that,  before  the  lapse  of  any  long  period, 
ff^re  travellers  ^itl  be  able  to  give  os  a  more  favourable 
picture  of  the  State  of  society  among  the  African  nations, 
than  that  drawn  by  Park. 

p  2  and 
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and  constant  apprehension,  feel  but  litde 
desire  for  women.  It  is  the  wife,  and  not 
the  man,  that  is  the  cause  of  their  polygamy. 
Though  they  live  in  separate  tribes  or  na- 
tions,  y  et  these  nations  are  again  subdivided 
into  famihes.  In  fighting,  eaeh  family  at- 
tacks  and  defends  by  itself,  and  theirs  is 
the  spoil  and  plunder  who  take  it.  The 
mothers  therefore,  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantages  of  a  small  family,  seek  to  multiply 
it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power ;  and  it 
is  by  their  importunity,  that  the  husband 
suflers  himself  to  be  overcome  *.  The  mo- 
tives  to  polygamy  among  the  Galla,  are  de- 
scribed  to  be  the  same,  and  in  both  nations 
the  first  wife  courts  the  alliance  of  a  second 
for  her  husband ;  and  the  principal  ar- 
gument  she  makes  use  of  is,  that  their 
femilies  may  be  joined  together  and  be 
strong,  and  that  her  children,  by  being  few 
in  number,  may  not  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemies  in  the  day  of  battle  ^.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  extreme  desire  of  having 

*  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 
vol.  ii.  p.  556.  4to. 
^  Id.  p.  223. 

large 
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large  families  defeats  its  own  purpose ;  and 
that  the  poverty  and  misery,  which  it  occa- 
sions,  cause  fewer  children  to  grow  up  to 
maturity,  than  if  their  parents  confined 
their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  a  smaller 
number. 

Bruce  is  a  great  friend  to  polygamy,  and 
defends  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
qapable  of  being  defended,  by  asserting, 
that  in  the  countries  in  which  it  principally 
prevails  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys 
born  is  two  or  three  to  one.  A  fact  so 
extraordinary  however  cannot  be  admitted 
upon  the  authority  öf  those  vague  inquiries 
on  which  he  founds  his  opinion.  That 
there  are  considerably  more  women  Hving 
than  men  in  these  climates,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  Even  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  with  certainty  that  more  boys 
are  born  than  girls,  the  women  in  gcneral 
exceed  the  men  in  number ;  and  we  may 
imagine  that  in  hot  and  unhealthy  cli- 
mates,  and  in  a  barbarous  State  of  society, 
the  accidents  to  which  the  men  are  exposed 
must  be  very  greatly  increased.  The 
women,  by  leading  a  more  sedentary  life, 

would 
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would  suffer  less  from  the  effects  of  a 
scorching  sun  and  swampy  exhalations  j 
they  would  in  general  be  more  exempt 
from  the  disorders  arising  from  debauchery ; 
but,  above  all,  they  would  escape  in  great 
measure  the  ravages  of  war.  In  a  »täte  of 
Society  in  which  hostilities  never  cease,  the 
drains  of  men,  from  this  cause  alone,  must 
occasion  a  great  disproportion  of  the  sexes, 
particularly  where  it  is  the  custom,  as  re- 
lated of  the  Galla  in  Abyssinia  %  to  mas* 
sacre  indiscriminately  all  the  males,  and 
save  oiily  the  marriageable  women  from 
the  genei-al  destruction.  The  actual  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  arising  from  these 
causes  probably  first  gave  rise  to  the  per- 
mission  of  polygamy,  and  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  make  us  more  easily  believe, 
that  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
children  in  hot  climates  is  very  different 
from  what  we  have  experienced  it  to  be  in 
the  temperate  zone. 

Bruce»  with  the  usual  prejudices  on  this 

*  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Näe, 
yöLiv.p«411. 

subjectj 
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subject,  seems  to  think  that  the  celibacy  of 
a  part  of  the  women  is  fatal  to  the  popu- 
lation  of  a  country .  He  observes  of  Jidda 
that,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
provisions,  which  is  the  result  of  an  extraf- 
ordinary  concourse  of  people  to  a  place 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
few  of  the  inhabitants  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  granted  by  Mahomet. 
They  cannot  therefore  marry  more  than 
one  wife ;  and  from  this  cause  arises,  he 
say s,  the  want  of  people  and  the  large  num- 
ber  of  unmarried  women  *.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  want  of  people  in  this  barren 
spot  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visionsj  and  that,  if  eaeh  man  had  four 
wives^  the  number  of  people  could  not  ht 
permanently  increased  by  itw 

In  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Bruce, 
where  every  sort  of  provision  is  exceedingly 
cheap,  where  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the 
general  food  of  man,  are  produced  spon-> 
taneously,  the  support  of  a  number  of 
wives  costs  no  möre  than  that  of  so  many 

*  Bruce,  vol.  i.  c.  »•  p,  260* 

slaves 
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slaves  or  servant».  Their  food  is  the  same, 
and  a  blue  cotton  shirl,  a  habit  common  to 
them  all,  is  not  more  chargeable  for  the 
one  than  for  the  other.  The  consequence 
is,  he  say s,  that  celibacy  in  women  is  pre- 
vented,  and  the  number  of  people  increased 
iti  a  föurfold  ratio  by  polygamy,  to  what 
it  is  in  those  countries  that  are  monoga« 
niöus*.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
föurfold  increase,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  part  of  Arabia  is  really  very  pöpulous. 
The  effect  of  polygamy  in  increa^ing  the 
niimber  of  married  women  and  preventing 
celibacy  is  beyond  dispute;  buc  how  faf 
this  may^tend  to  increase  theactual  popu- 
lation  is  a  very  different  consideration* 
It  may  perh?ips  continue  to  press  the  popu- 
lation  harder  against  the  Umits  of  the  food ; 
but  the  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty  which 
this  occasions  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  industry ;  and  in  a  cUmate^  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  many  predisposing 
causes  of  sickness,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  this  State  of  wretchedness  does  not 

^  Bruce^  vol.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  281. 

powerfully 
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powerfuUy  contribute  to  the  extraordinary 
mortality  which  has  been  observed  in 
some  of  these  countries. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  from  Suez  to  Babelmaiidel,  is 
extremely  unwholesonle,  but  more  espe- 
cially  between  the  tropics.  Violent  fevers, 
called  there  Nedad,  make  the  principal 
figure  in  this  fatal  list,  and  generally  ter- 
minate  the  third  day  in  death  *.  Fear  fre- 
quently  seizes  strangers  upon  the  first  sight 
of  the  great  mortaUty  which  they  observe 
on  their  first  arrival. 

Jidda,  and  all  the  parts  of  Arabia  ad* 
jacent  to  the  eastem  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  are  in  the  same  manner  very  unwhole- 
some^ 

In  Gondar  fevers  perpetually  reign,  gtnd 
the  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  colour  of  a 
corpse  *". 

In  Sirfe,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
World,  putrid  fevers  of  the  very  worst  kind 


•  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
^  Id.  vol.  i,  p.  279. 
^  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

are^ 
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are  ^Imost  constant "".  In  the  low  grounds 
of  Abyssjnia,  ia  general,  malignant  tertians 
occasion  a  great  mortality  ^.  And  every 
wbere  the  small-po$  makes  great  ravages, 
particularly  among  the  nations  bordering 
on  Abyssinia,  where  it  sometimes  extin- 
guisbes  whole  tribes  ^ 

The  eflfect  of  poverty,  bad  diet  and,  its 
almost  constant  concomitant,  want  of  clean-» 
liness^  m  aggravating  malignant  distem-^ 
p^s,  is  well  known;  and  this  kind  of 
wretchedness  seems  generally  to  prevail. 

4 

Of  Tchagassa,  near  Gondar,  Bruce  ob* 
serves  thatthe  inhabitants notwithstanding 
their  threefold  harvests  are  miserably  poor^. 
At  Adowa, .  the  capital  of  Tigr6,  he  makes 
the  same  remark,  and  applies  it  to  all  the 
Abyssinian  farmers.  The  land  is  let  yearly 
to  the  highest  bidder^  and  in  general  the 
landlord  furnishes  the  seed  and  receives 
half  of  the  produce ;  but  it  is  said  that 

*  Bruce^  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 
^  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

®  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  68.  c.  vii.  p.  17S.  vol.  i.  c.  xiii. 
p.  353. 
^  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  195. 
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he  is  a  very  indulgeitt  master  who  doe»  not 
take  another  quarter  for  the  risk  he  has 
run ;  so  that  the  quantitj  which  comes  to 
the  share  of  the  husbandman  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  afford  a  bare  sustenance  to 
his  wretched  family  *. 

The  Agows,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
nations  of  Abyssinia  in  point  of  number, 
are  described  by  Bruce  as  living  in  a  State 
of  tnisery  and  penury  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceivcd.  We  saw  a  number  of  women^  he 
says,  wrinkled  and  sun-bumt  so  as  scarcely 
to  appear  human,  wändering  about  under 
a  buming  sun  with  one  and  sometimes 
two  children  upon  their  backs,  gathering 
the  seeds  of  beut  grass  to  make  a  kind  of 
bread  **.  The  Agow  women  begin  to  bear 
children  at  eleven  years  old.  They  marry 
generally  about  that  age,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  barrenness  known  among 
them*^.  In  Dixan,  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  Abyssinia,  the  only  trade  is  that  of  seUing 


*  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  c.  v.  p.  124* 
*»  Id.  c.  xix.  p.  738. 
«  Id.  p.  739- 

children, 
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children.  Five  hundred  are  exported  an- 
nually  to  Arabia ;  and  in  times  of  scarcitj, 
Bruce  observes,  four  times  that  number  '• 

In  Abyssiuia  polygamy  does  not  regularly 
prevail.  Bruce,  indeed,  makes  rather  a 
Strange  assertion  on  this  subject ;  and  sajs 
that,  though  we  read  from  the  Jesuits  a 
great  deal  about  marriage  and  polygamy, 
yet  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  be 
averred  more  truly  than  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  aa  marriage  in  Abyssinia^.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  appears  clear  that 
few  or  no  women  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  in 
that  country ;  and  that  the  prolific  powers 
of  nature  are  nearly  all  called  into  action, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  checked  by  pro- 
miscuous  intercourse.  This,  however,  froni 
the  State  of  manners  described  by  Bruce, 
must  operate  very  powerfuUy  '^. 

The  check  to  population  from  war  ap- 
pears to  be  excessive.  For  the  last  four 
hundred  years,  according  to  Bruce,  it  has 


*  Bruce,  vol.  üi.  c.  iii.  p.  88. 
^  Id.  c.  xi.  p.  S06. 
'  Id.  p.  292. 

never 
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never  ceased  to  lay  desolate  this  unhappy 
country  * ;  and  the  savage  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  on  surrounds  it  with  tenfold  de- 
stniction.  When  Bruce  first  entered  Abys- 
sinia^  he  saw  on  every  side  niined  villages 
destroyed  to  their  lowest  foundations  by  Ras 
Michael  in  his  march  to  Gondar  ^.  In  the 
course  of  the  civil  wars,  while  Bruce  was  in 
the  country,  he  says,  "  The  rebels  had  be- 
gun  to  lay  waste  Dembea,  and  bumt  all 
the  villages  in  the  piain  from  south  to 
west,  making  it  like  a  desert  between 
Michael  and  Fasil.****The  king,  often 
"  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
"  his  palace,  and  contemplated  with  the 
"  greatest  displeasure  the  buming  of  his 
"  rieh  villages  in  Dembea  ^''  In  another 
place  he  says,  "  The  whole  country  of  Deg- 
"  wessa  was  totally  destroyed ;  men,  women 
"  and  children  were  entirely  extirpated 
**  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  the 
"  houses   rased  to  the'  groimd,  and  the 


•  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  1  IQ. 

^  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  19^. 

•  Id.  vol.  iv.  c,  V.  p.  112. 
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"  country  about  it  left  as  desolate  as  after 
**  the  deluge.  The  villages  belonging  to 
**  the  king  were  as  severelj  treated ;  an  uni- 
"  Versal  cry  was  heard  from  all  parts,  but 
"  no  one  dared  to  suggest  any  means  of 
**  help*/'  In  Maitsha,  one  of  the  pro- 
vineeis  of  Abyssinia,  he  was  told  that,  if 
ever  he  met  an  old  man^  he  might  be  sure 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  as  all  that  were  na- 
tives  died  by  the  lance  young  ^. 

If  the  picture  of  the  State  of  Abyssinia 
drawn  by  Bruce,  be  in  any  degree  near 
the  truth,  it  places  in  a  strong  point  of 
view  the  force  of  that  principle  of  increase, 
which  preserves  a  population  fuUy  up  lo 
the  Icvel  of  the  means  o(  sübsistence  imder 
the  checks  of  war,  pestilential  diseases  and 
profniscuous  intercourse,  all  operating  in 
an  excessive  degree. 

The  nations  which  border  oii  Abyssinia 
are  universally  short-lived.  A  Shangalla 
woman  at  twenty-two  is,  according  to 
Bruce,  more  wrinkled  and  deformed  by 


•  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  S58. 
^  Id.  c.  i.  p.  14. 
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age  than  an  European  woman  at  sixty*. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  all 
these  countries,  as  among  the  northem 
shepherds  in  the  times  of  their  constant 
emigrations,  there  is  a  very  rapid  succes- 
is  on  of  human  beings ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  instances  is,  that  our  northem 
ancestors  died  out  of  their  own  country, 
whereas  these  die  at  home.  If  aceurate 
registers  of  mortality  were  kept  among 
these  nations,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it 
would  appear,  that,  including  the  mortality 
from  wars,  1  in  17  or  18  at  the  least  dies 
annually ,  instead  of  1  in  34, 36,  or  40,  as  in 
the  generality  of  European  states. 

The  description,  which  Bruce  gives  of 
some  parts  of  the  comitry  which  he  passed 
through  on  his  return  home,  presents  a 
picture  more  dreadful  even  than  the  State 
of  Abyssinia,  and  shews  how  little  popu- 
lation  depends  on  the  birth  of  children,  in 
comparison  of  the  produetion  of  food  and 
of  those  circumstances  of  natural  and 
political  Situation  whi^ch  influeoce  this^ 
produce. 

*  Bruce,  vol.  ^.  p,  5^59- 

"  At 
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"  At  half  past  six/'  Bruce  says,  "  we 
^*  arrived  at  Garigana,  a  village  whose  in- 
habitants  had  all  perished  with  hiinger 
the  year  before;  their  wretched  bones 
being  all  unburied  and  scattered  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the 
village  formerly  stood.  We  encamped 
among  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  no  space 
•*  could  be  found  free  from  them  '/' 

Of  another  town  or  village  in  his  reute 
he  observes,  "  The  strength  of  Teawa  was 
"  25  horse.  Thie  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
might  be  1200  naked  miserable  and 
despicable  Arabs,  like  the  rest  of  those 
"  which  live  in  villages.****Such  was 
"  the  State  of  Teawa.  Its  consequence 
"  was  only  to  remain  tili  the  Daveina 
"  Arabs  should  resolve  to  attack  it,  when 
"  its  corn-fidds  being  burnt  and  destroyed 
"  in  a  night  by  a  multitude  of  horsemen, 
"  the  bones  of  its  inhabitants  scattered 
"  upon  the  earth . would  be  all  its  remains, 
"  like  those  of  the  miserable  village  of 
'^  GariganaV 

•  Bruce,  voK  iv,  p,  349. 

*  Id.  p.  ^53. 

"  There 
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"  There  is  no  water  between  Teawa 
*^  and  Beyla.     Once  Ingedidema  and  a 

number  of  villages  were  supplied  with 

water  from  wells,  and  had  large  crops 
"  of  Indian  com  sown  about  their  posses- 
*'  sions.  The  curse  of  that  country,  tlie 
"  Daveina  Arabs,  have  destroyed  Inge- 
"  didema  and  all  the  villages  about  it ; 
"  filled  up  their  wells,  burnt  their  crops, 
"  and  exposed  all  the  inhabitants  to  die 
"  by  famine  */' 

Soon  after  leaving  Sennaar,  he  says, 
"  We  began  now  to  see  the  efFects  of  the 
"  quantity  of  rain  having  failed,  There 
"  was  little  corn  sown,  and  that  so  late  as 
"  to  be  scarcely  above  ground.  It  seems 
"  the  raii^  begin  later  as  they  pass  north- 
**  ward.  Many  people  were  here  em- 
•'  ployed  in  gathering  grass-seeds  to  make 
"  a  very  bad  kind  of  bread.  These  people 
"  appear  perfect  skeletons,  and  no  wonder, 
♦*  as  they  live  upon  such  fare.  Nothing 
^'  increases  the  danger,  of  travelling  and 
^*  prejudice  against  strangers  more,  than 

•  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 

.     VOL.  I.  (^  "  the 
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"  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  countrj 
"  through  which  you  axe  to  pass  *. 

"  Game  to  Eltic,  a  straggling  village 
"  about.  half  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  in  the 
"  north  of  a  large  bare  piain ;  all  pasture, 
"  except  the  banks  of  the  river  which  are 
"  covered  with  wood.  We  now  no  longer 
"  saw  any  com  sown.  The  people  here 
"  were  at  the  same  miserable  employment 
"  as  those  we  had  seen  before,  that  of  ga- 
*■  thering  grass-seeds^/' 

Under  such  circumstances  pf  climate 
and  political  Situation,  though  a  greateir 
degree  of  foresight,  industry  and  security, 
might  considerably  better  their  condifion 
and  increase  their  population,  the  birth  öf 
a  greater  number  of  children  without  these 
concomitants  would  only  aggravate  their 
misery,  and  leave  their  population  where 
it  was. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  once  flou- 
rishing  and  populous  country  of  Egypt. 
Its  present  depressed  State  has  not  been 
caused  by  the  weakening  of  the  principlö  of 

*  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 
^  Id.  p.  511. 
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increase,  but  by  the  weakening  of  the  prin- 
ciple  of  industry  and  foresight,  from  the  in* 
security  of  property  consequent  on  a  most 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  government. 
The  principle  of  increase  in  Egypt  at  pre- 
sent  does  allthat  is  possible  for  it  to  do. 
It  keeps  the  population  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  and, 
Irrere  its  power  ten  times  greater  than  it 
really  is,  it  could  do  no  more. 

The  reniains  of  ancient  works,  the  vast 
lakes,  canals  and  large  conduits  for  water 
destined  to  keep  the  Nile  under  control, 
serving  as  reservoirs  to  supply  a  scanty 
year,  and  as  drains  and  outlets  to  prevent 
the  superabundanceof  water  in  wet  years, 
sufficiently  indicate  to  us  that  the  ancients 
by  art  and  industry  contrived  to  fertih;5e  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  land  from  the 
overflowings  of  their  river,  than  is  done  at 
present ;  and  to  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  distresses  which  are  now  so  freqüently 
experienced  from  a  redundant  or  insuf- 
ficient  inundation  *.  It  is  said  of  the  go- 
vemor  Petronius,  that,  effecting  by  art  what 

•  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  c.  xViu  p.  7iO. 

Q  2  was 
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was  denied  by  nature,  he  caused  abundance 
to  prevail  in  Egypt  under  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  de6cient  inundation,  as  had  always 
before  been  accompanied  by  dearth*.  A 
flood  too  great  is  as  fatal  to  the  husband- 
man  as  one  that  is-  deticient ;  and  the  an- 
cients  had,  in  consequence,  drains  and 
outlets  to  spread  the  superfluous  waters 
over  the  thirsty  sands  of  Lybia,  and  render 
even  the  desert  habitable.  These  works 
are  now  all  out  of  repair,  and  by  ill  ma- 
nagement  often  produce  mischief  instead 
of  good.  The  causes  of  this  neglect,  and 
consequently  of  the  diminished  means  of 
subsistence,  are  obviously  to  be  traced  to 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  brutaUty  of  the 
government,  and  the  wretched  State  of  the 
people.  The  Mamelukes,  in  whom  the 
principal  power  resides,  think  only  of  en- 
riching  themselves,  and  employ  for  this 
purpose  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the 
simplest  method,  that  of  seizing  wealth 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  of  wresting  it 
by  violence  from  the  possessor,  and  of  con- 

*  Voyage  de  Volney,  tom«  i,  c.  iii.  p.  33,  8vo. 
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tinually  iniposing  new  and  arbitrary  con- 
tributions  *.  Their  ignorance  and  bnitality, 
and  the  constant  State  of  alarm  in  which 
they  live,  prevent  them  from  having  any 
views  of  enriching  the  country,  the  better 
to  prepare  it  for  their  plunder.  No  pubhc 
works  therefore  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  govemment,  and  no  individual  pro- 
prietor  dares  to  undertake  any  improve- 
ment  which  might  imply  the  possession  of 
capital,  as  it  would  probably  be  the  im- 
mediate  signal  of  his  destruction.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  ancient  works  are  neglected,  that 
the  soil  is  ill  cnltivated,  and  that  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  po- 
pnlation,  are  greatly  reduced.  But  such 
is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Delta  from  the 
jnundations  of  the  Nile,  that  even  without 
any  capital  employed  upon  the  land,  with- 
out a  right  of  succession,  and  consequently 
almost  without  a  right  of  property,  it  still 
maintainS'  a  considerable  population  in 
Proportion  to  its  extent,  sufficient,  if  pro- 

*  Vojage  de  Volnej,  tom.  i«  c.  xii.  p.  170. 
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perty  were  secure,  and  industry  well  di- 
rected,  gradually  to  improve  and  exten d 
the  cultivation  of  the  country  and  restore 
it  to  its  former  State  of  prösperity.  It  may 
be  safely  pronounced  of  Egypt  that  it  is 
not  the  want  of  population  thät  has  checked 
its  industry,  but  the  want  of  industry  that 
has  checked  its  population. 

The  immediate  causes  which  keep  down 
the  population  to  the  level  of  the  present 
contracted  means  of  subsistence,  are  but 
too  obvious.  The  peasants  are  allowed  för 
their  maintenance  only  sufficient  to  keep 
them  alive  \  A  miserable  sort  of  bread 
made  of  doura  without  leaven  or  flavour, 
cold  water,  and  raw  onions  niake  up  the 
whole  of  their  diet.  Meat  and  fat,  of  which 
they  are  passionately  fond,  never  appear 
but  on  great  occasions,  and  among  those 
who  are  more  at  their  ease.  Their  habita- 
tions  are  huts  made  of  earth,  where  a 
stranger  would  be  suflFocated  with  the 
heat  and  smoke ;  and  where  the  diseases 
generated    by    want    of   cleanüness,    by 

*  Voyage  de  Volney,  tom.i.  c.  xü.p.  172. 
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moisture  and  by  bad  nourishment,  often 
Visit  them  and  commit  great  ravages.  To 
these  physical  evils  are  added  a  constant 
State  of  alarm,  the  fear  of  the  plunder  of  thp 
Arabs,  and  the  visits  of  the  Mamelukes, 
the  spirit  of  revenge  transmitted  in  fanu- 
lies  and  all  the  evils  of  a  continued  civil 
\^ar*. ' 

In  the  year  1783  the  plague  was  very 
fatal ;  and  in  1784  and  1785  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine  reigned  inEgypt,owing  toadeficiency 
in  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Volney 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  misery  that 
was  sufFered  on  this  occasiop.  The  streets 
of  Cairo,  which  at  first  were  füll  of  beg- 
gars,  were  soon  cleared  of  all  these  ob- 
jects,  who  either  perished  or  fled.  A  vast 
number  öf  unfortunate  wretches,  in  order 
to  escape  death,  spread  themselves  over  all 
the  neighbouring  cotintries,  and  the  towns 

*  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.  xii.  p.  173.  This  sketch  of  the 
State  of  the  peasantry  in  Egypt  given  by  Volney  seems  to 
be  nearly  confirmed  by  all  other  writers  on  this  subject ; 
and  particularly  in  a  valuable  paper  intitled,  Considerations 
genirales  sur  PÄgriculture  de  PEgypte,  par  L.  Reynier, 
(M6moires  sur  l'Egypte,  tom.  iv«  p.  !•) 

of 
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of  Sjria  were  inundated  with  Egyptians. 
The  streets  and  public  places  were  crowded 
with  famished  and  dying  skeletons.  All 
the  most  revolting  modes  of  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger  were  resorted  to ;  the 
most  disgusting  food  was  devoured  with 
eagerness ;  and  Volney  mentions  the  having 
seeii  under  the  walls  of  ancient  Alexan- 
dria two  miserable  wretches  seated  on  the 
carcase  of  a  camel,  and  disputing  with  the 
dogs  its  putrid  flesh.  The  depopulation  of 
the  two  years  was  estimated  at  one-sixth  of 
all  the  inhabitanls*. 

*  Voy,  de  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.  xii.  s«  ii. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Siberia,  Northern  and 

Southern. 

1  HE  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern 
parts  pf  Asia  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
fishing;  and  we  may  suppose  therefore 
that  the  checks  to  their  increase  are  of  the/ 
same  nature  as  those  which  prevail  araong 
the  American  Indians;  except  that  the 
check  from  war  is  considerably  less,  and 
the  check  from  famine  perhaps  greater,  than 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  America.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  who  travelled  from  Kamtschatka 
to  Petersburg  with  the  papers  of  the  un- 
fortunate  P6rouse,  draws  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  misery  sometimes  suffered 
in  this  part  of  the  world  from  a  scarcity  of 
food.  He  observes,  while  at  Bolcheretsk, 
a  village  of  Kamtschatka ;  "  Very  heavy 
"  rains  are  injurious  in  this  country,  be- 

"  cause 
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cause  they  occasion  floods  wliich  drive 
the  fish  from  the  rivers.  A  famine,  the 
most  distressing  to  the  poor  Kamtscha- 
dales, is  the  result;  as  happened  last 
year  in  all  the  villages  along  the  westem 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  This  dreadful 
calamity  occurs  so  frequently  in  this 
quarter,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  repair 
with  their  families  to  the  borders  of  the 
Kamtschatka  river  where  they  hope  to 
find  bettei;  resources,  fish  being  more 
plentiful  in  this  river.  Mr.  Kasloff  (the 
Russian  officer  who  conducted  M.  de 
Lesseps)  had  intended  to  proceed  along 
the  weslern  coast ;  but  the  news  of  this 
famine  deterrained  him,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  to  retum  rather  than  be  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  stopping  half  way  or 
perishing  with  hunger*/^  Though  a  dif- 
ferent  route  was  pursued,  yet  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  almost  all  the  dogs,  which 
drew  the  sledges^  died  for  want  of  food  ; 

*  Travels  in  Kamtschatka,  vol.  i.  p.  147*  8vo.  Eng. 
trans.  1790. 

and 
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'   arid  every  dog,  as  soon  as  he  failed,  was 
immediately  devoured  by  the  others*. 

Even  at  Okotsk,  a  town  of  considerable 
trade,  the  inhabitants  wait  with  hungry  im- 
patience  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  river 
Okhota  in  the  spring.  When  M.  de  Les- 
seps  was  there,  the  stock  of  dried  fish  was 
nearly  exhausted.  Meal  was  so  dear  that 
the  common  people  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase  it.  On  drawing  the  river  prodigious 
numbers  of  small  fish  were  caught,  and  the 

»  joy  and  clamour  redoubled  at  the  sight. 
The  most  famished  were  first  served.  M.  de 
Lesseps  feelingly  says,  "  I  could  not  re-. 
"  frain  from  tears  on  perceiving  the  raven- 
f*  ousness  of  these  poor  creatures  ;**** 
**  whole  famihes  contended  for  the  fish, 
"  which  were  devoured  raw  before  my 
«  eyes\'' 

Throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of  Si- 
beria,  the  small-pox  is  very  fatal.  In 
Kamtschatka,  according  to  M.  de  Lesseps^ 


*  Travels  in  Kamtschatka^  vol.  i.  p.  £64.  8vo.  Eng. 
trans.  1790. 

^  Id.  vol.ii.  p.  t5t,  Q53. 

it 
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it  has  carried  off  three  fourths*  of  the  na- 
live  inhabilants, 

Pallas  confirms  this  account;  and,  in  de- 
scribing  the  Ostiacks  on  the  Obi,  wbo  live 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  observes  that 
this  disorder  makes  dreadful  ravages  among 
them,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal  check  to  their  increase  ^  The  extra- 
ordinary  mortality  of  the  small-pox  among 
these  people  isvery  naturally  accounted  for 
by  the  extreme  heat,  filth  and  putrid  air 
of  their  Underground  habitations.  Three 
or  four  Ostiack  families  are  crowded  toge- 
ther  in  one  hut ;  and  nothing  can  be  so 
disgusting  as  their  mode  of  living.  They 
never  wash  their  hands,  and  the  putrid  re- 
mains  of  the  fish,  and  the  excrements  of  the 
children,  are  never  cleared  away.  From 
this  description,  says  Pallas,  one  may  easily 
form  an  idea  of  the  stench,  the  foetid  va- 
pours  and  humid ity  of  their  Yourts^  They 
have  seldom  many  children.     It  is  a  rare 

*  Travels  in  Kamtschatka^  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
*»  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iv.  p.  68.  4to.  5  vols.  1788, 
Paris. 

«  Id.  p.  60. 

thing 
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thing  to  see  three  or  four  in  one  family ; 
and  the  reason  given  by  Pallas  is,  that  so 
many  die  young  on  account  of  their  bad 
nourishment'.  To  this,  perhaps,  should  be 
added  the  State  of  miserable  and  laborious 
servitude  to  which  the  wompn  are  con- 
<iemned^  which  certainly  prevents  them 
from  being  prolific, 

The  Samoyedes,  Pallas  thinks,  are  not 
quite  so  dirty  as  the  Ostiacks,  because  they 
are  more  in  motion  during  the  winter  in 
hunting ;  but  he  describes  the  State  of  the 
women  amongst  them  as  a  still  more  wretched 
and  laborious  servitude^;  and  consequently 
the  check  to  population  from  this  cause 
must  be  greater. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  these  inhospitable 
regions  live  nearly  in  the  same  miserable 
manner,*  which  it  would  be  therefore  mere 
repetition  to  describe.  From  what  has  been 
-Said,  we  may  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal  checks  that  keep  the  actual  popula- 
tion down  to  the  level  of  the  scanty  means  of 


*>^\- 


*  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iv.  p.  72. 
^  Id.  p.  60. 
«  Id.p.9«. 

subsistence 
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subsistence  which  these  dreary  countries 
afFord. 

In  some  of  the  southem  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Wolga,  the 
Russian  travellers  describe  the  soil  to  be  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  It  consisls  in  ge- 
neral  of  a  fine  black  mould  of  so  rieh  a  na^- 
ture  as  not  to  require  or  even  to  bear 
dressing.  Manure  only  makes  the  com 
graw  too  luxuriantly,  and  subjects  it  to  fall 
to  the  ground  and  be  spoiled.  The  only 
mode  of  recruiting  this  kind  of  land  which 
is  practised  is,  by  leaving  it  one  year  out  of 
three  in  fallow;  and  proceeding  in  this  way, 
there  are  some  grounds,  the  vigour  of  which 
is  Said  to  be  inexhaustible*.  Yet,  notwith- 
standingthiB  facility  with  which,  as  itwould 
appear,  the  most  plentiful  subsistence  might 
be  proeured,  many  of  these  districts  are 
thinly  peopled,  and  in  none  of  them,  per- 
haps,  does  population  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion  that  might  be  expected  from  the  na- 
ture  of  the  soil. 

Such  countries  seem  to  be  under  that 

•  Voy.  de  Pallas^  tom.  iv.  p.  5. 

moral 
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jQioral  impossibility  of  increasing,  which  is 
well  described  by  Sir  James  Steuart*.  If 
either  from  the  nature  of  government,  or 
the  habits  of  the  people,  obstacles  exist  to 
the  settlement  of  fresh  farms  or  the  subdi* 
Vision  of  the  old  ones,  a  part  of  the  society 
may  suffer  want,  even  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
parent  plenty.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
country  should  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing  food  in  abundance,  but  the  State  of 
society  must  be  such  as  to  afford  the  means 
of  its  proper  distribution ;  and  the  reason 
why  population  goes  on  slowly  in  these 
countries  is,  that  the  small  demand  for  la« 
bour  prevents  that  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  soil,  which,  while  the  divisions 
of  land  remain  the  same,  can  alone  make 
the  lower  classes  of  society  partakers  of  the 
plenty  which  it  affords.  The  mode  of  agri- 
culture  is  described  to  be  extremely  simple, 
and  to  require  very  few  labourers.  In  some 
places  the  seed  is  merely  thrown  on  the  fal- 
low  ^  The  buck-wheat  is  a  common  cul- 
ture ;  and  though  it  is  sown  very  thin,  yet 

*  Polit.  Econ.  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  30.  4to. 
**  Voy.  de«  Pallas/ tom;  i.  p,  £50. 

one 
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one  sowing  will  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
produce  every  year  twelve  or  fifteen  times 
the  original  quantity.  The  seed  which  falls 
during  the  time  of  the  harvest,  is  sufficient 
for  the  next  year,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
tö  pass  a  harrow  once  over  it  in  the  spring. 
And  this  is  continued  tili  the  fertiUty  of  the 
soil  begins  to  diminish.  It  is  observed, 
very  justly,  that  the  cultivation  of  no  kind 
of  grain  cän  so  exactly  suit  the  indolent  iu- 
habitants  of  the  plains  of  Siberia  *.    - 

With  such  a  System  of  agriculture,  and 
with  few  or  no  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  labour  must  very  easily  be  satisfied. 
Com  will  undoubtedly  be  very  cheap ;  but 
labour  will  in  proportion  be  still  cheaper. 
Though  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  prpvide 
an  a.mple  quantity  of  food  for  his  own  chil- 
dren,  yet  the  wages  of  his  labourer  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rear  up  a  fa- 
mily  with  ease. 

If,  from  observing  the  deficiency  of  po- 
pulation  compared  with  the  fertility  of  thfe 
soil,  we  were  to  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by 

^  D6couv.  Ru88.  vol.  iv.  p.  329.  8vo.  4  vols.  Berae. 

giving 
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giving  a  bounty  upon  children,  and  thus 
€nabling  the  labourer  to  rear  up  a  greater 
Humber,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Nobody  would  want  the  work  of'  tiie 
supemumerary  labourers  that  were  thuS 
brought  into  the  market.  Though  the  ample 
subsistence  of  a  man  for  a  day  might  be 
purchased  for  a  penny,  yet  nobody  would 
give  these  people  a  farthing  for  their  labour. 
TTie  farmer  is  able  to  do  all  that  he  wishes, 
all  that  he  thinks  necessary  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  spil,  by  means  of  his  own  family 
and  the  one  or  two  labourers  that  he  might 
have  before.  As  these  people  therefore 
can  give  him  nothing  that  he  wants,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  overcome  his 
natural  indolence,  and  undertake  a  larger 
and  more  troublesome  concem,  merely  to 
provide  them  gratuitously  with  food.  In 
such  a  State  of  things,  when  the  very  small 
denpiand  for  manufacturing  labour  is  satis- 
fied,  what  are  the  rest  to  do  ?  They  are,  in 
fact,  as  completely  without  the  means  of 
subsistence  äs,  if  they  were  liviiag  upon  a 
haaren  sand.:  They  must  either  emigrate  to 
some  place  where  their  work  is  wanted,  or 
TÖl,  !•  E  perish 
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perish  miserably  of  poverty.  Should  they 
be  prevented  from  suffering  this  last  ex* 
treniity  by  a  8canty  subsistence  given  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  a  scanty  and  pnly 
occasional  use  of  their  labour,  it  is  evident 
that  though  they  might  exist  themselves, 
they  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  marry 
and  continue  to  increase  the  population. 

If  in  the  best  cultivated  and  most  popu« 
lous  countries  of  Eurppe  the  present  divi- 
sions  of  land  and  farms  had  taken  place, 
and  had  not  been  foUowed  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
population  would  long  since  have^^come  to 
a  stand  from  the  total  want  of  motive  to 
further  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  demand  for  labour;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  excessive  fertility  of  the  country 
now  under  consideration  would  rather  ag- 
gravate  than  diminish  the  difBculty. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that,  if  there  were 
much  good  land  unused,  new  Settlements 
and  divisions  would  of  course  take  place,  and 
that  the  redundant  population  would  raise 
its  own  food,  and  generate  the  demand  for 
it,  as  in  America. 

This 
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This  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  under 
favourable  circumstances ;  if,  for  instance^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  land  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  afFord  all  the  other  materials  of 
capital  as  well  as  com ;  secondly,  if  such 
land  were  to  be  purchased  in  small  lots, 
and  the  property  well  secured  under  a  free 
govemment;  and,  thirdly,  if  habits  of  in- 
dustrj^   and   accumulation  generally  pre- 
vailed  among  the  mass  of  the  people.    Bat 
the  failure  of  any  of  these  conditions  would 
essentially  check,  or  might  altogether  stop, 
the    progress   of  population.     Land  that 
would  bear  the  most  abundant  crops  of 
corn,  might  be  totally  unfit  for  extensive 
and  general  Settlements  firom  a  want  either 
of  wood  or  bf  water.    The  acciunulationß 
of  individuals  would  go  most  reluctantly 
and  slowly  to  the  land,  if  the  tenures  on 
which  farms  were  held  were  either  insecure 
or  degrading ;  and  no  facility  of  production 
could  effect  a  permanent  increase  and  pro- 
per distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
under  inveterate  habits  of  indolence  and 
want  of  foresight. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  favourable  circum- 

R  2  stances 
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stances  here  alluded  to  have  not  been  coiö- 
bined  in  Siberia;  and  even  on  the  sup- 
Position  of  there  being  no  physical  defects 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  overcome, 
the  political  and  moral  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  rapid  increase  of  population  coyld 
yield  but  slowly  to  the  best-directed  efforts. 
In  America  the  rapid  increase  of  agricul- 
tural  capital  is  occasioned  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  savings  from  the  high  wages  of  com- 
mon labour.  The  command  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  at  the  least,  is  considered  as 
necessary  to  enable  an  active  young  man  to: 
begin.a  plantation  of  his  own  in  the  back 
Settlements.  Such  a  sum  may  be  saved 
in  a  few  years  without  much  difficulty  in 
America,  where  labour  is  in  great  demand 
and  paid  at  a  high  rate ;  but  the  redundant 
labourer  of  Siberia  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  collect  such  funds  as  would 
enable  him  to  build  a  house,  to  purchase 
stock  and  Utensils,  and  to  subsist  tili  he 
could  bring  his  new  land  into  proper  order 
and  obtain  an  adequate  return.  Even  the 
children  of  the  farmer,  when  grown  up, 
would  not  easily  provide  these  uecessary 

funds. 
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funds.  In  a  State  of  society  where  the 
market  for  com  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
the  price  very  low,  the  cultivators  are  al- 
ways  poor ;  and  though  they  may  be  able 
amply  to  provide  for  their  family  in  the 
simple  article  of  food ;  yet  they  cannot 
realize  a  capital  to  divide  among  their  chil- 
dren,  and  enable  them  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  fresh  land.  Though  this  ne- 
cessary  capital  might  be  very  small,  yet 
even  this  small  sum  the  farmer  perhaps  can- 
not acquire ;  for  when  he  grows  a  greater 
quantity  of  com  than  usual,  he  finds  no 
purchaser  for  it%  and  cannot  convert  it 
into  any  permanent  article  which  will  enable 
any  of  his  children  to  command  an  equiva- 
lent  portion  of  subsistence  or  labour  in  fii- 
ture  ^.     He  often,  therefore,  contents  him- 

^  U  y  a  fort  peu  de  d6bit  dans  le  pays^  parceque  la 
plupart  des  habitans^  sont  cultivateurs,  et  6Ievent  eux 
mfemes  des  bestiaux.     Voy.  de  Pallas^  tom.  iv.  p.  4. 

^  In  addition  to  the  causes  here  mentioned^  I  have 
lately  been  infonned  that  one  of  the  priucipal  reasons 
^hy  large  tracts  of  rieh  land  lie  ui^cultivated  in  this  part 
of  the  World,  is  the  swarm  of  locusts,  which  at  certain 
seasons  covers  these  districts,  and  from  the  ravages  of 
which  it  is  inq>ossible  to  protect  the  rising  crop« 

seif 
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seif  with  growijig  only  what  is  sufficient  for 
the  immediate  demands  of  his  family,  and 
the  narrow  market  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed.  And  if  he  has  a  large  family,  many 
of  his  children  probably  fall  into  the  rank 
of  labourers,  and  their  further  increase  is 
^"""■"■"üfeecked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  labourer  be- 
fore  described,  by  a  want  of  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  direct  encourago- 
ment  to  the  procreation  and  rearing  of 
children  that  is  wanted  in  these  countries, 
in  Order  to  increase  their  population ;  but 
the  creation  of  an  efFectual  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  by  promoting  the 
means  of  its  distribution.  This  can  only 
be  eiFected  either  by  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  and  by  inspiring  the  culti* 
vator  with  a  taste  for  them ;  or  by  assistiiig 
new  colonists  and  the  children  of  the  old 

■ 

cultivators  with  capital  to  enable  them  to 
occupy  successively,  and  bring  into  culti- 
vation  all  the  land  fit  forit,  andthüs  to 
enlarge  the  internal  market. 

The  late  empress  of  Russia  adopted  both 
these  means  of  increasing  the  population 

of 
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of  her  dominions.  She  encouraged  both 
manufacturers  and  cultivators;  and  fur- 
nished  to  foreigners  of  either  description 
capital  free  of  all  interest  for  a  certain  term 
of  years*.  These  well-directed  efforts, 
added  to  what  had  been  done  by  Peter  I., 
had,  as  might  be  expected»  a  considerable 
e£fect ;  and  the  Russian  territories,  particu- 
larly  the  Asiatic  part  of  them,  which  had 
slumbered  for  centuries  with  a  population 
nearly  stationary,  or  at  most  increasing  very 
languidly,  seem  to  have  made  a  sudden 
Start  of  late  years.  Though  the  population 
of  the  more  fertile  provinces  of  Siberia  be 
still  very  inadequate  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil ;  yet  in  some  of  them  agriculture  flou- 
lishes  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  and 
great  quantities  of  com  are  grown.  In  a 
general  dearth  which  happened  in  17 69^ 

^  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire^  vol.  ii.  p.  ^42. 
The  principal  effect^  perhaps,  of  these  importations  of 
foreigners,  was  the  kitrodiiction  of  free  raen  instead  of 
sl^ves,  and  of  Germun  industiy  instead  of  Russian  indo» 
lence ;  but  the  introduction  of  that  part  of  capital  which 
consists  in  machinery  would  be  a  very  great  point,  and 
the  cheapness  of  manufactures  would  soon  give  the  culti- 
vators a  taste  for  them. 

the 
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the  province  of  Isetsk  was  able,  notwith- 
Standing  a  scanty  harvest,  to  supply  in  the 
usual  manner  the  founderies  and  forges  of 
Ural,  beside  preserving  from  the  horrors  of 
famine  all  the  neighbouring  provinces*. 
And  in  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Yenissey ,  in  spite  of  the 
indolence  and  drunkenness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  the  abundance  of  corn  is  so  great  that 
no  instance  has  ever  been  known  of  a  ge- 
neral  failure  \  Pallas  justly  observes  that, 
if  we  consider  that  Siberia  not  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  a  wilderness  utterly  irn- 
known,  and  in  point  of  population  even  far 
behind  the  almost  desert  tracts  of  North 
America,  we  may  reasonably  be  astonished 
at  the  present  State  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  multitude  of  its  Russian  inha- 
bitants  who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed  the 
natives  *". 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  provisions 
in  these  fertile  districts,  particidarly  in  the 
environs  of  Krasnoyarsk,  were  most  extra- 

•  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom,  iii.  p.  10. 
^  Id.  tom.  iv.  p.  3. 
^  Id.  p.  6. 

ordinarily 
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ordinarily  cheap.  A  pood,  or  forty  pounds, 
of  wheaten  flour,  was  sold  for  about  two- 
pence  halfpenny,  an  ox  for  five  or  six 
Shillings,  and  a  cow  for  three  or  four  *.  This 
unnatural  cheapness,  owing  to  a  want  of 
vent  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  was  per- 
haps  the  principal  check  to  industry.  In 
the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  the 
prices  have  risen  considerably  ^ ;  and  we 
may  conclude  therefore  that  the  object 
wanted  has  been  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tained,  and  that  the  population  proceeds 
with  rapid  strides. 

Pallas,  however,  complains  that  the  in- 
tentions  of  the  empress  respecting  the  peo- 
pling  of  Siberia  were  not  always  well  ful- 
filled  by  her  subordinate  agents,  and  that 
the  proprietors  to  whose  care  this  was  left, 
often  sent  off  colonists,  in  every  respect 
unfit  for  the  purpose  in  regard  to  age, 
disease  and  want  of  industrious  habits^ 
Even  the  German  settlers  in  the  districts 
near  the  Wolga  are,  according  to  Palla:s, 

•  Voy,  de  Pallas^  tom.  iv.  p.  S. 

**  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire^  vol.  ÜL  p.  239. 

■  Voy,  d^  Pallas,  tom«  v.  p.  i. 

deficient 
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deficient  in  this  last  point  *,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly  a  most  essential  one.  It  may  indeed 
y^  be  safely  asserted  that  the  importation  of 
industry  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
to  the  population  of  a  country,  than  the 
importation  of  men  and  women  considered 
only  with  regard  to  numbers.  Were  it 
possible  at  once  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
whole  people,  and  to  direct  its  industry  at 
pleasure,  no  government  would  ever  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
foFeign  settlers.  But  to  change  long-ex- 
isting  habits  is  of  all  enterprises  the  most 
difiicult.  Many  years  must  elapse  mider 
the  most  favourable  circmnstances,  before 
the  Siberian  boor  will  possess  the  industry 
and  activity  of  an  English  labourer.  And 
though  the  Russian  government  has  been 
incessant  in  its  endeavours  to  convert  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Siberia  to  agriculture; 
yet  many  obstinately  persist  in  bidding 
defiance  to  any  attempts  that  can  be  made 
to  wean  them  from  their  injurious  sloth^. 

•  Voy.  de  Pallas^  tom.  v.  p.  £53. 

^  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p,31S. 

Many 
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Many  other  obstacles  concur  to  prevent 
that  rapid  growth  of  the  Russian  colönies, 
which  the  procreative  power  would  permit. 
Some  of  the  low  countries  of  Siberia  are 
unhealthy  from  the  number  of  marshes 
which  they  contain  * ;  and  great  and  wasting 
epizooties  are  frequent  among  the  cattle  ^. 
In  the  districts  near  the  Wolga,  though  the 
soil  is  naturally  rieh,  yet  droughts  are  so 
frequent,  that  there  is  seldom  more  than 

*^  Voy.  de  Pallas^  tom.  iii.  p.  16.  Though  in  countries 
where  the  procreative  power  is  never  fully  calied  into 
action,  unhealthy  seasons  and  epidemics  have  but  littlc 
effect  on  the  average  popuIation;  yet  in  new  colonies 
wbich  are  differently  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  they 
materially  impede  its  progress.  This  point  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  understood.  If  in  countries  which  were  either 
stationary  or  increasing  very  slowly,  all  the  immediatt 
checks  to  populaUon,  which  had  been  observed,  wer«  to 
continue  in  force,  no  abundance  of  food  could  materially 
increase  the  number  of  people.  But  the  precise  way  in 
which  such  an  abundance  operates  is  by  diminishing  the 
immediate  checks  which  before  prevailed.  Those^  how- 
ever,  which  may  remain,  either  from  the  difficulty  of 
changing  habits,  or  from  any  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  the  soil  or  climate,  will  still  continue  to  operate  in 
preventing  the  procreative  power  from  producing  its  füll 
effect. 

^  Id.  p.  17.  tom.  V.  p.  411« 

one 
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one  good  harvest  out  of  three  *.  The  colo- 
nists  of  Saratof,  after  they  had  been  settled 
for  some  years,  were  obliged  to  remove  on 
this  accöunt  to  other  districts ;  and  the  whole 
expense  of  building  their  houses;  amounting 
to  above  a  milhon  of  rubles,  was  remitted 
to  them  by  the  empress\  For  pur- 
poses  either  of  safety  or  convenience,  the 
houses  of  each  colony  are  all  built  conti- 
guous  or  nearly  so,  and  not  scattered  about 
upon  the  different  farms.  A  want  of  room 
is  i{i  consequence  soon  feit  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  village,  while  the  dis- 
tant  grounds  remain  in  a  State  of  very  im- 
perfect  cultivation.  On  observing  this  in 
the  colony  ofKotschesnaia,  Pallas  proposed 
that  a  certain  part  should  be  removed  by 
the  empress  to  other  districts,  that  the  re- 
mainder  might  be  left  more  at  their  ease  ^ 
This  proposal  seems  to  prove  that  sponta- 
neous  divisions  of  this  kind  did  not.  often 
take  place,  and  that  the  children  of  the 
colonists  might  not  always  find  an  easy 

•  Voy.  de  Pallas^  tom.  v.  p.  9,5%  et  seq. 
^  Tooke's  Russian  Empire^  vot.  ii.  p.  245« 
^  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom,  v.  p,  253. 

mode 
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tnode  of  settling  themselves',  and  rearing 
up  fresh  families.  In  the  flourishing  colony 
of  the  Moravian  brethren  in  Serepta,  it  is 
Said  that  the  young  people  cannbt  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  priests ;  and 
that  their  consent  is  not  in  general  granted 
tili  late  \  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
among  the  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation,  even  in  these  new  colon.ies,  the 
preventive  check  lias  its  share.  Population 
can  never  increase  with  great  rapidity  but 
when  the  real  price  of  common  labour,  is 
very  high,  as  in  America ;  and  from  the 
State  of  Society  in  this  part  of  the  Russian 
territories,  and  the  consequent  want  of  a 
proper  vent  for  the  produce  of  industry, 
this  effect,  which  usually  accompanies  new 
colonies  and  is  essential  to  their  rapid 
growth,  does  not  take  place  in  any  consi- 
derable  degree  ^. 

■  Voy.  de  Pallas^  tom.  v.p.  175. 

^  Other  causes  may  concur  in  restraining  the  popula- 
tion  of  Siberia,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Pallas. 
In  generale  it  should  be  observed,  with  regard  to  all  the 
immediate  checks  to  population,  which  I  either  have  had 
^r  shall  have  occasion  to  mention;  that^  as  it  is  evidently 

impossible 
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impossible  to  ascertain  die  extent  to  wbich  each  acts,  and 
the  Proportion  of  the  whole  procreative  power  which  it 
impedes,  no  accurate  inferences  respecting  the  actual 
State  of  population  can  be  drawn  from  them  ä  priori* 
The  prevailmg  checks  in  two  different  nations  may  ap- 
pear  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  to  kind,  yet  if  they  are 
different  in  degree,  the  rate  of  increase  in  each  will,  of 
course,  be  as  different  as  possible*  All  that  can  be  done, 
therefore,  is  to  proceed  as  in  physical  inquiries  ;  that  is^ 
first  to  observe  die  facts,  and  then  account  for  them  from 
die  best  lightA  that  can  be  collected. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  tke  Checks  to  Population  in  the  Turkish  Dofmmmu 

and  Persia. 

IN  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions  it  will  not  be  difficult,  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  to  trace  the  checks 
to  Population  and  the  causes  of  its  present 
decay ;  and  as  there  is  little  difierence  in 
the  manners  of  the  Turks,  whether  they 
inhabit  Europe  or  Asia,  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  them  the  subject  of  distinct 
consideration. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  low  State 
of  population  in  Turkey ,  compared  with  its 
extent  of  territory,  is  undoubtedly  the  nature 
of  the  government.  Its  tyranny,  its  feeble- 
ness,  its  bad  laws  and  worse  administration 
of  them,  together  with  the  consequent  inse- 
curity  of  property,  throw  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  that  the  means  of 

subsistence 
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subsistence  äre  necessarily  decreasing 
yearly,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  num- 
ber  of  people.  The  miri,  or  general  land-^ 
tax  paid  to  the  sultan,  is  in  itself  moderate*; 
but  by  abuses  inherent  in  the  Turkish  go- 
vemment,  the  pachas  and  their  agents  have 
found  out  the  means  of  rendering  it  ruinous. 
Though  they  cannot  absolutely  alter  the 
impost  which  has  been  estabUshed  by  the 
sultan,  they  have  introdueed  a  multitude 
of  changes,  which  without  the  name  pro- 
duce  all  the  eflfects  of  an  augmentation  \ 
In  Syria,  aecording  to  Volney ,  having  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  at  their  disposaJ, 
they  clog  their  concessionswith  burdensome 
conditions,  and  exaet  the  half,  and  some- 
limes  even  two-thirds,  ofthe  crop.  Wheri 
the  harvest  is  over,  they  cavil  about  losses, 
and  as  they  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
they  carry  oflf  what  they  think  proper.  If 
the  season  fail,  they  still  exact  the  same 
sum,  and  expose  every  thing  that  the  poor 


*  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.   p.  373.   8vo%^ 

1787. 
^  Ibid. 

peasant 
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peasant  possesses  to  sale.  To  these  con- 
statit  oppressions  are  added  a  thousand  ac- 
cidental  extortions.  Sometimea  a  whole 
village  is  laid  under  contribution  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  ofFence.  Arbitrary  pre- 
sents  are  exacted  on  the  accession  of  each 
governor ;  grass,  barley  and  straw  are  de- 
maiided  for  bis  horses;  and  commissions 
are  multiplied,  that  the  soldiers  who  carry 
the  Orders  may  live  upon  the  starving  pea- 
sants  whoin  they  treat  with  the  most 
brutal  insölence  and  injustice'. 

The  consequence  of  these  depredations 
is  that  the  poorer  cläss  of  inhabitants 
ruined,  and  unable  any  longer  lo  pay  the 
miri,  become  a  bürden  to  the  village,  or 
fly  into  the  cities ;  but  the  miri  is  unalter- 
able,  and  the  sum  to  be  levied  must  be 
found  somewhere.  The  portion  of  those 
who  are  thus  driven  from  their  bomes  falls 
on  the  reiiiaining  inhabitants,  whose  bür- 
den, though  at  first  light,  now  becomes 
insupportable,  If  they  should  be  visited 
by  two  years  of  drought  and  famine  the 

*  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  iL  c.  xxxvii. 

VOL.  I.  s  whole 
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whole  village  is  ruined  and  abandoned; 
and  the  tax  which  it  should  have  paid,  b 
levied  on  the  neighbouring  lands '. 

The  same  mode  of  proceeding  takes 
place  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  the  Chris- 
tians which  has  been  raised  by  these  means 
from  three,  five,  and  eleven  piastres»  at 
which  it  was  first  fixed,  to  thirty-five  and 
forty,  which  absolutely  impoverishes  those 
on  whom  it  is  levied,  and  obliges  them  to 
leave  the  country.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  these  exactions  have  made  a  rapid 
progress  during  the  last  forty  years ;  from 
which  time  are  dated  the  decUne  of  agricul- 
ture,  the  depopulation  of  the  country  and 
the  ditninution  in  the  quantity  of  specie 
carried  into  Constantinople  ^. 

The  food  of  the  peasants  is  almost  every 
where  reduced  to  a  Httle  flat  cake  of  barley 
or  doura,  onions,  lentils  and  water.  Not 
to  lose  any  part  of  their  com,  they  leave  in 
it  all  sorts  of  wild  grain«  which  often  pro- 
duce  bad  consequences.     In  the  moun- 

*  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.ji.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  375. 
^  Id.  p.  376. 

tains 
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tains  of  Lebanon  and  Nabloiis,  in  time  of 
dearth,  they  gather  the  acorns .  from  the 
oaks,  which  they  eat  after  boiling  or  roasting 
them  on  the  ashes  *• 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  this  misery, 
tfae.  art .  of  cultivation  is  in  the  most  de- 
plorable  State.  The  husbandman  is  almost 
without  instrumenta,  and  those  he  has  are 
very  bad.  His  plough  is  frequently  no 
more  than  the  brauch  of  a  tree  cut  below  a 
fork,  and  used  without  wheels.  Theground 
is  tilled  by  asses  and  cows,  rarely  by  ox;en» 
which  would  bespeak  too  much  riches.  In 
the  districts  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  as  in 
Palestine,  the  countryman  must  sow  with 
his  musket  in  his  hand ;  and  scarcely  does , 
the  com  turn  yellow  before  it  is  reaped,  and 
concealed  in  subterraneous  cavems.  As 
little  aa^possible  iSvCmployed  for  seed-comit 
i)ecause  the  peasants  sow  no  more,  than  is 
barely  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
Their  whole  industry  is  limited  to  a  supply 
of  their  immediate  wants  ;  and  to  prociure 
a  little  bread,  a  few  onions,  a  blue  shirt, 

■  Voy«  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  eh.  xxxvii.  p.  377. 

s  2  aiid 
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and  a  bit  of  wooUen,  much  labour  is  not 
necessary .  "  The  peasant  lives  therefore 
**  in  distress  ;  but  at  least  he  does  not  en- 
"  rieh  his  tyrants,  and  the  avarice  of  de- 
"  spotism  is  its  own  punishment  */' 

This  picture,  which  is  drawn  by  Vol- 
ney,  in  describing  the  State  ofthe  peasants 
in  Syria,  seenis  to  be  confirmed  by  all 
other  travellers  in  these  countries ;  and,  ac- 
cording  to  Eton,  it  represents  very  nearly 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions**.  Univer- 
sally,  the  offices  of  every  denominätion  are 
set  up  to  public  sale ;  and  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  seragHo,  by  which  the  disposal  of  all 
places  is  regulated,  every  thing  »is  done  by 
roeans  of  bribes.  The  pachasy  in  cotise*. 
quence,  who  are  sent  into  the  provinces, 
exert  to  the  utmost  their  power  of  extör«^ 
tion  ;  but  are  alway s  outdoite  by  the  offi* 
cers  immediately  below  them,  who,  in  theit 
turn,  leave  room-  for  their  subordinate 
agents^  •  "        •"    '  '  ''^  -{i-r.;*-*;.» 

»  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  379- 
^  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  viii.  2d  ßdit.  1799. 
*"  Id.  c.  ii.  p.  55. 
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The  pacha  must  raise  money  to  pay  the 
tribute,  and  also  to  indemnify  himself  for 
the  purchase  qf  his  office,  support  his 
dignity,  and  make  a  provision  in  case  of 
accidents ;  and  as  all  power,  both  mililary 
and  civil,  centres  in  his  person  from  his  re^ 
presenting  the  sultan,  the  means  are  at  his 
discietion,  and  the  quiekest  are  ihvariably 
considered  as  the  best  *.  Uncertaih  of  to- 
morrow,  he  treats  his  province  as  a  mere 
transient  possession,  and  endeavours  to 
reap,  if  possible,  in  one  day  the  fruit  of 
many  years,  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
his  successor,  or  the  injury  that  he  may  da 
to  the  permanent  revenue  ^. 

The  cultivatoris  necessarily  moreexposed 
to  these  extortions  than  the  inhabitant  of 
the  to wns.  From  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment,  he  is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  the  pro- 
duetions  of  agriculture  do  not  admit  of 
being  easily  concealed.  The  tenure  öf  the 
land  and  the  rights  of  succession  are  besides 
xincertain.     When  a  father  dies,  the  inh^- 


»  Voy.  4e  Volney,  tom.  ii,  c,  xxxi|i.  p.  347. 
^  Id.  p.  350, 

ritance 
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ritance  reverts  to  the  sultan,  and  the  chil- 
dren  can  only  redeem  the  succession  by  a 
considerable  sum  of  money .  These  consi- 
derations  naturally  occasion  an  indiflference 
to  landed  estates.  The  country  is  deserted ; 
and  each  person  is  desirous  of  flying  to  the 
towns,  where  he  will  not  only  in  general 
meet  with  better  treatment,  but  raay  hope 
to  acquire  a  species  of  wealth  which  he 
can  more  easily  conceal  from  the  eyes  of 
his  rapacious  masters  *. 

To  cotaplete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  A 
maximum  is  in  many  cases  established^  and 
the  peasants  are  obliged  to  fumish  the 
towns  with  com  al  a  fixed  price.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  Türkish  policy,  originating  in 
the  feebleness  of  the  goverment  and  the 
fear  of  populär  tumults,  to  keep  the  price 
of  corn  low  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 
In  the  case  of  a  failnre  in  thie  harvest,  every 
person  who  possesses  any  corii  is  obliged 
to  isell  it  at  the  price  fixed  under  pain  of 
^death ;  and  if  there  be  none  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  other  districts  are  ransacked  for  it  ^. 

•  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  c.  xxxvi.  p.  369» 
^  Id.  €•  xxxviii.  p.  38. 

When 
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When  Constantinople  is  in  want  of  provi- 
sions,  ten  provinces  are  perhaps  famished 
for  a  supply '.  At  Damascus,  during  the 
scarcity  in  1784,  the  people  paid  only  one 
penny  farthing  a  pound  for  their  bread, 
while  the  peasants  in  the  villages  were  ab- 
solutely  dying  with  hunger  \ 

The  effect  of  such  a  System  of  govern- 
ment  on  agricnlture  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  The  causes  of  the  decreasing  means 
of  subsistence  are  bat  too  obvious ;  and 
the  checks,  which  keep  the  population 
down  lo  the  level  of  these  decreasing  re- 
sources,  may  be  traced  with  nearly  equal 
certainty,  and  will  appear  to  include  äl- 
most  every  species  of  vice  and  misery  that 
isknown. 

It  is  observed  in  general  that  the  Chris- 
tian families  consist  of  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  the  Mahometan  famiUes  in 
which  polygamy  preVails  *^.  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary  fact;  because  though  polygamy, 

*  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  c.  xxxiiu  p«  345. 

^  Id.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  381« 

^  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  vii.  p«  275. 

from 
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from  the  unequal  distribution  of  women 
which  it  occasions,  be  naturally  unfavour- 
able  to  tlie  population  of  a  whole  country ; 
yet  the  individuals  who  are  able  to  support 
a  plurality  of  wives,  ought  certainly  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  children  than  those  who  are  con- 
»fined  to  one.  The  way  in  which  Volney 
prihcipally  accounts  for  this  faet  is  that,^ 
from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  very 
early  niarriages,  the  Turks  are  eriervated 
while  yöung,  and  impotence  at '  thirty  is 
very  common*.  Eton  notices  an  mina- 
tural  vice  as  prevailing  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  aniong  the  common  people,  and 
considers  it  as  one  of  the  checks  to  the  po- 
pulation ^ ;  but  the  five  principal  causes  of 
depopulation  which  he  enmnerates,  are, 

1.  The  plague,  from  which  the  empire 
is  never  entirely  free. 

2.  Those  terrible  disorders  which  almost 
always  foUow  it,  at  least  in  Asia* 

3.  Epidemie  and  endemic  maladies  in 
Asia,  which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as 

•  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  c.  xl.  p.  445, 
**  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  va,  p.  275. 

the 
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the  plague  itself,  and  which  .frequently 
Visit  that  part  of  the  empire. 

4.  Famine. 

5.  And  lastly,  the  sicknesses .  which  al- 
ways  foUow  a  famine»  and  which  occasion  a 
much  greater  moitahty  *. 

He  aftenvards  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  devastations  of  the  plague 
in  difFerent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
cludes  by  observing,  that  if  the  nünjber  of 
the  Mahometans  have  decreased,  this  cause 
alone  is  adequate  to  the  effect  ^ ;  and  that, 
ihings  going  on  in  their  present  train,  the 
Turkish  population  will  be  extinct  in  an-» 
other  Century  ^  But  this  inference,  and 
the  calculations  which  relate  to  it,  are  with- 
out  doubt  erroneous.  The  increaseof  po- 
pulation in  the  intervals  of  these  periods  of 
mörtaJity  is  probably  greater  than  he  is 
aware  of.  At  the  same  tinie  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  a  cöuntry  where  the  in- 
dustry  of  the  husbandman  is  confined  to 
the  supply  of  his  necessary  wants,  where 


*  Eton'ö  Turkish  Emp.  c.  vii.  p.  264. 

^  Id.  p  291. 
^  Id.  p.  280. 
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he  sows  onlj  to  prevent  himself  from 
starving,  and  is  unable  to  accumulate  anj 
surplus  produce,  a  great  loss  of  people  is 
not  easily  recovered ;  as  the  natural  effects 
arising  from  the  diminished  numbers  cannot 
be  feit  in  the  same  degree  as  in  countries 
where  industry  prevails,  and  property  is 
secure. 

According  to  the  Persian  legislator  Zo- 
roaster,  to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field, 
to  beget  children,  are  meritorious  acts; 
but  it  appears  from  the  accomits  öf  tra« 
Tellers,  that  many  among  the  lower  classes 
of  people  cannot  easily  attain  the  latter 
species  of  merit :  and  in  this  instance,  ajs 
i]tt  numberless  others,  the  private  interest 
of  the  individual  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
legislator.  Sir  John  Chardin  says,  that 
matrimony  in  Persia  is  very  expensive, 
and  that  only  men  of  estates  will  venture 
upon  it,  lest  it  prove  their  min*.  The 
Russian  travellers  seem  to  confirm  this 
account,  and  observe  that  the  lower  classes 
of  people  are  o  Wiged  to  defer  marriage  tili 

^  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels,  Harru's  Collect,  b*  jii. 
c.  ii«  p.  870. 

late; 
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late ;  and  that  it  is  only  among  the  rieh 
that  this  Union  takes  place  early  *. 

The  dreadfiil  convulsions  to  which  Persia 
has  been  continually  subject  for  many  htm« 
dred  years  must  have  been  fatal  to  her 
agricxdt-ure.  The  periods  of  repose  from 
extemal  wars  and  interna]  commotions 
have  been  short  and  few ;  and  even  düring 
the  times  of  profound  peace,  the  frontier 
pronnces  have  been  constanüy  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Tartars. 

The  effect  of  this  State  of  things  is  such 
as  might  be  expected.  The  proportion  of 
uncultivated  to  cultivated  land  in  Persia^ 
Sir  John  Chardin  states  to  be  ten  to  one  ^ ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  oflffcers  of  the 
Shah  and  private  owners  let  out  their  lands 
to  husbandmen  is  not  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  reanimate  industry.  The 
grain  in  Persia  is  also  very  subject  to  be 
destroyed  by  hail,  drought,  locusts,  and 
other  insects  %  which  probably  tends  rather 

*  D6couv.  Russ.  tom.  ii.  p.  293. 

^  Chardin's  Travels,  Harris's  Collect,  b.  iii.  c.  ii. 
p.  902. 

^  Cbardin's  Travelsi  Harris's  Collect,  b.  üi.  c.  ii. 
p.  902. 

to 
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to  discourage  the  employment  of  capital  in 
the  cultivatiön  of  the  soil. 

The  plague  does  not  extend  to  Persia ; 
hut  the  small-pox  is  mentipned  by  the 
Russian  travellers  as  roaking  very  fatal 
ra  vages  *. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more 
xninutely  on  the  checks  to  population  in 
Persia,  as  they  seem  to  be  nearly  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  just  described  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  The  superior  de- 
structiön  of  the  plague,  in  Turkey ,  is  per- 
haps  nearly  balanced  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency  of  internal  commotions  in  Persia. 

*  D6couv.  Russ.  tom.  ii,  p«  377- 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Indostan  and  Tibet. 

IN  the  ordinances  of  Menü,  the  Indian 
legislator,  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  trans- 
lated,  and  called  the  Institutes  of  Hindu 
Law,  mamage  is  very  greatly  encouraged, 
and  a  male  heir  is  considered  as  an  object 
of  the  first  importance. . 

By  a  son  a  man  pbtaiiis  victory  over 
all  people ;  by  a  son's  son  he  enjoys  im- 
*  mortality  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  son  of 
"  that  grandson  he  reaches  the  solar 
"  abode/' 

■  ,  •      .       *  •      f        . 

. "  Since  the  son  delivers  his  father  from 

I  *  •    '    *  - 

"  the  hell,  named  Put,  he  was  therefore 
"  called  puttra,  by  Brahma  himself */' 


I 

• 


'•Sir  Wm.  Jones's* Works,  vol.  lii.  cl ix;  ji. 354.  Speak- 
mg!  of  the  Indien  laws,.  the  Abb6  Raynal  says,  '^  La  po- 
''  pulation  est  un  devoir  primitif,  un  ordre  de  la  nature 
''  si  sacr6,  que  la  loi  pennet  de  trotnper,  de  mentir,  de 
"  se  parjurer  pour  fevoriser  un  marriage.'^  Hist.  des 
Indes,  tom.  i.  1.  i.  p.  81.  8vo.  10  vols.     Piris^  179d. 

Among 
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Among  the  different  nuptial  rites,  Menü 
has  ascribed  particular  qualities  to  each. 
A  8on  of  a  Brähml,  or  wife  by  the  first 

cereraony,  redeems  from  sin,  if  he  per- 
"  form  virtuous  acts,  ten  ancestors,  ten  de- 
**  scendants  and  himself,  the  twenty-first 
"  person/' 

"  A  son  bom  of  a  wife  by  the  Daiva  nup- 
"  tials  redeems  seven  and  seven,  in  higher 
"  and  lower  degrees ;  of  a  wife  by  the 
*•  Arshüj  three  and  three;  of  a  wife  by  the 
"  Präjäpatya,  six  and  six  */' 

A  housekeeper  is  considered  as  of  the 
möst  eminent  order.  "  The  divine  sages, 
*^  the  manes,  the  gods,  the  spirits  and 
"  guests  pray  for  benefits  to  masters  of 
^  famihesV^  An  eider  brother  not  mar- 
ried  before  the  y  ounger,  is  raentioned  among 
the  persons  who  are  particularly  to  be 
shunned*'. 

Such  ordinances  would  naturally  cause 
marriage  to  be  considered  as  a  religious 
duty ;  y  et  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  succession 

*  Sür  Wm«  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  1£4. 
^  Id.  p.  130. 
5  Id.  p.  141. 

of 
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of  male  heirs,  than  a  very  nimierous  pro- 
geny,  that  is  the  object  so  much  desired^ 

"  The  father  having  begotten  a  son,  dis- 
"  charges  bis  debt  to  bis  own  progenitors/' 

"  That  son  alone,  by  wbose  birth  hedis* 
"  Chargen  the  debt,  and  through  whom  he 
"  attains  immortality,  was  begotten  from  a 
"  sense  of  duty ;  all  the  rest  are  considered 
"  by  the  wise  as  begotten  from  Ipve  of  plea« 


"  sureV 


A  widow  is  on  some  occasions  allowed  to 
have  one  son  by  the  Ij^rother,  pr  some  ap- 
pointed  kinsman  of  the  deceased  husband, 
but  on  no  accpunt  a  secon^l.  •*  The  first 
"  object  of  the  appointment  being  obtained 
•*  according  to  law,  both  the  brpther  and 
"  the  sister  must  live  together  üke  a  father 
**  and  daughter  by  affinity  ^/' 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  ordinances  of 
Menü,  sensuality  of  all  kinds  is  strpngly  re- 
probated,  and  chastity  inculcated  a$  a  reli-* 
gious  duty. 

A  man  by  the  attachment  of  his  organs 

to  sensual  pleasures  incurs  certain  guilt ; 


•  Sir  William  Jones's  Work»,  vol,  üi,  c.  ix.  p,  340. 
^  Id.  p.  343. 

«  but 
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■ 

^  but having wholly  subdued  thein,hebence 
**  ättains  heavenly  bliss/' 

"  Whatever  man  may  obtain  all  those 
«  gratifications,  or  whatever  man  may  re- 
"  sign  them  completely,  the  resignation  of 
"  all  pleasures  is  far  better  than  the  attain- 
"  ment  of  them  */' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  pas- 
sages  might,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  couri- 
teract  those  encouragements  to  increase, 
which  have  been  before  mentioned;  and 
might  prompt  some  religious  persons  to  de- 
sist  from  further  iiidulgences,  when  they 
had  obtained  one  son,  or  to  remain  more 
contented  than  they  othen^ise  would  have 
be^  in  an  unmarried  State,  Strict  and 
absolute  chastity  seems  indeed  to  supers^de 
the  Obligation  of  having  descendants.  • 
'  "  Many  thöusands  of  Brahmens  having 
"  avoided  sensuaUty  from  their  early  youth, 
"  atid  having  left  no  issue  in  their  families, 
"  have  ascended  nevertheless  to  Heaven."^ 

"  And  üke  those  abstemious  men,  a  vir* 
"  tuous  wife   ascends  to  Heaven  though 

*  Sir  William  Jones'«  Works,  vol.  üi.  c.  ü.  p.  96. 

«  she 
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"  she  have  no  child,  if  after  the  decease  of 
^  her  lord  she  devote  herseif  to  pious  au- 
^  sterity*/' 

The  pemiission  Xo  a  brother  or  other 
kinsman  to  raise  up  an  heir  for  the  deceased 
husband,  which  has  been  noticed,  extends 
only  to  women  of  the  servile  class  ^.  Those 
of  the  higher  classes  are  not  even  to  pro- 
nounce  the  name  of  another  man,  but  "  to 
**  continue  tili  death  forgiving  all  injuries, 

performing  harsh  duties,  avoiding  every 

sensuaJ  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  prac- 
"  tising  the  incomparable  rules  of  virtue''/' 
.  Besides  these  strict  precepts  relating  to 
the  govemment  of  the  passions,  other  cir- 
cumstances  would  perhaps  concur  to  pre- 
vent  the  füll  effect  of  the  ordinances  which 
encourage  marriage. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  classes, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  same  profession 
in  the  same  family,  would  be  the  means  of 
pointing  out  to  each  individual,  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  manner,  his  future  prospects 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  v.  p.  221. 
^  Id.  c.  ix.  p.  34d. 

•  Id.  e.V.  p.  221. 

VOL.  I.  T  lespecting 
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respecting  a  livelihood ;  and  from  the  gains 
of  his  father  he  would  be  easily  enabled  to 
judge  whelher  he  could  support  a  family  by 
the  same  employment.  And  though,  when 
a.man  cannot  gaki  a  subsistence  in  the  em- 
ployments  appropriate  to  his  class,  it  is  al- 
lowable  tor  him,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  seek  it  in  another ;  yet  some  kind  of  dis- 
grace  seems  to  attachto  this  expedient;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  many  persons  would 
marry  with  the  certain  prospect  of  being 
obliged  thus  to  fall  from  their  class,  and  to 
lower  in  so  marked  a  manner  their  condition 
in  life. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  choice  of  a  wife 
seems  to  be  a  point  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty*  A  man  might  remain  unmarried  for 
some  time,  before'he  could  find  exactly 
suchacompanion  asthelegislatorprescribes. 
Ten  families  of  a  certain  description,  be 
they  ever  so  great  or  ever  so  rieh  in  kine, 
goats,  sheep,  gold  and  grain,  are  studi- 
ously  to  be  avoided.  Girls  with  too  little 
or  too  much  hair,  who  are  too  talkative, 
who  have  bad  eyes,  a  disagreeable  name 
or  any  kind  of  sickness,  who  have  no  bro- 

ther, 
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ther,  or  whose  father  is  not  well  knowri,  are 
all,  with  many  others,  excluded ;  and  the 
choice  will  appear  to  be  in  some  degree 
confined,  when  it  must  necessarily  rest  upon 

a  girl  whose  fonn  has  no  defect;  who 

has  an  agreeable  name ;  who  walks  grace- 
"  fnlly,  like  a  phenicopteros  or  a  young 
"  elephant ;  whose  hair  and  teeth  are  mo- 
"  derate  respectively.  in  quantity  and  size . 
"  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness  */' 

It  is  observed,  that  a  woman  of  the  servile 
class  is  not  mentioned,  even  in  the  recital  of 
any  ancient  story,  as  the  wife  of  a  Brahmen 
or  of  a  Cshatriya,  though  in  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  find  a  suitable  match;  which 
seems  to  imply,  that  such  a  difficulty  might 
sometimes  occur^. 

Another  obstacle  to  marriage  arising  from 
Hindoo  eustoms  is,  that  an  eider  brother 
who  does  not  marry  seems  in  a  manner  to 
confine  all  his  other  brothers  to  the  same 
State ;  for  a  younger  brother,  who  marries 
before  the  eider,   incurs   disgrace,  ^nd  is 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii,  p*  120. 
^  Id.  p.  121. 
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mentioned  among  the  persons  who  ought  to 
be  shunned  *. 

The  character,  which  the  legislator  draws 
of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  wo- 
men  in  India,  is  extremely  unfavourable. 
Among  many  other  passages  expressed 
with  equal  severity,  he  observes,  that, 
through  their  passion  for  men,  their 
mutable  temper,  their  want  of  settled  af- 
fection  and  their  perverse  nature  (let 
them  be  guarded  in  this  world  ever  so 
"  well),  they  soon  become  alienated  from 
"  their  husbands  ^/' 

This  character,,  if  true,  probably  pro- 
ceeded  from  their  never  being  allowed  the 
smallest  degree  ofhberty%  and  from  the 
State  of  degradation  to  which  they  were  re-^ 
duced  by  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  such  passages  tend 
strongly  to  shew  that  illicit  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  sexes  was  frequent,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  laws  against  adultery.     These  laws 

•  Sil  William  Jone8*s  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  141. 
*»  Id.  c.  ix.  p.  337. 
«  Id.  e.V.  p.  219. 

are 
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are  rioticed  as  not  relatiiig  to  the  wives  of 
public  dancers  or  singers,  ot  of  such  base 
meu  as  lived  by  the  intrrgues  of  their  wives"; 
a  proof  that  these  characters  were  not  un- 
comm'oti,  and  were  to  a  certain  degree  pef- 
mitted.  Add  to  this,  that  the  pTactice  of 
polygamy  ^  among  the  fich  would  soöietime* 
Bender  it  difBcult  for  the  lower  classes  of 
people  to  obtain  wives ;  and  this  difficulty 
would  probably  fäll  particularly  fcard  ort 
those,  who  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  slaves. 

Froni  all  these  circumstances  combined, 
it  seems  probable  that  among  the  checka 
to  populatiön  in  India  the  preventive  check 
would  have  its  share ;  but  from  the  pre- 
vailing  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tendency 
to  early  mamages  was  still  always  predo- 
minant,  and  in  general  prompted  every 
person  to  entcF  into  this  State,  who  could 
look  forward  to  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a  family.  The  natural 
eonsequence  of  this  was,  that  the  lower 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  viü.  p.  325. 

*  Id.  c.  ix.  p.  346,  S4y. 

classes 
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classes  of  people  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
most  frugal  and  scantj  mode  of  subsist- 
ence.  This  frugality  was  still  fiirther  in- 
creased,  and  extended  in  some  degree  to 
the  higher  classes  of  societj,  by  its  being 
considered  as  an  eminent  Tirtue\  The  po* 
pulation  would  thus  be  pressed  hard  against 
the  Umits  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  food  of  the  country  would  be  meted  out 
to  the  major  part  of  the  people  in  the 
smallest  shares  that  could  support  life.  In 
such  a  State  of  things  every  iailure  in  the 
crops  from  unfavourable  seasons  would  be 
feit  most  severely ;  and  India,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  in  all  ages  been  subject  to 
the  most  dreadfiil  famines. 

A  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menü  is  ex- 
pressly  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of 
times  of  distress,  and  instructions  are  given 
to  the  diftbrent  classes  respectipg  their  con- 
duct  du  ring  these  periods.  Brähmens 
pinin g  with  hunger  and  want  are  frequently 
mentioned^ ;  and  certain  ancient  and  virtuous 

■  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iü.  c.  iii;,  p.  133. 
*»  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  165.  c.  X.  p.  397. 
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characters  are  described,  who  liad  done  im- 
pure and  unlawful  acts,  but  who  were  con- 
sidered  by  the  legislator  as  justified  on  ac- 
count  of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
reduced. 

Ajigarta,    dying   with    hunger,    was 

going  to  destroy  his  own  son  by  selling 
*'  him  for  some  cattle ;  yet  he  was  guilty  of 
"  lio  crime,  for  he  only  sought  a  remedy 
"  against  famishing/' 

"  Vdmadeva,  who  well  knew  right  and 
"  wrong,  was  by  no  means  rendered  im- 
*'  pure,  though  desirous,  when  oppressed 
"  by  hunger,  of  eating  the  flesh  ofdogs/' 

"  Viswdmitratoo,  than  whom  none  knew 
"  better  the  distinetions  between  virtue 
"  and  vice,  resolved,  whenhewasperishing 
"  with  hunger,  to  eat  the  haunch  of  a  dog, 
"  which  he  had  received  froni  a  Chau-- 
"  dälQ\'' 

If  these  great  and  virtuous  men  of  the 
highest  class,  whom  all  persons  were  under 
the  Obligation  of  assisting,  could  be  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  we  may  easily 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iü.  c,  x.  p.  397,  398, 
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conjecture  what  must  bave  been  tbe  suffer- 
ings  of  the  lowest  class. 

Such  passages  clearly  prove  the  existence 
of  seasons  of  the  mo8t  severe  distress,  at  the 
early  period  when  these  ordinances  werc 
composed ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think, 
that  they  have  occurred  at  irregulär  inter- 
vals  ever  siiice.  One  of  the  Jesuits  say» 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  describe  tbe 
misery  to  which  he  was  witness  duriog  the 
|wo-years'  faminein  1737  and  1738*^;  but 
the  description  which  he  gives  of  it,  and  of 
the  mortahty  which  it  occasioned,  is  suifi- 
ciently  dreadful  without  furthcr  detail. 
Another  Jesuit,  speaking  more  generally^ 
says,  •*  Every  year  we  baptize  a  thousand 
'*  children,.  whom  iheir  parents  can  na 
"  longer  fced,.  or  who,  heing  hkely  to  die, 
"  are  sold  to  us  by  their  mothers,  in  ordCT 
"  to  get  ridofthein^'' 

Th^e  positive  checks  to  population;  would 
of  co^Fse  fall  prbicipaUy  upon  the  Stsdrä 
clas^and  those  stiU  more  misembk  beiiigs^ 
who«  are  tlie  oidrtcatits  of  all  the  classes,  and 

•  Lettre3  Edif.  tom.  xiv.  p.  178. 

are 
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are  not  even  suffered  to  live  within  the 
towns  *. 

On  this  part  of  the  population  the  epi- 
demics,  which  are  the  consequences  of  indi* 
gence  and  bad  nourishnient,  and  the  mor- 
tahty  among  young  children,  would  neces- 
sarily  make  great  ra vages  ;  and  thousands 
of  these  unhappy  wretches  would  proba^ 
bly  be  swept  off  in  a  period  öf  scareity ,  be- 
fore  any  considerable  degree  of  want  had 
reached  the  middle  classes  of  the  society» 
The  Abbe  Raynal  says  (on  what  authoiity 
I  know  not),  that,  when  the  crops  of  lice 
feil,  the  huts  of  these  poor  (mtcasts  are  set 
on  firc,  and  the  flying  inhabitants  sliot  by 
tlie  proprietors  of  the  grounds»  that  diiejr 
may  not  consume  any  part  of  the  pfö-> 
duce^,  ' 

The  difficulty  o£  rearing  a  iamily  even 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classe»  ö£  jra* 
ciety,  OY  the  fear  of  sidkiiig  from  thedr  east, 
has  driven  tbe:  people  in  some  part»  oS  Iwh 
diato  adopt  the  Hiost  ciiuel  expedients*  ta 

•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c,  x.  p.  390, 
^  Hist.  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  97»  Bvo.  10  vols. 
Paris,  1795. 

prevent 
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prevent  a  numerous  ofFspring.  In  a  tribe 
on  the  fronliers  of  Junapore,  a  district  of 
the  province  of  Benares,  the  practice  of  de- 
stroying  female  infants  has  been  fully  sub- 
stantiated.  The  mothers  were  compelled 
to  starve  them.  The  reason  that  the  people 
gave  for  this  cruel  practice  was  the  great 
expense  of  procuring  suitable  matches  for 
their  daughters.  One  village  only  ftimished 
an  exception  to  this  nile,  and  in  that  village 
several  old  maids  were  living. 

It  will  naturally  occur,  that  the  race 
could  not  be  continued  upon  this  principle; 
but  it  appeared  that  the  particular  excep- 
tions  to  the  general  rule  and  the  intermar- 
riages  with  other  tribes  were  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  The  East-India  Company 
obliged  these  people  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement  not  to  continue  this  inhiunan 
practice*. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  Nayrs  do 
not  enter  into  regulär  marriages,  and  the 
right  of  inheritance  and  succession  rests  in 
the  mother  of  the  brother,    or  otherwise 

^  Asiatic  Researchesi  vol.  iv.  p«  354. 
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goes  to  the  sister's  son,  the  father  of  the 
child  being  always  considered  as  uncertain. 

Among  the  Brahmens,  when  there  are 
more  brothers  than  one,  only  the  eider  or 
eldest  of  them  marries.  The  brothers,  who 
thus  maintain  cehbacy,  cohabit  with  Nayr 
women  without  marriage  in  the  way  of  the 
Nayrs.  If  the  eldest  brother  has  not  a  son, 
then  the  next  brother  marries. 

Among  the  Nayrs,  it  is  the  custom  for 
pne  Nayr  woman  to  have  attached  to  her 
two  males,  or  four,  or  perhaps  more. 

The  lower  casts,  such  as  carpenters,  iron- 
smiths,  and  others,  have  fallen  into  the  imi- 
tation  of  their  superiors,  with  this  diflerence, 
that  the  Joint  concem  in  one  woman  is-con- 
fined  to  brothers  and  male  relations  by 
blood,  to  the  end  that  no  alienation  may 
tjake  place  in  the  course  of  the  succession  *• 

Montesquieu  takes  notice  of  this  custom 
of  the  Nayrs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
accounts  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  adopted  in  order  to  weaken  the  family 
ties  of  this  cast,  that  as  soldiers  they  might 

"^  Asiatio  ResearcheS|  voLv.  p.  14. 

be 
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be  more  at  liberty  to  foUow  the  cäIIs  of 
their  professian;  but  I  shonld  think  that 
it  originated  more  probably  in  ä  fear  of  the 
poyerty  arising  from  a  large  faniily,  parti- 
cularly  as  the  custom  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  other  classes  *. 

In  Tibet,  according  to  Turnet's  account 
of  that  country ,  a  custom  of  ihis  kift d  prevails 
generally.  Without  pretending  absolutely 
to  determine  the  question  of  its  origin, 
Mr.  Turner  leans  to  the  supposition  that 
it  arose  froro  the  fear  of  a  population  toö, 
great,  for  an  urvfertile  comntry.  From  tra- 
velling  much  in  the  east  he  had  probably 
been  led  to.observe  the  effects  necessarily 
resoltmg  from  an  oveiftowing  population, 
and  is  in  consequence  one  among  the 
▼ery  few  writers,  who  see  these  effects  iai 
their  true  Hght.  He  expresses  himself 
very  stroögly  oft  this  subjectj  and,  in 
reference  to  the  above  custom,  säys,  "  It 
"  certainly  appeaars^  tha*  a  supeirabuBdant 
"  population  in  an  unfe? tile  cotintry  must 
^'  be  the  greatest  of  all  eaikitirities,^  and  pro^ 

*  Espritides  L^ixy  liwxvf.'0.^. 
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duce  etenial  war&re  or  etemal  want. 
Either  the  most  active  and  the  most  able 
part  of  the  Community  must  be  com* 
pelled  to  emigrate,  and  to  become  sol- 
diers  of  fortune  or  merchants  of  chance ; 
or  eise,  if  they  remain  at  home,  be  liable 
to  fall  a  prey  to  famine  in  consequence 
of  fiome  accidental  failure  in  their  scanty 
crops.  By  thu»  linking  whole  families 
together  in  the  matrimonial  yoke,  the 
too  rapid  increase  of  population  was 
perhaps  checked,  and  an  alarm  pre* 
vented,  capable  of  pervading  the  most 
fertile  region  upon  the  earth,  and  of 
giving  birth  te  the  most  inhuman  and 
ün  natural  practica,  in  the  riebest,  tha 
most  produetive  and  the  most  populöus 
country  in  the  world,  I  allude  to  tha 
Empire  of  China,  where  a  moth^r,  not 
foreseeing  the  means  of  raising  or  pto* 
viding  for  a  numerous  faraily,  expose» 
her  new-bom  infant  to  perish  in  the 
fields ;  a  crime,  however  pdiousi,  by  no 
meaqs  I  am  assured  unffequent  ^^^ 

*  Turuer's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  part  ii.  c«  x«  p.  351. 
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.  In  almost  every  country  of  the  globe  in- 
dividuals  are  compelled  by  considerations 
of  private  interest  to  habits,  wKich  tend  to 
repress  the  natural  increase  of  population  ; 
but  Tibet  is  perhaps  the  only  countryi 
where  these  habits  are  universally  encou- 
raged  by  the  govemment,  and  where  to 
repress  rather  th,an  to  encourage  population 
seems  to  be  a  public  object. 

In  the  first  career  of  life  the  Bootea  is 
recommejided  to  distinction  by  a  continu- 
ance  in  a  State  of  celibacy ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary,  any  matrimonial  ^contract  proves  al- 
most a  certain  hindrance  to  his  rise  in 
rank,  or  his  advancement  to  offices  of  poli- 
tical  importance.  Population  is  thus  op- 
posed  by  the  two  powerful  bars  of  ambition 
and  religion ;  and  the  higher  Orders  of  men, 
entirely  engrossed  by  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical  duties,  leave  to  the  husbandman  and 
labourer,  to  those  who  tili,  the  fields  and 
live  by  their  industry ,  the  exclusive  charge 
of  propagating  the  species  \ 

Hence  religious  retirement  is  frequent^ 

*  Turner's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  i.  p.  172. 
»>  Ibid. 

and 
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and  the  number  of  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries  is  considerable.  The  strictest  laws 
exist  to  prevent  a  woman  from  accidentally 
passing  a  night  within  the  limits  of  the  one, 
or  a  man  within  those  of  the  other ;  and  a 
regulation  is  framed  completely  to  obviate 
abuse,  and  estabhsh  respect  towards  the 
sacred  Orders  of  both  sexes. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  classes,  those  who  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  those  who 
hold  intercourse  with  heaven.  No  in- 
terference  of  the  laity  ever  interrupts 
the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy.  The 
latter,  by  mutual  compact,  take  charge 
of  all  Spiritual  concems;  and  the  former 
by  their  labours  enrich  and  populate  the 
State  •. 

But  even  among  the  laity  the  business 
of  population  goes  on  very  coldly.  All  the 
brothers  of  a  family,  without  any  restriction 
of  age  or  of  numbers,  associate  their  for- 
tunes  with  one  female,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  eldest,  and  considered  as  the  mistress 

*  Turaer's  Embassy,  part.  ü.  c.  riü.  p.  312. 

of 
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of  the  house ;  and  whatever  may  be  tlic 
profits  of  their  several  pursuits,  the  result 
flows  into  the  common  störe  ^ 

The  number  of  husbands  is  not  appa*^ 
rently  defined,  or  restricted  within  any 
limits.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a 
small  family  there  is  but  one  male ;  and  the 
number,  Mr.  Turner  says,  may  seldom  ex- 
ceed  that  which  a  native  of  rank  at  Teshoo 
Loomboo  pomted  out  to  him  in  a  family 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
five  brothers  were  then  living  together  very 
happily  with  one  female  under  the  same 
connubial  compact.  Nor  is  this  sort  of 
league  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
alone;  it  is  found  also  frequently  in  the 
most  opulent  families  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  thii8  custom,  combincd 
with  the  celibacy  of  such  a  numerous  body 
pf  ecclesiastics;  must  operate  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  as  a  preventive  check 
to  populatioo«  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
excessive  check,  it  would  appear,  from 
Mr.  Turner's  account  of  the  natural^  steri- 

*  Turaer's  Embassy^  part  ii.  c.  x.  p.  348^  350. 
^  Id.  p.  34^. 
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Hty  of  the  soil,  that  the  population  is  kept 
up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  num- 
ber  of  beggars  in  Teshoo  Loomboo.  On 
these  beggars,  and  tlie  charity  which  feeds 
them,  Mr.  Tumer's  remark,  though  com- 
mon, is  yet  so  just  and  important  that  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

"  Thus  I  unexpectedly  discovered/'  he 
says,  "  where  I  had  constantly  seen  the 
"  round  of  hfe  moving  in  a  tranquil  re- 
gulär routine,  a  mass  of  indigence  and 
idleness,  of  which  I  had  no  idea.  But 
yet  it  by  no  means  surprised  me,  when 
**  1  considered  that,  wherever  indiscrimi- 
nate  charity  exists,  it  will  never  want 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  its  bounty, 
but  will  always  attract  expectants  more 
•'  numerous  than  it  has  the  means  to  gra- 
"  tify.  No  human  being  can  sufFer  want 
^'  at  Teshoo  Loomboo.  It  is  on  this  hu- 
"  mane  disposition,  that  a  multitude  even 
''  of  Musseimen,  of  a  frame  probably  the 
largest  and  most  robust  in  the  world^ 
place  their  reliance  for  the  mere  main- 
voi,.  I.  ü  "  tenance 
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"  tenance  of  a  feeble  life;  and  besides 
^'  these,  I  am  infonned,  that  no  less  than 
^'  three  hundred  Hindoos,  Goseins,  and 
^^  Sunniasses,  are  daily  fed  atthis  place  by 
*•  the  Lama's  bounty  •/' 


*  Turaer's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  ix«  p.  330. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  China  and  Japan. 

1  HE  account,  which  has  lately  been  given 
of  the  population  of  China,  is  so  extraordi- 
nary  as  to  startle  the  faith  of  many  readers, 
and  tempt  them  to  suppose,  either  that 
some  accidenlal  error  must  have  crept  into 
the  calculations  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
language ;  or  that  the  mandarin,  who  gave 
Sir  George  Staunton  the  information,  must 
have  been  prompted  by  a  national  pride, 
(which  is  common  every  where,  but  parti- 
cularly  remarkable  in  China,)  to  exaggerate 
the  power  and  resources  of  his  coimtry.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  neither  of  these  cir- 
cumstances  is  very  improbable ;  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  found  that  the  Statement  of 
Sir  George  Staunton  does  not  very  essen- 
tially  differ  from  other  accounts  of  good 
authority ;  and,  so  far  from  involving  any 

ü  2  contradiction, 
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contradiction,  is  rendered  probable  by  a 
reference  to  those  descriptions  of  the  fer- 
tility of  China,  in  which  all  the  writers  who 
have  visited  the  country  agree, 

According  to  Duhalde,  in  the  poU  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi, 
there  were  found  11,052,872  families,  and 
59,788,364  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  and  yet 
neither  the  princes,  nor  the  officers  of  the 
court,  nor  the  mandarins,  nor  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  and  been  discharged ;  nor 
tlie  literali,  the  licentiates,  the  doctors,  the 
bonzas,  nor  young  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  nor  the  great  multitudes  living 
either  on  the  sea  or  on  rivers  in  barks,  are 
comprehended  in  this  number  *. 

The  Proportion,  which  the  number  of 
men  of  a  military  age  bears  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation  of  any  country,  is  generally  esti- 
mated  as  1  to  4.  If  we  multiply  59,788,364 
by  4,  the  result  will  be  239,153,456 ;  but 
in  the  general  calcidations  on  this  subject,  a 
youth  is  cönsidered  as  capable  of  bearing 
arms  before  he  is  twenty.     We  ought  there- 

*  Duhalde's  Hist.  of  China,  £  vols.  folio,  1738.  vol.  i. 
p.  £44. 
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fore  to  have  multiplied  by  a  higher  number. 
The  exceptions  to  the  poll  seem  to  include 
almost  all  the  superior  classes  of  society, 
and  a  very  great  number  among  the  lower. 
When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  whole  population,  ac- 
cording  to  Duhalde,  will  not  appear  to  fall 
very  short  of  the  333,000,000  mentioned 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  *. 

The  small  number  of  families,  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  number  of  persons  able  to  bear 
arms,  which  is  a  striking  part  of  this  State- 
ment of  Duhalde,  is  accounted  for  by  a 
custom  noticed  by  Sir  George  Staunton  as 
general  in  China.  In  the  enclosure  be- 
longing  to  one  dwelling,  he  observes  that  a 
whole  family  of  three  generations,  with  all 
their  respective  wives  and  children,  will 
frequently  be  found.  One  small  room 
is  made  to  serve  for  'the  individuals  of  each 
family,  sleeping  in  different  beds,  divided 
only  by  mats  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
One   common  room  is  used   for  eating^ 

*  Embassy  to  China^vol.  ii,  Appen.  p.  615.  4to. 

*  Id.  p.  155. 

In 
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In  China  there  is  besides  a  prodigious 
number  of  slaves%  who  will  of  course  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  families  to  whicb 
they  belong.  These  two  circumstances 
may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  the  Statement. 

To  account  for  this  population,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  supposition 
of  Montesquieu,  that  the  climate  of  China 
is  in  any  pecuhar  manner  favourable  to  the 
production  of  children,  and  that  the  women 
are  more  prolific  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  World  ^.  The  causes  which  have  prin- 
cipally  contributed  to  produce  this  effect 
appear  to  be  the  following : 

First,  the  excellence  of  the  natural  soil, 
and  its  ad  vantageous  position  in  the  wärmest 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  a  Situation  the 
most  favourable  to  the  productions  of  the 
earth.  Duhälde  has  a  long  chapter  on  the 
plenty  which  reigns  in  China,  in  which  he 
observes,  that  almost  all  that  other  king- 
doms  afford  may  be  found  in  China ;  but 

*  Dühalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
^  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  viii.  c.  xxi. 
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that  China  produces  an  infinite  number  of 
things^  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
eise.  This  plenty,  he  says,  may  be  attri- 
buted  as  well  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  as  to 
the  painful  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  great  number  of  lakes,  rivers, 
brooks  and  canals,  wherewith  the  country 
is  watered  \ 

Secondly,  the  very  great  encouragement 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy 
has  been  given  to  agriculture,  which  has 
directed  the  labours  of  the  people  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  human  subsistence.  Duhalde  says,  that 
what  makes  these  people  undergo  such  in- 
credible  fatigues  in  cultivating  the  earth  is 
not  barely  their  private  interest,  but  rather 
the  veneration  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the 
esteem  which  the  emperors  themselves  have 
always  had  for  it,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  monarchy.  One  eniperor  of  the 
highest  reputation  was  taken  from  the 
plough  to  sit  ön  the  throne.  Another  foimd 
out  the  art  of  draining  water  from  several 

*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  Sl4. 
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low  countries,  which  were  tili  then  covered 
with  it,  of  coDveyiDg  it  in  canals  to  tfae  sea, 
and  of  using  these  canals  to  render  the  seil 
fniitful  •.  He  besides  wrote  several  books 
on  the  manner  of  cultivating  land^  by 
dunging,  tilling  and  watering  iL  Many 
other  emperors  expressed  their  zeal  for  this 
art  and  made  laws  to  promote  it;  butnone 
raised  its  esteem  to  a  higher  pitch  'tfaan 
Ven-ti,  who  reigned  179  years  before  Christ. 
This  prince,  perceiving  that  his  country 
was  ruined  by  wars,  resolved  to  engage  his 
subjects  to  cultivate  their  lands,  by  the  ex- 
ample  of  ploughing  with  his  own  hands  the 
land  belonging  to  his  palace,  which  obUged 
all  the  ministers  and  great  men  of  his  court 
to  do  the  same  ^. 

A  great  festival,  of  which  this  is  thought 
to  be  the  origin,  is  solemnized  every  year  in 
all  the  cities  of  China  on  the  day  that  the 
sun  enters  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius, 
which  the  Chinese  consider  as  the  beginning 
_  of  their  spring.     The  emperor  goes  him- 

'^  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
^  Id.  p.  9,75. 
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seif  in  a  solemn  manner  to  plough  a  few 
ridges  of  land,  in  order  to  animate  the  hus- 
bandman  by  his  own  example;  and  the 
mandarins  of  every  city  perform  the  same 
ceremony  *.  Princes  of  the  blood  and  other 
illustrious  persons  hold  the  plough  after  the 
emperor,  and  the  ceremony  is  preceded  by 
the  spring  sacrifice,  which  the  emperor  as 
chief  pontiff  ofFers  to  Shang-ti,  to  procure 
plenty  in  favour  of  his  people. 

The  reigning  emperor  -  in  the  time  of 
Puhalde  celebrated  this  festival  with  extra- 
ordinary  solemnity,  and  in  other  respects 
shevved  an  uncommon  regard  for  hus- 
bandmen.  To  encourage  them  in  their 
labours,  he  ordered  the  govemorsvof  all  the 
cities  to  send  him  notice  every  year  of  the 
person  in  this  profession,  in  their  respective 
districts,  who  was  most  remarkable  for  his 
application  to  agriculture,  for  unblemished 
reputation,  for  preserving  union  in  his  own 
family,  and  peace  with  his  neighböurs,  and 
for  his  frugality  and  aversion  to  all  extra- 
vagance  ^.     The  mandarins  in  their  diflferent 

*  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  £75. 
^  Id.  p.  276. 
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provinces  cncourage  with  honours  tiie  vigi- 
lant  cultivator,  and  stigmatize  with  disgrace 
the  man  whose  lands  are  neglected  *. 

In  a  countxy,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
government  is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and 
the  emperor  is  venerated  as  the  father  of 
his  people  and  the  fountain  of  instruction, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  high  ho- 
nours paid  to  agriculture  would  have  a 
powerful  efFect.  In  the  gradations  of  rank, 
they  have  raised  the  husbandman  above 
the  nierchant  or  mechanic  ^ ;  and  the  great 
object  of  ambition  among  the  lower  classes 
is  to  become  possessed  of  a  small  portion  of 
land.  The  nuniber  of  raanufacturers  bears 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  that 
of  husbandmen  in  China*' ;  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  empire  is,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions,  dedicated  to  the  production  of 
food  for  man  alone.  There  is  no  meadow, 
and  very  little  pasture;  neither  are  the  fields 
cultivated  in  oats,  beans  or  tumips,  for  the 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  x».  p.  132. 
^  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

*  Embassy  tb  China^  Staunton^  toL  ii.  p.  544. 
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Support  of  catüe  of  any  kind.  Little  land 
is  taken  up  for  roads,  which  are  few  and 
narrow,  the  chief  communication  being  by 
water.  There  are  no  commons  or  lands 
sufFered  to  lie  wasle  by  the  neglect  or  the 
caprice  or  for  the  sport  of  great  pro- 
prietors.  No  arable  land  lies  fallow.  The 
5oil  under  a  hot  and  fertilizing  sun  yields 
annually  in  most  instances  double  crops; 
m  consequence  of  adapting  the  culture  to 
the  soil,  and  of  supplying  its  defects  by 
mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure,  by 
irrigation  and  by  careful  and  judicious 
industry  of  every  kind.  The  labour  of 
man  is  little  diverted  from  that  industry, 
to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the  opulent 
and  powerful,  or  in  employments  of  no 
real  use.  Even  the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese 
army,  except  during  the  shorl  intervals  of 
the  guards  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
mount,  or  the  exercises  or  other  occasional 
serv^ices  which  they  perform,  are  mostly 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  quantity  of 
subsistence  is  increased  also  by  Converting 
more   species   of  animals   and  vegetables 

to 
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to  that  purpose,   than  is  usual  in   other 
countries  •. 

This  account,  which  is  givenby  Sir  George 
Staunton,  is  confirmed  by  Duhalde  and  the 
other  Jesuits ;  who  agree  in  describing  the 
persevering  industry  of  the  Chinese,  in 
manuring,  cultivating  and  watering  their 
lands,  and  their  success  in  producing  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  human  subsistence^. 
The  efFect  of  such  a  system  of  agriculture 
on  population  must  be  obvious. 

Lastly,  the  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments  that  have  been  given  to  marriage, 
which  have  caused  the  immense  produce  of 
the  country  to  be  divided  into  very  small 
shares,  and  have  consequently  rendered 
China  more  populous,  in  proportion  to  its 
means  of  subsistence,  than  perhaps  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  acknowledge  two  ends  in 
marriage  ^ :  the  first  is,  that  of  perpetuating 
the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  their  fathers ; 

*  Embassy  to  China^  StauntoD^  voL  ii.  p.  545. 

^  Duhalde,   chapter  on  Agriculture,   vol.  i.   p.  272 ; 
chapteron  Plentj,  p.  314. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  tom.  xxiii.  p«  448. 
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and  the  second,  the  multiplication  of  the 
species.  Duhalde  says,  that  the  veneration 
and  Submission  of  children  to  parents, 
which  is  the  grand  principle  of  their  political 
govemment,  continues  even  after  death» 
and  that  the  same  duties  are  paid  to  them 
as  if  they  were  living.  In  consequence  of 
these  maxims,  a  father  feels  some  sort  of 
dishonour,  and  is  not  easy  in  his  mind,  if 
he  do  not  marry  off  all  his  children ;  and  an 
eider  brother,  though  he  inherit  nothing 
from  his  father,  must  bring  up  the  younger 
children  and  marry  them,  lest  the  fämily 
should  become  extinct,  and  the  ancestors 
be  deprived  of  the  honours  and  duties  they 
are  entitled  to  from  their  descendants  •. 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes  that  what- 
ever  is  strongly  recommended,  and  gene- 
rally  practised,  is  at  length  considered  as  a 
kind  of  religious  duty ;  and  that  the  mar- 
nage  union  as  such  takes  place  in  China^ 
wherever  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  sub- 
sistence  for  a  fiiture  family.  This  prospect 
however  is  not  always  realized,  and  the 
children    are    then    abandoned    by    the 

*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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• 

wretched  authors  of  their  being  * ;  but  even 
this  permission  given  to  parents  thus  to 
expose  their  ofFspring  teiids  undoubtedly 
to  facilitate  marriage,  and  encourage  po- 
pulation.  Conlemplating  this  extreme  re- 
source  beforehand,  less  fear  is  entör- 
tained  of  entering  into  the  married  State ; 
and  the  parental  feelings  will  always  step 
forwards,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  it, 
except  under  the  most  dire  necessity, 
Marriage  with  the  pöor  is  besides  a  mea*» 
sure  of  prudence,  because  the  children, 
particularly  the  sons,  are  bound  to  main- 
tain  their  parents  ^. 

The  effeet  of  these  encouragements  to 
marriage  among  the  rieh,  is  to  subdivide 
property,  which  has  in  itself  a  strong  tend- 
ency  to  promote  population.  In  China 
there  is  less  inequality  in  the  fortunes  than 
in  the  conditions  of  men.  Property  in 
land  has  been  divided  into  very  moderate 
parcels,  by  the  successive  distribution  of 
the  possessions  of  every  father  cqually 
among  his  sons.     It  rarely  happens  tJtiat 


*  Embassy  to  China^  vol.  ii.  p.  157* 
'  Ibid. 
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there  is  but  one  son  lo  enjoy  the  whole 
property  of  his  deceased  parents;  and 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  early  mar» 
riages,  this  property  is  not  often  increi^sed 
by  coUateral  succession*,  These  causes 
constantly  tend  to  level  wealth ;  and  few 
succeed  to  such  an  accumulation  of  it,  as 
to  render  them  independent  of  any  efForts 
of  their  own  for  its  increase.  It  is  a  com- 
mon remark  among  the  Chinese,  tliat  for- 
tunes  seMom  continue  considerable  in  the 
sanie  family  beyond  the  third  generation  ^ 
The  efFect  of  the  encouragements  to 
marriage  on  the  poor  is  to  keep  the  reward 
of  labour  as  low  as  possible,  and  conse- 
quently  to  press  them  down  to  the  most 
abject  State  of  poverty.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton observes,  that  the  price  of  labour  is 
generally  found  to  beär  as  small  a  projwr- 
tion  every  where  to  the  rate  demanded  for 
provisions,  as  the  common  people  can  suf- 
fer ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantage  of  Uving  together  in  large  families, 
like  soldiers  in  a  mess,  and  the  exercise  of 

*  Embassy  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ü.  p.  151. 
^  Id.  p.  152. 

the 
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the  greatest  economy  in  the  management 
of  these  messes,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
use  of  vegetable  food,  with  a  very  rare  and 
scanty  relish  of  any  animal  substance  •. 

Duhalde,  after  describing  the  painful 
industry  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  shifts  and 
contrivances  unknown  in  other  countries, 
to  which  they  have  recourse  in  order  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  says,  "  Yet  it  must  be 
owned,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
sobriety  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  China,  the  prodigious  number  of  them 
"  occasions  a  great  deal  of  niisery.  There 
are/feome  so  poor  that,  being  unable  to 
supply  their  children  with  common  ne- 
"  cessaries,  they  expose  them  in  the 
"  streets/'*  *  *  *"  In  the  great  cities,  such 
"  as  Pekin  and  Canton,  this  shocking  sight 
"  is  very  common  ^.^ 

The  Jesuit,  Premare,  writing  to  a  friend 
of  the  same  society,  says,  "  I  will  teil  you  a 
"  fact,  which  may  appear  to  be  a  paradox  % 


•  Embassy  to  China^  Staunton^  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
**  Duhalde*s  Chma,  vol.  i.  p.  ^77. 

•  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses^  toni.  xvi.  p.  394. 

"  but 
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but  is  nevertheless  strictly  tnie.  It  is, 
that  the  liehest  and  most  flourishing  em- 
pire  of  the  World  is  notwithstanding,  in  one 
sense,  the  poorest  and  the  most  miserable 
**  of  all.  The  country,  however  extensive 
and  fertile  it  may  be,  is  not  sufBcient  to 
Support  its  inhabitants.  Four  times  as 
much  territory  would  be  necessary  to 
place  them  at  their  ease.  In  Canton 
alone,  there  is,  without  exaggeration, 
more  than  a  million  of  souls,  and  in  a 
town  three  or  four  leagues  distant  a  still 
greater  number.  Who  then  can  count 
"  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  ?  But 
"  what  is  this  to  the  whole  empire,  which 
contains  fifteen  great  proyinces,  all  equally 
peopled  ?  To  how  many  millions  would 
such  a  calculation  amount  ?  A  third  part 
of  this  infinite  population  would  hardlyfind 
"  sufficient  rice  to  support  itself  properly* 
"  It  is  well  known,  that  extreme  misery 
"  impels  people  to  the  most  dreadful  ex- 
*^  cesses.  A  spectator  in  China,  who  ex- 
*'  amines  things  clpsely,  will  not  be  sur- 
"  prised  that  mothers  destroy  or  expose 
"  many  of  their  children ;  that  parents  seil 
voL,  I,  X  "their 
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their  daughters  for  a  trifte ;  that  the  peo- 
ple  should  be  interested  ;  and  that  there 
"  should  be  such  a  number  of  robbers. 
«  The  surprise  is,  that  nothing  still  more 
"  dreadful  should  happen ;  and  that  in  the 
"  times  of  famine  which  are  here  but  too 
"  frequent,  miUions  of  people  should  perish 
^'  Avith  hunger,  without  having  recourse  to 
"  those  dreadful  extremities,  of  which  we 
"  read  examples  in  the  histories  of  Europe. 
"  It  cannot  be  said  in  China,  as  in  Eu- 
"  rope  that  the  poor  are  idle,  and  might 
gain  a  subsistence,  if  thej  would  work* 
The  labours  and  efforts  of  these  poor 
people  are  beyond  conception.  A  Chi- 
"  nese  will  pass  whole  days  in  digging  the 
"  earth,  sometimes  up  to  his  knees  in  water, 
"  and  in  the  evening  is  happy  to  eat  a  little 
"  spoonful  of  rice,  and  to  drink  the  insipid 
"  water  in  which  it  was  boiled.  This  is  all 
"  that  they  have  in  general  */^ 

A  great  part  of  this  account  is  repeated 
in  Duhalde ;  and,  even  allowing  for  some 
exaggeration,  it  shews  in  a  strong  point  of 

*'  Lettre»  Edif.  et  Curieuses^  tom.  xvi.  p.  394,  et  seq. 
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view  to  what  degree  population  has  been 
forced  in  China,  änd  the  wretchedness 
which  has  been  the  consequence  of  it  The 
population  which  has  arisen  naturally  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  encourage- 
ments  to  agriculture,  may  be  considered 
as  genuine  and  desirable ;  but  all  that  has 
been  added  by  the  encouragements  to 
marriage  has  not  only  been  an  addition  of 
so  much  pure  misery  in  itself,  but  has  com- 
pletely  internipted  the  happiness  which 
the  rest  might  have  enjoyed, 

The  territory  of  China  is  estimated  at 
about  eight  times  the  territory  of  France  •• 
Taking  the  population  of  France  only  at 
26  milüons,  eight  times  that  number  will 
give  208,000,000;  and  when  the  three 
powerful  causes  of  population,  which  have 
been  stated,  are  considered,  it  will  not  äp- 
pear  incredible,  that  the  population  of 
China  shouldbeto  the  population  of  France, 
according  to  their  respective  superficies,  as 
333  to  208,  or  a  little  more  than  3  to  2. 

The  natural  tendency  to  increase  is  every 
where  so  great  that  it    will  generally  be 

*  Eoibassy  to  China,  StauQton,  voL  ii.  p.  546. 
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easy  to  account  for  the  height,  at  which 
the  population  is  found  ia  any  country. 
The  more  difficult  as  well  as  the  more  in- 
teresting  part  of  the  inquiry  is,  to  trace  the 
immediate  causes  which  stop  its  further 
progress.  The  procreative  power  would,- 
with  as  much  facility,  double  in  twenty- 
five  years  the  population  of  China,  as  that 
of  any  of  the  states  of  America ;  but  we 
know  that  it  cannot  do  this,  from  the  pal- 
pable  inability  of  the  soil  to  support  such 
an  additional  number.  What  then  becomes 
of  this  mighty  power  in  China  ?  And  what 
are  the  kinds  of  restraint,  and  the  forms  of 
premature  death,  which  keepthe  population 
down  to  the  leyel  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  en- 
couragements  to  marriage  in  China,  we 
should  perhaps  be  led  into  an  error,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  preventive  check 
to  population  doeS  not  operate.  Duhalde 
says,  that  the  number  of  bonzas  is  consi- 
derably  above  a  million,  of  which  there  are 
two  thousand  unmarried  at  Pekin,  besides 
three  hundred   and    fifty  thousand  more 

in 
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in  their  temples  established  in  diflferent 
places  by  the  emperor^s  patents,  jand  that 
the  literary  bachelors  alone  are  about  ninety 
thousand  *. 

The  poor,  though  they  would  probably 
always  marry  when  the  slightest  prospect 
opened  to  them  of  being  able  to  support 
a  family,  and,  from  the  permission  of  in- 
fanticide,  would  run  great  risks  in  this  re- 
spect ;  yet  they  would  undoubtedly  be  de- 
terred  from  entering  into  this  State,  under 
the  certainty  of  being  obliged  to  expose  all 
*  their  children,  or  to  seil  themselves  and 
families  as  slaves ;  and  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  such 
a  certainty  would  often  present  itself.  But 
it  is  among  the  slaves  themselves,  of  which, 
according  to  Duhalde,  the  piisery  in  China 
produces  a  prodigious  multitude  that  the 
preventive  check  to  population  principally 
operates.  A  man  sometimes  sells  his  son, 
and  even  himself  and  wife,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price.  The  common  mode  is,  to 
mortgage  themselves  with  a  condition  of 

'*'  Dubalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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redemption,  and  a  great  number  of  men 
and  maid  servants  are  thus  bound  in  a  fa- 
mil j  •.  Hume,  in  speaking  of  the  practice 
of  slavery  among  the  ancients,  remarks  very 
justly,  that  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to 
buy  a  full-grown  slave,  than  to  rear  up  one 
from  a  child.  This  Observation  appears  tö 
be  particularly  applicable  to  the  Chinese. 
All  writers  agree  in  mentioning  the  fre- 
quency  ofthe  dearths  in  China;  and,  during 
these  periods,  it  is  probable  that  slaves 
Would  be  sold  in  great  numbers  for  little 
more  than  a  bare  maintenance.  It  could 
very  rarely  therefore  answer  to  the  master 
of  a  family,  to  encourage  his  siaves  to  breed; 
and  we  inay  suppose,  in  consequence,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  servants  in  China,  as  in 
Europe,  reraain  unmarried. 

The  check  to  population,  arising  from  a 
vicious  intercourse  with  the  sex,  does  not 
a^ppear  to  be  very  considerable  in  China. 

•  Duhalde's  China,  voL  i.  p,  278.  La  mis^re  et  le 
grand  nombre  d'habitants  de  l'empire  y  causent  cette 
raultitude  prodigeuse  d'esclaves:  presque  tous  les  valets, 
et  g6n6raleiiient  toutes  les  filles  de  Service  d'une  maison 
Bont  esclaves.     Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  145. 

The 
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The  women  are  said  to  be  modest  and  re- 
served,  and  adultery  is  rare,  Goncubinage 
is  however  generally  practised,  and  in  the 
large  towns  public  women  are  registered ; 
but  their  number  is  not  great,  being  pro- 
poitioned,  aecording  to  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, ta  the  small  number  of  unmarried  per- 
sons,  and  of  husbands  absent  from  their  fa- 
milies  *. 

The  positive  checks  to  population  firom 
disease,  though  considerable,  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  The 
cHmate  is  in  general  extremeJy  healthy, 
One  of  the  missionaries  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  plagues  or  epidemic  disorders  are 
not  Seen  once  in  a  Century  ^ ;  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  error,  as  they  are  men- 
tioned  by  others  as  if  they  were  by  no 
means  so  unfrequent.  In  some  instiuctions 
to  mandarins,  relating  to  the  burying  of 
the  poor,  whö  have  in  general  no  regulär 
places  of  sepulture,  it  is  observed  that 
when  epidemic  diseases  prevail,  the  roads 
are  föund  cpvered  with  bodies "  sufficient  to 

^  Embassy  to  China,  voh  iL  p.  157. 
^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xxii.  p.  187. 

infcct 
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* 
infect  the  air  to  a  great  distance  * ;  and  the 

expression  of  years  of  contagion^  oceurs 

soon  after,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 

imply  that  they  are  not  uncommon.     On 

the  first  and  fifleenth  day  of  every  month 

the  mandarins  assemble^  and  give  their  peo- 

ple  a  long  discourse,  wherein  every  govemor 

acts  the  part  of  a  father  who  instructs  his 

family  ^.     In  one  of  these  discourses,  which 

Duhalde  produces,  the  following  passage 

oceurs :    "  Beware  of  those  years  which 

*  happen  from  time  to  time,  when  epideiiiic 

*  distempers,  joined  to  a  scarcity  of  com, 

*  make  all  places  desolate.     Yoiu:  duty 

*  is  then  to  have  compassion  on  your  fei- 
löw-citizens,  and  assist  them  with  what- 
ever  you  can  spare  ^'' 

It  is  probable  that  the  epidemics,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  ßtll  severely  on  the  chil- 
dren,  One  of  the  Jesuits,  speaking  of  the 
number  of  infants  whom  the  poverty  of 
their  parents  condemns  to  death  the  moment 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  126. 
^  Id.  p.  127. 

^  Duhalde's  China^  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
•»  Id.  256. 

that 
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that  they  are  born,  writes  thus ;   "  There  is 
"  seldom  a  year,  in  which  the  churches  at 

"  Pekin  do  not  reckon  five  or  six  thousand 
"  of  these  children  purified  by  the  waters 
"  of  baptism.  This  harvest  is  more  or  less 
"  abundant,  according  to  the  number  of 
"  catechists  which  we  can  maintain.  If 
"  we  had  a  sufficient  number,  their  cares 
"  need  not  be  confined  alone  to  the  dying 
"  infants  that  are  exposed.  There  woidd 
"  be  other  oecasions  for  them  to  exercise 
their  zeal,  particularly  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  when  the  small-pox  or  epidemic 
"  disorders  carry  ofF  an  incredible  number 
^'  of  children  */'  It  is  indeed  almost  im- 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  indi- 
gence  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  should 
not  produce  diseases,  hkely  to  be  fatal  to 
a  considerable  part  ofthose  children  whom 
their  parents  might  attempt  to  rear  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty, 

Respecting  the  number  of  infants  which 
are  actually  exposed,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
the  slightest  guess ;  but,  if  we  believe  the 

^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  100. 

Chinese 
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Chinese  writers  themselves,  the  practice 
must  be  very  common.  Attempts  hgive 
been  made  at  difFerent  times  by  the  govem- 
ment  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  always  without 
success.  In  a  book  of  Instructions  before 
alluded  to,  written  by  a  mandarin  celebrated 
for  his  humanity  and  wisdom,  a  proposal  is 
made  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  foundling 
hospital  in  his  district,  and  an  account  is 
given  of  some  ancient  estabUshments  of  the 
same  kind%  which  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  In  this  book  the  frequency  of 
the  exposure  of  children  and  the  dreadful 
poverty  which  prompts  it,  are  particularly 
described,  "  We  see,''  he  says,  "  people  so 
poor,  that  they  cannot  furnish  the  nourish- 
ment  necessary  for  their  own  children.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  they  expose  so  great  a 
number.  In  the  metropolis,  in  the  capitals 
of  the  provinces  and  in  the  places  of  the 
greatest  commerce,  their  number  is  the 
most  considerable ;  but  many  are  found  in 
parts  that  are  |ess  frequented,  and  even  in 
the  country  •     As  the  houses  in  towns  are 

*■  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  1 10. 

more 
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more  crowded  together,'the  practice  is  more 
obvious ;  but  every  where  these  poor  un- 
fortunate  infants  have  need  of  assistance  •/' 
In  the  same  work,  part  of  an  edict  to 
prevent  the  drowning  of  children  nins  thus : 
When  tbe  tender  ofFspring  just  produced 
is  thrown  without  pity  into  the  waves, 
"  can  it  be  said  that  the  mother  has  given 
"  or  that  the  child  has  received  Hfe,  when 
"  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun  to  be  en- 
"  joyed  ?  The  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the 
"  cause  of  thjs  crime.  They  have  hardly 
"  enough  to  support  themselves,  much  less 
"  are  they  able  to  pay  a  nurse  and  provide 
for  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  children.  This  drives  them 
to  despair ;  and  not  being  able  to  bring 
themselves  to  sufFer  two  people  to  die 
that  one  may  live,  the  mother,  to  preserve 
'*  the  life  of  her  husband,  consents  to  sacri- 
"  fice  her  child.  It  costs  much,  however, 
to  the  parental  feelings,  but  the  resolu- 
tion  is  ultimately  taken,  and  they  think 
that  they  are  justified  in  disposing  of  the 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  111. 
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"  life  of  their  cfaild  to  prolong  their  own. 
"  If  they  exposed  their  children  in  a  secret 
**  place,  the  habe  might  work  upon  their 

compassion  with  its  cries.    What  do  they 

do  then  ?  They  throw  it  into  the  current 
"  of  the  river,  that  they  may  lose  sight  of  it 
"  immediately,  and  take  from  it  at  once  all 
"  Chance  of  life '/' 

Such  writings  appear  to  be  most  authen- 
tic  documents  respecting  the  general  pre- 
valence  of  infanticide. 

Sir  George  Staunton  has  stated,  fi'om  the 
best  information  which  he  could  collect, 
that  the  number  of  children  exposed  annu* 
ally  at  Pekin  is  about  two  thousand  ^  ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  number  varies 
extremely  from  year  to  year,  and  depends 
very  much  upon  seasons  of  plenty  or  sea- 
sons  of  scarcity .  After  any  great  epidemic 
or  destructive  famine,  the  number  is  proba- 
bly  very  small ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
increase  gradually  on  the  return  to  a  crowded 
Population ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  124. 
^  Embassy  to  China^  vol.  ii.  p.  159* 
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greatest,  when  an  unfavourable  season  takes 
place,  at  a  period  in  which  the  average 
produce  is  already  in^ufficient  to  support 
the  overflowing  mnltitude. 

These  unfavourable  seasons  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  unfrequent,  and  the  famines 

■ 

which  foUow  them  are  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  positive  checks  to  the 
Chinese  population ;  though  at  some  pe- 
riods  the  checks  from  wars  and  internal 
commotions  have  not  been  inconsiderable  *. 
In  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  monarchs,  fa- 
mines are  often  mentioned^;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  find  a  place 
among  the  most  important  events  and  revo- 
lutions  of  the  empire,  if  they  were  not  deso- 
lating  and  destnictive  to  a  great  degree. 

One  of  the  Jesuits  remarks  that  the  oc- 
casions  when  the  mandarins  pretend  to 
shew  the  greatest  compassion  for  the  people 
are,  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  a  failure 
in  the  crops,  either  from  drought,  from  ex- 
cessive  rains,  or  from  some  other  accident, 

^  Annals  of  the  Chinese  Monarchs«     Duhalde's  China, 
vol.  i.  p.  136. 
»»  Ibid. 

such 
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such  as  a  multitude  of  locusts,  which  some* 
times  overwhelms  certain  provinces  *.  The 
causes  here  enumerated  are  probably  those, 
which  principally  contribute  to  the  failure 
of  the  harvests  in  China ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  seems  to  shew 
that  they  are  not  uncommon. 

Meares  speaks  of  violent  hurricanes,  by 
which  whole  harvests  are  dissipated,  and  a 
famine  foUows.  From  a  similar  cause,  he 
says,  acconipanied  by  excessive  drought,  a 
most  dreadfui  dearth  prevailed  in  1787 
throughout  all  the  southem  provinces  of 
China,  by  which  an  incredible  number  of 
people  perished.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  at  Canton  to  see  the  famished  wretch 
breathing  his  last,  while  mothers  thought  it 
a  duty  to  destroy  their  infant  children,  and 
the  young  to  give  the  stroke  of  fate  to  the 
aged,  to  save  them  from  the  agonies  of  such 
a  dilatory  death  ^. 

The  Jesuit  Parennin,  writing  to  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
says,  "  Another  thing  that  you  can  scarcely 

•  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  154. 
^  Meares's  Voyage,  eh.  vii.  p,  92. 
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"  believe  is,  that  dearths  should  be  so  fre- 
^  quent  in  China  * ;'"  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  bis  letter  he  reinarks  that,  if  famine  did 
not,  from  time  to  time,  thin  the  immense 
number  of  inhabitants  which  China  con- 
tains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
live  in  peace^.  The  causes  of  these  fre- 
quent  famines  he  endeavours  to  investigate; 
and  begins  by  observing,  very  justly,  that- 
in  a  time  of  dearth  China  can  obtain  no 
assistance  from  her  neighbours,  and  must 
necessarily  draw  the  whole  of  her  resources 
from  her  own  provinces  ^.  ^  He  then  de- 
jscribes  the  delays  and  artifices,  which  often 
defeat  the  emperor's  intentions  to  assist, 
from  the  pubhc  granaries,  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  the  most  distressed. 
When  a  harvest  fails  in  any  province,  either 
from  excessive  drought  or  a  sudden  inun- 
dation,  the  great  mandarins  have  recourse 
to  the  public  granaries ;  but  often  find  them 
empty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  in- 
ferior mandarins,  who  have  the  charge  of 

^  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses^  tom.  xxii.  p.  174. 
^  Id.  p.  186. 
'^  Id.  p,  175. 
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them.  'Examinations  and  researches  are 
then  made,  and  an  unwillingness  prevails 
to  inform  the  court  of  such  disagreeable 
intelligence.  Memorials  are  however  at 
length  presented.  These  memorials  pass 
through  many  hands,  and  do  not  reach  the 
emperor  tili  after  many  days.  The  great 
oflScers  of  State  are  then  ordered  to  assemble, 
and  to  deUberate  on  the  means  of  relieving 
the  misery  of  the  people.  Declarations  fiill 
of  expressions  of  compassion  for  the  people 
are  in  the  mean  time  published  throughout 
the  empire.  The  resolution  of  the  tribunal 
is  at  length  made  known  ;  but  nmnberless 
other  ceremonies  delay  its  execution ;  while 
those  who  are  sufFering  have  time  to  die 
with  hmiger,  before  the  remedy  arrives. 
Those  who  do  not  wait  for  this  last  extre- 
mity  crawl  as  well  as  they  can  into  other 
districts,  where  they  hope  to  get  support, 
but  leave  the  greatest  part  of  their  number 
dead  on  the  road  •. 

If,  when  a  dearth  oecurs,  the  court  do 
not  make  some  attempt  to  reUeve  the  peo- 

*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xxii.  p.  180. 
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ple,  small  parties  of  plunderfers  soon  collect, 
and  their  numbers  increase  by  degrees,  so 
as  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince.  On  this  account  numerous  Orders 
are  always  given,  and  movements  are  con- 
tinually  taking  place,  to  amuse  the  people 
tili  the  famine  is  over ;  and  as  the  motives 
ta  relieve  the  people  are  generally  rather 
reasons  of  State  than  genuine  compassiön, 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  shonld  be  re- 
lieved  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  that 
their  wänts  require  *. 

The  last  cause  of  famine,  which  is  men«. 
tioned  in  this  investigation,  and  on  which 
the  writer  lays  considerable  stress,  is  the 
yery  great  consumption  of  grain  in  making 
spirits  ^ ;  but  in  stating  this  as  a  cause'  of 
üumine,  he  has  evidently  fallen  into  a  very 
gross  error ;  yet  in  the  Abbe  Grosier's  'ge?; 
neral  description  of  China. this  error  has' 
been  copied,  and  the  cause  above;nien-; 
tioned  has  been  considered  as'  one  of  the- 
grand  sources  of  the  evil  ^.     Büt,  in  reahty, 

•  •  • 

-  ■     •  ....  ^  .  ■         ,     . 

•  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xxü.  p.  187. 
^  Id.  p.  184. 
Vol.  i.  b.  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  396*  8vo.  Eng.  train. 
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d  those   famines  wotild   be    more  sc- 
re. 

The  State  of  Japan  resembles  in  so  many 

cts  that  of  China,  that  a  pärticular 

'^'^Wlsideration   of  it  would  lead   into  too 

'••(»iiy  repetitions.    Montesquieu  attributes 

"■■♦•l^populousness  to  the  birth  of  a  greater 

■■uinber  of  females*;   but  the  principal 

use    of  this    populousness    is,   without 

ioubt,  as  in  China,  the  persevering  industry 

f  the  natives,  directed,  as  it  has  always 

been,  principally  to  agriculture. 

In  reäding  the  preface  to  Thunberg's  ac- 
count  of  Japan,  it  would  seem  extremely 
dMficult  to  trace  the  checks  to  the  popib- 
lation  of  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  said  to  live  in  such  happiness  and 
plenty;  but  the  continuation  of  his  own 
work  contradicts  the  impression  of  his  pre- 
face ;  and  in  the  valuable  history  of  Japan 
by  Kaempfer  ihese  checks  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  the  extracts  from  two  historical 

^  Liv.  xxiii.  c.  xii.  It  is  surprising  that  ISIontesquiea, 
nvho  appears  sometimes  to  understand  the  subject  of 
populatioD,  should  at  other  times  make  «uch  observations 
as  tfais. 

Y  2  chronicles 
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chronicles  published  in  Japan,  which  he 
produces  *,  a  very  curious  account  is  given 
ofthe  dijSerent  mortahües,  plagues,  famines, 
Woody  wars  and  other  causes  of  destxuc- 
tion,  which  have  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  these  records.  The  Japan- 
ese are  distinguished  from  the  Chinese,  in 
being  much  more  warhke,  -  seditious,  dis- 
solute  and  ambitious ;  and  it  would  appear,, 
from  Kaempfer's  account,  that  the.  check 
to  population  from  infanticide,  in  Chma, 
is  balanced  by  the  greater  dissoluteness  pf 
manners  with  regard  to  the  sex,  ai^d  the 
greater  frequency  of  wars^  and  intestine 
commotions  which  prevail  in  Japan.  With 
regard  to  the  positive  checks  to  population 
from  disease  and  famine,  the  two  countries 
seem  to  be  nearly  on  a  level. 

*  Bookii. 
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Oft  he  Check»  to  Popvlation  anumg  the  Greeks* 

1T  has  been  generally  allowed,  and  will 
not  indeed  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  more 
equal  division  of  property  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  the  early  period  of  their 
history,  and  the  direction  of  their  industry 
principally  to  agriculture,'must  have  tended 
greatly  to  encourage  population.  Agri- 
culture  is  not  only,  as  Hume  states  *,  that 
species  of  industry,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
quisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudeSj^ 
butit  ia'in  fact  the  sole  species  by  which 
niultitudes  can  exist ;  and  all  the  numerous 
arts  and  manufa;ctures  of  the  modern  world, 
by  which  such  numbers  appear  to  be  stip- 
ported,  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  in* 
crease  population,  except  so  fex  as  they 

•  Essay  xi.  p.  467,  4to  edit. 

tend 
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tend  to  increase  the  quantity  and  to  facili* 
täte  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
agriculture. 

In  coimtries  where,  from  the  Operation  of 
particular  causes,  propertyin  landis  divided 
into  very  large  shares,  these  arts  and  manu- 
factures  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence  of  any  considerable  population. 
Without  them  modern  Europe  would  bc 
unpeopled.  But  where  property  is  divided 
into  small  shares^  the  same  necessity  for 
them  does  not  exist.  The  division  itsdf 
attains  immediately  one  great  object,  that 
pf  distribution ;  and  if  the  demand  for  men 
be  constant^  to  fight  the  battles  and  Sup- 
port the  power  and  dignity  of  the  State,  we 
naay  easily  conceive  that  this  mötive,  joined 

r  - 

to  the  natural  love  pf  a  family,  might  be  suf- 
ficient  to  induce  each  proprietor  to  culti- 
vate  his  land  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that 
it  might  Support  thö  greate^t  number  of 
descendauts. 

The  division  pf  peppje  into  smajl  states, 
d^ing  ^e  early  pepods  of  Greek  and  Eo- 
nian  history,  gave  additional  force  to  this 
motive.     WJipre  the  uumber  of  free  Citizens 

did 
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did  not  perhaps  exceed  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand,  each  individual  would  naturally  feel 
the  value  ot'his  own  exertions;  and  knowing 
that  the  State  to  which  he  belonged,  situated 
in  the  mJdst  of  envious  and  watchful  rivals, 
must  depend  chiefly  on  its  population  for 
its  means  of  defence  and  safety,  would 
be  sensible  that,  in  suffering  the  lands 
which  were  allotted  to  him  to  lie  idle,  he 
would  be  deficient  in  his  duty  as  a  Citizen. 
These  causes  appear  to  have  produced  a 
considerable  attention  to  agriculture,  with- 
out  the  intervention  of  the  artificial  wants 
of  mankind  to  encourage  it.  Population 
foUowed  the  products  of  the  earth  with 
more  than  equal  pace ;  and  when  the  over- 
flowing  numbers  were  not  taken  off  by 
the  drains  of  war  or  disease,  they  found  vent 
in  frequent  and  repeated  colonization.  The 
necessity  of  these  frequent  colonizations, 
joined  to  the  smallness  of  the  states,  which 
brought  the  subject  immediately  home  to 
every  thinking  person,  could  not  fail  to  point 
out  to  the  legislators  and  philosophers  of 
those  times  the  strong  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  increasc  beyond  tlie  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; 
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«istence ;  and  they  did  not,  like  the  states- 
menand  projectors  of  modern  days,  overlook 
the  consideration  of  a  question,  which  so 
deeply  aflfects  the  happmess  and  tranquillity 
of  Society.  Howe  ver  we  may  justly  execrate 
Üie  barbarous  expedients  which  they 
adopted  tö  remove  the  difficulty,  we  cannot 
but  give  them  some  credit  for  their  pene- 
tration  in  seeing  it ;  and  in  being  fiilly 
aware  that,  if  not  considered  and  obviated, 
it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy 
thÄr  best-planned  sehemes  of  repubUcan 
equality  and  happiness. 
.  The  power  of  colonization ,  is  necessarily 
limited ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  it 
might  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble,  for  a  country,  not  particnlarly  well 
situated  for  this  purpose,  to  find  a  vacant 
spot  proper  for  the  settlement  of  its  expa- 
triated  Citizens.  It  was  necessary  there- 
fore  to  consider  of  other  resom^ces  besides 
colonization.  • 

It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  infan-* 
ticide  had  prfevailed  from  the  earliest  ages 
in^  Greece.  In  the  parts  of  America  where 
it  was  föund  to  exist  it  appears  to  have 

originated 
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originated  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
rearmg  many  children  in  a  savage  and  wan- 
dering  life,  exposed  to  freqnent  famines 
and  perpetual  wars.  We  may  easily  con- 
ceive  that  it  had  a  similar  origin  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  or  the  native 
ihhabitants  of  the  coimtry.  And,  when 
Solon  permitted  the  exposing  of  children 
it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  the  sanc- 
tion  of  law  to  a  cüstom  already  prevalent. 

In  this  pennission  he  had  without  doubt 
two  ends  in  yiew.  First,  that  which  is 
most  obvious,  the  prevention  of  such  an 
excessive  population  as  would  cause  uni- 
versal poverty  and  discontent ;  and,  se- 
condly,  that  of  keeping  the  population  up 
to  the  level  of  what  the  territory  could 
Support,  by  removing  the  terrors  of  too 
numerous  a  family,  and  consequently  the 
principal  obstacle  to  marriage.  From  the 
eflfect  of  this  präctice  in  China  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  better  calculated 
to  attain  the  latter  than  the  förmer  purpöse. 
But  if  the  legislator  either  did  not  see  this^ 
or  if  the-barbarous  habits  öf  the  times 
prompted  parents  invariably  to  prefer  the 

murder 
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murder  of  their  children  to  poverty,  the 
praetice  would  appear  to  be  very  particti» 
larly  calculated  to  answer  both  the  ends  m 
view ;  and  to  preserve,  as  completely  and 
OS  constanüy  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  permit,  the  requisite  proportion  be- 
tween  the  food  and  the  numbers  which 
were  to  consume  it. 

Oa  the  very  great  importance  of  at- 
tending  to  this  proportion,  and  the  evils 
that  must  necessarily  result,  of  weakiless 
(cm  thß  one  hand,  or  of  poverty  on  the  other, 
irom  the  deficiency  or  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation,  the  Greek  poUtical  writers  strongly 
insi^t ;  and  propose  in  consequence  various 
modes  of  maintaining  the  relative  propor* 
tion  desired. 

Plato,  in  the  republic  which  he  considers 
in  his  books  of  laws,  limits  the  niunber  of 
fyee  Citizens  and  of  habitations  to  five 
thousand  and  foity;  and  this  number  be 
thinks  may  be  preserved,  if  the  father  of 
every  family  choose  one  out  of  his  sons  far  ' 
his  successor  to  the  lot  of  land  which  he 
has  possessed,  and,  disposing  of  his  daugh« 
ters  in  niarriage  according  to  law,  distribute 

his 
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)m  other  sons,  if  he  have  anj,  to  be  adopted 
hy  tbo$e  citizei^  ¥rbo  are  T¥ithout  childjreou 
«But  if  the  number  of  children  upou  the 
whok  be  eitber  too  great  or  too  fi^w,  the 
inagistrate  is  to  take  the  subject  particularlj 
iato  his  consideration,  and  to  contiiva  f^^ 
that  the  same  number  of  five  thousaad  a%yi 
forty  famihes  should  stUl  be  maiutained» 
There  are  many  modes,  he  thinjks,  of  ef^ 
fecUng  thi3  object.  ProcjreatiQn,  whee  i% 
goes  on  too  faßt,  toay  be  checked ;  or,  when 
it  goes  on  too  slow,  may  be  eucouraged ; 
by  the  proper  distribution  of  honours  and 
marks  of  ignon^ny,  and  by  the  admoni« 
tions  of  the  ^Iders,  to  pr^vent  or  prompte  it 
according  to  circusistancas  ^ 

In  his  Philosophical  Eepublic  ^  he  enters 
more  particulariy  into  this  subjecti  and 
proposßs  that  the  iru>st  exceUeot  among 
the  men  should  be  joinied  in  msurria^gß  tp 
the  most  excellent  among  thß  womcQ»  an4 
t^  inferior  Citizen;»  malched  with  the  ^fe- 

^  Pkto  de  LeigibiiSy  lä.  v* 
>  Platp  de  R?pubUcft,  Üb.  r, 

first 
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first  should  be  brought  up,  of  the  others 
not.  Oti  certain  Festivals  appointed  by  the 
lawS)  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
betrothed  are  to  be  assembled,  and  joined 
together  with  solemn  ceTemonies,  But  the 
nümber  of  mamages  is  to  be  determinöd 
by  the  magistrates ;  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration  the  drams  from  wars,  diseases 
and  other  causes,  they  niay  preserve,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  such  a  proportion  of 
Citizens,  as  will  be  neither  too  numerous 
hör  too  few,  äccording  to  thö  resources  and 
demänds  of  the  State,  The  childreii,  who 
are  thus  bom  from'  the  most  excellent  •  of 
the  Citizens,  are  to  be  canied  to  certain 
nurses  destined  tö  this  office,  inhabiting  a 
separate  part  of  the  City ;  but  those  which 
are  bom  from  the  inferior  Citizens^  ähd  any 
ftt)m  the  others  which  are  imperfect  in  their 
limbs,  are  to  be  buried  in  some  obscure  and 
unknown  place. 

Henext  proceeds  to  consider  the  proper 
äge  för'  m^rriage,  and  determines  it  to  be 
twenty  for  the  women,  and  thirty  for  the 
men.  Beginning  at  twenty,  the  woman  is 
to  bear  children  for  the  State  tili  she  is  forty, 

and 
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and  the  man  is  to  fulfil  bis  duty  in  this 
respect  from  thirty.  .to  fifty-five.  Ifaman 
produce  a  child  into  public  either  before  or 
after  this  period»  the  action  is  to  be  consi- 
dered  in  the  same  criminal  and  profane 
Ught  as  if  he  had .  produced  one  wiüiout 
the  nuptial  ceremonies»  and  instigated, 
solely  by  incontinence.  The  sanie  rule 
should  hold,  if  a  man  who  is  of  the  proper 
age  for  procreation  be  connected  with  a/ 
woman  who  is  also  of  the  proper  age,  but 
without  the  cerempny  of  maniage  by  the 
magistrate;  he isto be considered as haying 
givea  to  the  State  a  spurious,  profane  and 
iüqestuous  offspring.  When  both  sexes 
have  passed  the  age  assigned  for  presenüng 
children  to  the  State,  Plato  allows  a  great 
latitude  of  intercourse ;  but  no  child  is  tobe 
brought  to  light.  Should  any  infant  by  ac- 
cident  be  bom  alive,  it  is  to  be  exposed  in 
the  same  xnanner  as  if  the  parents  could 
not  Support  iit*. 

IFrom  these  passages  ,it  is  evident  that 
Plato  fully  saw.  the  tendency  of  population. 

»   ••  .1  ....... 

*  PlKto  de  Repub.  lib.  v. 

to 
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to  ine¥eäse  beyond  the  meana  öf  subsiM^' 
ence.  His  Expedient»  foi*  checking  it  ar* 
indeed  eiecrable;  but  the  ei^pedi^ts  üiem^ 
selves^  äöd  the  extent  to  i^hich  they  Wereta 
be  usedi  shew  his  concepticms  of  the  mag- 
aitude  of  the  difficulty.  Contemplatiiig; 
as  he  ceitainly  must  dö  in  a  small  repubüc ^^ 
ä  great  proportional  drain  of  people  by 
wars,  if  he  could  still  propose  tx>  destMy 
tlie  childrön  of  all  the  inferior  and  les»  p^** 
fectcitizenSjtö  destroy  alÄoall  thatwefeborft 
nttwithiöthe  prescibed  ages  andwithtlie 
jpy^scribed  forms^  to  'fix  the  age  of  manuage^ 
Ihtei  ^i^d  after  all  to  regtdate  the  number 
of  these  tnaniages,  his  experience  and  his- 
i^asohings;  must  have  Ätrongly  pointed 
out  töhim  the  great  power  of  the  pridciple 
öf  increase,  and  die  neeessity  of  checking' 
it. 

Aristüle  appears  to  hav6  seen  this^  neces- 
sity  still  tnore  clfearly.  He  fixes  the  {nx>per 
age  of  marriage  at  thirty-seven  fbr  themeny 
änd  eighteen  för  the  women,  which  löust 
of  conrse  cottdemn  a  great  number  ofwou 
men  to  celibacy,  as  there  never  can  be  so 
many  men  of  thirty-seven  as  there  are  wo- 

men 
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men  of  eighteen.  Yet^  though  he  has  fixed 
Üie  age  of  marriage  for  tbe  meti  at  so  kte  a 
period,  he  still  thinks  that  there  may  be 
too  many  children,  and  proposes  that  the 
number  allowed  to  each  mamage  shoi]^ 
be  regulated ;  and^  if  any  woman  be  preg^ 
nant  after  she  has  produced  the  prescribed 
iiumber^  that  anabortion  shoiüd  be  procured 
bdbre  the  fcBtius  has  life. 

The  period  of  procreating  childrai  foK 
the  State  is  to  oease  with  the  men  at  fiBy« 
four  or  fifty-five,  because  the  o&pring  of 
old  liieO)  as  well  äs  of  men  too  young^  is 
imperfect  both  in  body  and  mind.  When 
both  sexes  have  passed  the  prescribed  age, 
they  are  allowfed  to  continue  ä*  cönnexioö ; 
bnt,  as  in  Plato^s  republic,  no  child  which 
may  be  the  resnlt  ii^  td  be  brought  to 
light*; 

In  dtseussing  tbe^  n*erits  öf  the  republie 
proposed  by  Plato  in  his  books  of  laws, 
Aristoüe  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  by  no 
means  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  population ;  and  accuses  him  of  in^ 

*  Afistotelit  Openi^  de  Repub«  lib<  vä.  €%  xvi. 
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Consistency  in  equalizing  property  without 
limiting  tbe  number  of  children.  The  laws 
on  this  subject,  Aristotle  very  justly  pb- 
seiyes, .  require  to  be  much  more  definite 
and  precise  in  a  State  where  property. is 
equalized  than  in  otbers.  Under  ordinary 
governments  an  increase  of  popul^tion 
would  only  occasion  a  greater  subdivision 
of  landed  property ;  whereas  in  such  a .  re- 
pubUC:  the  supernumeraries  would  be  alto« 
gether  destitute,  becaüse  the  land?»  being 
reduced  to  equal  and  as  it  were  elementaxy 
partSy  would  be  incapable  of  further  par- 
tition  *. 

He  then  remarks  that  it  is  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  may  not  exceed  the  proper 
number.  In  doing  this  deaths  and  barreur 
ness  are  of  course  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration.     But  if,  as  in  the  generaJ^ty  of 

*  De  Repub.  üb.  ii.  c.  vi.  Gillies's  Aristotle,  voL  ü. 
b.  ii.  p.  87.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
not  choose  the  trouble  of  Consulting  the  original,  I  tefer 
at  the  same  time  to  Giilies's  translation;  but  some  pa9- 
sages  he  has  wholly  omitted,  and  of  otbers  he  has  not 
given  the  literal  sense,  bis  object  being^a  free  version. 

statesy 
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States,  every  persoii  be  left  free  to  have  as 
many  children  as  he  pleases,  the  necessary 
conseqtience  must  be  poverty ;  and  poverty 
is  the  mother  of  villany  and  sedition.  On 
this  account  Pheidon  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  writers  on  the  subject 
of  pohtics,  introduced  a  regulation  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  Plato's,  and  hmited 
population  without  equaUzing  posses- 
sions*. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Phaleas  of  Chal- 
cedon,  who  proposed,  as  a  mo§t  salutary 
Institution,  to  equaUze  wealth  among  the 
Citizens,  he  adverts  again  to  Plato's  regu- 
lations  respecting  property ;  and  observes 
that  those  who  would  thus  regulate  the  ex- 
tent  of  fortunes,  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  regulate  the  number  of  children. 
For  if  children  multiply  beyond  the  means 
of  supporting  them,  the  law  will  necessarily 
be  broken,  and  families  will  be  suddenly 
reduced  from  opulence  to  beggary, — a  revo- 

*  De  Repub.  lib.  ii*  c.  vii.     Gillies's  Aristot*  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  p.  87« 
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lution  alwajs  dangerous  to  public  trati- 
quillity  *. 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that 
Aristotle  clearly  saw  that  the  strong  teüd^ 
ency  of  the  human  race  to  increase,  un- 
less  checked  by  strict  and  posijive  laws, 
was  absolutely  fatal  to  every  System  foünded 
on  equality  of  property  ;  and  there  cannot 
surely  be  a  stronger  argument  against  any 
System  of  this  kind  than  the  necessity  of 
such  laws  as  Aristotle  himself  proposes. 

From  a  remark  which  be  afterwards 
makes  respecting  Sparta,  it  appears  still  / 
more  clearly  that  he  fully  understood  the 
principle  of  population.  From  the  impro- 
vidence  of  the  laws  relating  to  succession, 
the  landed  property  in  Sparta  had  been 
engrossed  by  a  few;  and  the  effect  Was 
greatly  to  diminish  the  populousness  of  the 
country.  l^o  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  sup- 
ply  men  for  continual  wars,  the  kings  pre- 
ceding  Lycurgus  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
näturalizing  strangers.    It  would  hare  been 

■  De  Repub.  lib,  ii.  c.  vii.  Gillies's  Arbtot.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii. 
p.91. 

much 
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much  better  however,  accofding  to  Aris- 
totle,  to  have  increased  the  number  of 
Citizens  by  a  nearer  equaJization  of  pro- 
perty.  But  the  law  relating  to  children 
was  directly  adverse  to  this  improvement. 
The  legislator,  wishing  to  have  many  citi- 
zens,  had  encouragßd  as  much  as  possible 
the  procreition  of  children.  A  man  who 
had  three  sons,  was  exempt  frpm  the  night- 
watch ;  and  he  who  had  four,  enjoyed  a 
complete  immunity  from  all  public  burr 
dens.  But  it  is  evident,  Aristotle  roost 
justly  observes,  that  the  birth  of  a  great 
number  of  children,  the  division  of  the 
lands  remaining  the  same,  would  necessa* 
rily  cause  only  an  accumulation  of  poverty  \ 
He  here  seems  to  see  exactly  the  error 
into  which  many  other  legislators  besides 
Lycurgus  have  fallen ;  and  to  be  fuUy 
aware  that  to  encourage  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren, without  pFoviding  properiy  for  their 
Support,  is  to  obtain  a  very  small  accession 
to  the  population  of  a  country  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  a  very  great  accession  of  misery. 

*  De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.   Gillies's  Aristot.  vol.  iL  b.  ii. 
p.  107. 

z  2  The 
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The  legislator  of  Crete  *,  as  well  as  Solon, 
Pheidon,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity  of  checking  population  in  order  to 
prevent  general  poverty ;  and  as  we  must 
suppose  tfaat  the  opinions  of  such  men, 
and  the  laws  founded  upon  them,  would 
have  considerable  influence,  it  is  probable 
that  the  preventive  check  to  increase  from 
late  marriages  and  other  causes  ope- 
rated  in  a  considerable  degree  among  the 
free  Citizens  of  Greece. 

For  the  positive  checks  to  population 
we  need  not  look  beyond  the  wars  in  which 
these  small  states  were  almost  continually 
engaged;  though  we  have  an  accoimt  of 
one  wasting  plague,  at  least,  in  Athens ; 
and  Plato  supposes  the  case  of  his  republic 
being  already  reduced  by  disease  ^.  Their 
wars  were  not  only  almost  constant,  but 
exlremely  bloody.  In  a  small  army,  the 
whole  of  which  would  probably  be  engaged 
in  clpse  fight,  a  much  greater  number  in 

*  Aristot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  x.     Gillies's  Aristot 
vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  IIS. 
^  De  Legibus^  lib.  v. 

Proportion 
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Proportion  would  be  slain  than  in  the 
large  modern  armies,  a  considerable  part 
of  which  often  remains  untouched  * ;  and 
as  all  the  free  Citizens  of  these  repubhes 
were  generally  employed  as  soldiers  in 
every  war,  losses  would  be  feit  very  severely, 
and  would  not  appear  to  be  very  easily 
xepaired. 

^  Hume't  Essay,  xi.  p.  451. 
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1  HE  havoc  made  by  war  in  the  smaller 
States  of  Italy,  particularly  during  the  first 
struggles  of  the  Romans  for  power,  seems 
to  have  been  still  greater  than  in  Greece. 
Wallace,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers 
of  Mankind,after  alluding  to  the  multitudes 
which  feil  by  the  sword  in  these  times,  ob- 
serves,  "  On  an  accurate  review  of  the  his- 
"  tory  of  the  Italians  during  this  period, 
'  we  shall  wonder  how  such  vast  multitudes 
"  could  be  raised  as  were  engaged  in 
"  those  continual  wars  tili  Italy  was  entirely 
"  subdued*/'  And  Livy  expresses  his 
utter  astonishment  that  the  Volsci  and 
JEqui,  so  often  as  they  were  conquered, 

*  Dissertation,  p.  62,  8vo.  1763,  Edinburgh. 

should 
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should  have  been  able  to  bring  fresh  annies 
into  the  field*,  But  these  wonders  will 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  if 
we  suppose,  what  seems  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  constant  drains  from  wars 
had  introduced  the  habit  of  giving  nearly 
füll  scope  to  the  power  of  population  ;  and 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  youths,  in 
Proportion  to  the  whole  people,  were  yearly 
rising  into  manhood  and  becoming  fit  to 
bear  arms,  than  is  usual  in  olher  states  not 
similarly  circumstanced.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  the  rapid  influx  of  these  supplies^ 
which  enabled  them,  like  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans,  to  astonish  futinre  historians,  by  re- 
^ovating  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  their 
defeated  and  half-destroyed  armies. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  infanticide  prevailed  in  Italy 
as  well  as  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times. 
A  law  of  Romulus  forbad  the  exposing  of 
children  before  they  were  three  years  old  \ 
which  implies  that  the  custom  of  exposing 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom  had  before 

*  Lib.  vi.  c.  xii. 

^  DioDysius  Halicarn,  Hb.  ii.  15* 

prevailed. 
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prevailed.  But  this  practice  was  of  course 
never  resorled  to,  unless  when  the  drains 
from  wars  were  insufficient  to  make  room 
for  the  rising  generation ;  and  consequently, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
positive  checks  to  the  füll  power  of  increase, 
yet,  in  the  actual  State  of  things,  it  certainly 
contributed  rather  to  promote  than  impede 
population. 

Among  the  Romans  thenxselves,  engaged 
as  they  were  in  incessanl  wars  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  their  republic  to  the  end  of.it, 
many  of  which  were  dreadfiilly  destnictive, 
the  positive  check  to  population  from  this 
cause  alone  must  have  been  enormouslygreat. 
But  this  cause  alone,  great  as  it  was,  would 
never  have  occasioned  that  want  of  Roman 
Citizens  under  the  emperors  which  prompted 
Augustus  and  Trajan  to  issue  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  marriage  and  of  children, 
if  other  causes,  still  more  powerful  in  depo- 
pulation,  had  not  concurred. 

When  the  equality  of  property,  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, had  been  destroyed  by  degrees,  and 
the  land  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few 

great 
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great  proprietors,  the  Citizens,  who  were 
by  this  change  successively  deprived  of  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  would 
naturally  have  no  resource  to  prevent  them 
from  starving,  but  that  of  seUing  their 
labour  to  the  rieh,  as  in  modern  states: 
but  from  this  resource  they  were  completely 
cut  off  by  the  prodigious  number  of  slaves, 
which,  increasing  by  constant  influx  with 
the  increasing  luxury  of  Rome,  fiUed  up 
every  employment  both  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  Under  such  circumstances, 
so  far  from  being  astonished  that  the  num- 
ber of  free  Citizens  should  decrease,  the 
wonder  seems  to  be  that  any  should  exist 
besides  the  proprietors.  And  in  fact  many 
could  not  have  existed  but  for  a  stränge 
and  preposterous  custom,  which  however, 
the  Strange  and  unnatural  State  of  the  city 
might  perhaps  require,  that  of  distributing 
vast  quantities  of  com  to  the  poorer  Citizens 
gratuitously.  Two  himdred  thousand  re- 
ceived  this  distribution  in  Augustus's  .time ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great  part  of 
them  had  little  eise  to  depend  upon.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  every  man 

of 
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of  fiill  years ;  but  the  quantity  was  not 
enough  for  a  family,  and  too  much  for  an 
mdividual  *.  It  could  not  therefore  enable 
them  to  increase ;  and,  from  the  inanner 
in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  custom  of 
exposing  children  among  the  poor  ^  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  many  were 
destroyed  in  spite  of  the  ji/5  trium  liberorum. 
The  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which,  speaking 
of  the  Germans,  he  alludes  to  this  custom 
in  Rome,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion  ^.  What  effect,  indeed,  could  such 
a  law  have  among  a  set  of  people,  who  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  so  completely  excluded 

*  Hume,  Essay  xi.  p.  488. 

*  De  Amore  Prolis. 

*  De'  Moribus  Gennanonimy  19*  How  completelj 
the  laws  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  marriage  and  of 
chUdren  were  despised^  appears  from  a  speech  of  Minucius 
Felix  ia  Octavio,  cap.  30.  "  Vos  enim  video  procreatos 
**  ßlios  nuncferis  et  avibus  exponere,  nunc  adstrangulatas 
**  misero  mortis  genere  elidere;  sunt  qtuB  in  ipsis  visceribus 
**  medicamimbus  q^is  originemfuturi  homime  exiinguant, 
**  et  paniddumfaciunt  anlt^uam  pariant.*' 

This  crime  had  grown  so  much  into  a  custom  in  Rome> 
that  even  Pliny  attempts  to  excuse  it ;  '*  Quoniam  ali- 
quarum  fecunditas  plena  liberis  tali  venia  indiget."  Lib. 
xxix.  c.  iv. 

from 
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from  all  the  means  of  acquiring  a  sub- 
sistence,  except  that  of  charity ,  that  they 
would  be  scarcely  able  to  support  them- 
selves,  much  less  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
children  ?  If  half  of  the  slaves  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  people 
had  been  employed  in  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures,  the  eflfect  would  have  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  Roman  Citizens 
ivith  more  certainty  and  rapidity  than  ten 
xthousand  laws  for  the  encouragement  of 
children. 

It  is  possible  that  the jfti^  trium  Ubcrcnm^ 
and  the  other  laws  of  the  same  tendency  t 
might  have  been  of  spme  little  use  among 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Roman  citij^ns ; 
and  indeed  from  the  natüre  of  these  laws, 
consistin^  as  they  did  principally  of  privi* 
leges,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  di-. 
rected  chiefly  to  this  part  of  society.  But 
vicious  habits  of  every  possible  kind  prä- 
ventive of  pppuktion  ^  seem  to  have  been 

*  Sed  jacet  aurato  m%  uUa  puerpera  lecto ; 
Tantum  artes  hujus^  tantum  medicamina  possunt, 
Quae  steriles  h,atj  atque  bomines  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit.'— Juvenal,  Sat,  vi.  593. 

SO 
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so  generally  prevalent  at  this  period,  that 
no  corrective  laws  could  have  any  consi- 
derable  influence.  Montesquieu  justly  ob- 
serves,  that  "  the  corruption  of  manners 
"  had  destroyed  the  office  of  censor,  which 
"  had  been  estabUshed  itself  to  destroy  the 
corruption  of  manners ;  but  when  the 
corruption  of  manners  becomes  general, 
censurehas  no  longer  any  forceV  Thirty- 
four  years  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
Augustus  respecting  marriage,  the  Roman 
knights  demanded  its  repeal.  On  sepa-* 
rating  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  it 
appeared  that  the  latter  considerably  ex- 
ceeded  in  mmiber  the  former ;  a  strong 
proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  ^. 

In  most  countries  vicious  habits  pre- 
ventive  of  population  appear  to  be  a  con- 
sequence,  rather  than  a  cause,  of  the  infre- 
quency  of  itiarriage ;  but  in  Rome  the  de« 
pravity  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  the 
direct  cause  which  checked  the  marriage 
Union,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes. 


^  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  c.  21. 
«»  Ibid. 

It 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speech  of  Me- 
tellus  Numidicus  in  his  censorship  without 
Indignation  and  disgust.  "  If  it  were  pos- 
"  sible/'  he  saySi,  "  entirely  to  go  without 
•*  wives,  we  would  deUver  ourselves,at  once 
"  from  this  evil ;  but  as  the  laws  of  nature 
"  have  so  ordered  it  that  we  can  neither 
"  Hve  happy  with  them  nor  continue  the 
**  species  without  them,  we  ought  to  have 
"  more  regard  for  our  lasting  security  than 
"  for  our  transient  pleasures  */' 

Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage  and 
populatjon,  enacted  on  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  and  not  mixed  with  rdigion,*  as 
in  China  and  some  other  countries,  are 
seldom  calculated  to  answer  the  end  which 
they  aim  at,  and  therefore  generally  in- 
dicate  ignorance  in  the  legislator  who  pro- 
poses  them ;  but  the  apparent  necessity  of 
such  laws  almost  invariably  indicates  a  very 
great  degree  of  moral  and  political  de- 
pravity  in  the  State ;  and  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  most  strongly  insisted 
on,  not  only  vicious  manners  will  generally 
be  found  to  prevail,  but  political  institutions 

*  Aulus  GelliuSy  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

extremely 
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extremdy  unfavourable  to  industry,  and 
consequently  to  population. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
Wallace*  in  thinking  that,|Iume  was  wrong 
in  his  supposition,  that  the  Roman  world 
was  probably  the  most  populous  during 
the  long  peace  under  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines **.  We  well  know  that  wars  do  not 
depopulate  much  while  industry  continues 
in  vigour ;  and  that  peace  will  not  increase 
the  number  of  people  when  they  cannot 
find  the  means  of  subsistencd.  The  re- 
newal  of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  under 
Trajan,  indicates  the  continued  prevalence 
of  vicious  habits  and  of  a  languishing  in« 
duistry,  and  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  supj)Osition  of  a  great  increase  of  po* 
pulation. 

It  might  be  said  perhaps  that  the  vast 
profnsion  of  slaves  would  mon^  than  tnake 
up  for  the  want  of  Roman  Citizens ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  labour  of  these  slaves  wai 
not  sufiiciently  directed  to  agriculture  to 


•  Dissertation^  Appendix,  p.  ß47. 
^  Essay  xj.  f,  ö05. 
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Support  a  very  great  population.  What- 
ever  might  be  the  case  with  some  of  the 
provinces,  ihe  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy 
seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  The 
pemicious  custom  of  importing  great  quan« 
tities  of  com  to  distributegratuitously  among 
thepeople  had  given  it  ablow,  which  it  never 
afterwards  recovered.  Hume  öbsenres  that 
when  the  Roman  authors  complain  that 
Italy,  which  formerly  exported  com,  be- 
came  dependent  on  all  the  provinces  for 
its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribed  this 
**  alteration  tö  the  increase  of  its  inhabit- 
"  ants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage  and 
"  agriculture  */'  And  in  another  place  he 
says,  "  All  ancient  authors  teil  us  that  there 
"  was  a  perpetual  flüx  of  slaves  to  Italy 
"  from  the  remoter  provinces,  particularly 
Syria,  CiHcia,  Cappadocia,  and  the  lesser 
Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt ;  yet  the  num^ 
ber  of  people  did  not  increase  in  Italy ; 
"  and  writers  complain  of  the  eotitinual 
"  decay  of  industry  and  agriculture  ^'^    It 

<^  Essay  xi.  p.  504. 
^  Id.  p.  433. 
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seems  but  little  probable  that  the  peace 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  should 
have  given  so  sudden  a  turn  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  as  essentially  to  alter  this 
State  of  things. 

On  the  condition  of  slavery  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  its  unfavourableness  to  the  propa- 
gation  of  the  species  in  the  countries  where 
it  prevails,  than  the  necessity  of  this  con- 
tinual  influx,  This  necessity  forms  at  onee 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  Observation  of 
Wallace  that  the  ancient  slaves  were  more 
serviceable  in  raising  up  people  than  the 
inferior  ranks  of  men  in  modern  times  *. 
Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true^  as  he  ob- 
serves,  that  all  our  labourers  do  not  marry, 
and  that  many  of  their  children  die,  or 
become  sickly  and  useless  through  the  po- 
verty  and  negligence  of  their  parents  ^ ;  y  et, 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles  to  increase, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  instance  to  be 
produced  where  the  lower  classes  of  society 

*  Dissert.  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  91* 
^  Id.  p.  88. 

in 
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in  any  country,  if  free,  do  not  raise  up 
people  fiilly  equal  tx>  the  demand  for  their 
labour. 

To  account  for  the  checks  to  population 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  State  of  slavery,  and 
which  render  a  constant  recruit  of  numbers 
necessary,  we  must  adopt  the  comparison 
of  slaves  to  cattle  which  Wallace  and  Hume 
have  made ;  Wallace,  to  shew  that  it  would 
be  the  interest  of^masters  to  take  care  of 
their  slaves  and  rear  up  their  offspring*; 
and  Hume,  to  prove  that  it  would  more 
frequfently  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
prevent  than  to  encourage  their  breeding  ^ 
If  Wallace's  Observation  had  been  just,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  slaves  would 
have  kept  up  their  own  numbers  with  ease 
by  procreation ;  and  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  did  not  do  ihis,  the  truth  of  Hume's 
Observation  is  clearly  evinced.  **  To  rear 
•*  a  child  in  London  tili  he  could  be  ser-. 
^*  viceable  would  cost  much  dearer  than  to 
•*  buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland 

*  Dissert.  on  die  Numbers  of  Mankindy  p.  89* 
^  Hume,  JEssaysXi.  p.  433. 
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"  or  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  raised  in  a 
"  cottage,  covered  with  rags  and  fed  on 
"  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who  had 
"  slaves  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and 
more  popnlous  couiitries,  woidd  discou- 
rage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and 
"  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  birth  \''  It 
is  acknowledged  by  Wallace  thät  the  male 
slaves  greatly  exceeded  in  number  the  fe- 
males  \  which  must  necessarily  be  an  addi- 
tional  obstacle  to  their  increase.  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  the  preventive  check 
to  population  must  have  operated  with  very 
great  force  among  the  Greek  and  Roman 
slaves ;  and  as  they  were  often  ill  treated, 
fed  perhaps  scantily,  and  sometimes  great 
numbers  of  them  confined  together  in  close 
a^nd  unwholesome  ergastuloj  or  dungeons% 
it  is  probable  that  the  positive  checks  to 
population  from  disease  were  also  severCt 
and  that  when  epidemics  prevailed,  they 
would  be  most  destructive  in  this  part  of 
the  Society* 

*  Huine^  Essay  xi,  p.  433. 

^  Appendix  to  Dissertation,  p.  182. 

'  Hume,  Essay  xi.  p.  430. 

The 
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The  unfavourableness  of  slavery  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species  in  the  country 
whereitprevails,  is  not  however  decisive  of 
the  question  respecting  the  absolute  popu- 
lation  of  such  a  country,  or  the  greater 
question  respecting  the  populousness  of 
ancient  and  modern  nations.  We  know 
that  some  countries  could  afford  a  great 
and  constant  supply  of  slaves  without  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  depopulated  them- 
selves ;  and  if  these  supplies  ivere  poured 
in,  as  they  probably  would  be,  exactly  in 
Proportion  to  the  deniand  for  labour  in  the 
nation  which  received  them,  the  question 
respecting  the  populousness  of  this  nation 
would  rest  precisely  on  the  same  grounds 
as  in  modern  sbites,  and  depend  upon  the 
number  of  people  which  it  could  employ 
and  Support.  Whetlier  the  practica  of  do- 
mestic  slavery  therefore  prevail  or  not,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  not  to  be 
controverted,  that,  taking  a  sufficienl  ex- 
tent  of  territory  to  include  within  it  expor- 
tation  and  importation,  and  allowing  some 
Variation  for  the  prevalence  of  luxury  or  of 
frugal  habits,  the  population  of  these  coun- 


^ 
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taies  will  alWays  be  in  proportion  to  the 
food  which  the  earth  is  made  to  produce. 
And  ho  cause,  physical  or  moral,  unless  it 
operate  in  an  excessive  and  unusual  man- 
ner  %  will  have  any  considerable  and  per- 
manent efiect  on  the  popülation,  except  in 
as  fat  as*it  influences  the  production  and 
distribution  of  tht  means  of  subsistence« 

In  the  controversy  concerning  tlie  popu-^ 
lousnesft  of  ancient  and  modern  nations 
this  point  has  not  been  suf&ciently  at« 
tänded  to ;  aüd  physical  and  moral  causes 
have  been  brought  forward  on  both  sideB, 
from  which  no  just  inference  in  iavour  of 
either  party  could  be  drawn»  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  both  writ^rs» 
ihat  the  more  productive  and  populous  a 
country  ife  in  its  actual  State,  the  lessproba- 

*  The  extreme  iosalubrity  of  Batavia^  and  perhaps  the 
plague  in  some  cpuntries,  may  be  considered  as  physical 
caüses'  operatmg  in  an  excessive  degree.  The  extreme 
and  unAKUttl  attieichnlfent  öf  the  Romans  to  a  viciotts  o6& 
baey,  and  the  promiscuous  int^rconrse  in  Otaheite^  viay 
be  considered  as  momi  causes  of  the  same  nature.  Such 
instances,  and  others  of  the  same  kind^  which  might  pnv 
bably  be  found»  make  it  nec^ösäfy  to  qualify  ihe  general 
ptoposhioa  as  in  the  tekt 

bly 
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bly  will  be  its  power  of  obtaining  a  further 
increase  of  produce;  and  consequently  the 
inore  checks  must  necessarily  be  called  into 
action»  to  keep  the  popülation  down  to 
the  level  of  this  stationary  or  slowly  in- 
crea3ing  produce.  From  finding  such 
checks»  therefore,  in  ancient  or  modern  na-- 
tions,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  against  the 
absdiute  populousness  of  either.  On  this 
account,  the  prevalence  of  the  small-^pox, 
and  of  other  disorders  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  an  argument  against  the  populousness  of 
modern  nations,  though  to  these  physical 
causes  both  Hume*  and  Wallace^  allow 
considerable  weight. 

In  the  moral  causes  which  they  haye 
brought  forward,  they  have  fallen  into  a 
similar  error.  Wallace  introduces  the  po- 
sitive encouragements  to  marriage  among 
the  ancients  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  superior  populousness  of  the  ancient 
World  ^ ;  but  the  necessity  of  positive  laws 

*  Essay  xi.  p.  4A&. 
^  DissertatioD,  p.  80. 
<  Id.  p.  95. 

to 
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to  encourage  roarriage  certainly  rather  indi- 
cates  a  want  than  an  abundance  of  people ; 
and  in  the  instance  of  Sparta,  to  which  he 
particularly  refers,  it  appears  from  the  pa». 
sage  in  Aristotle,  mentioned  in  the  laM 
chapter,  that  the  laws  to  encourage  mar^ 
riage  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  remedjing  a  marked  deficiency  of  people. 
In  a  country  with  a  crowded  and  over- 
flowing  population,  a  legislator  would  never 
think  of  making  express  laws  to  encourage 
marriageand  the  procreation  of  children. 
Other  arguments  of  Wallace  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  almost  equally  in- 
effectual  to  his  purpose. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  Hume  pro- 
duces  are  in  the  same  manner  unsatisfac- 
tory,  and  rather  make  against  the  inference 
which  he  has  in  view  than  for  it.  The 
number  of  footmen,  houseinaids  and  other 
persons  remaining  unmarried  in  modern 
States,  he  allows  to  be  an  argument  against 
their  populousness  \  But  the  contraiy 
inference  of  the  two  appears  to  be  the  raore 
probable.     When  the  difficulties  attending 

•  Essay  xi. 

the 
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the  rearing  a  family  are  very  great,  and 
consequently  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
remain  single,  we  may  naturally  enough 
infer  that  population  is  stationary,  but  by 
no  means  that  it  is  not  absolutely  great; 
because  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family 
Uiay  arise  from  the  very  circumstance  of  a 
great  absolute  population,  and  the  conse-* 
quent  fulness  of  all  the  Channels  to  a  liveli- 
hood ;  though  the  same  difficulty  may  un- 
doubtedly  exist  in  a  thinly-peopled  country^ 
which  is  yet  stationary  in  its  population. 
The  numher  of  unmarried  persons  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  whole  number,  may  form 
some  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge 
whether  population  be  increasing,  station- 
ary or  decreasing ;  but  will  not  enable  us 
to  determine  any  thing  respecting  absolute 
populousness.  Yet  even  in  this  criterion 
we  are  liable  to  be  deceived.  In  some  of 
the  southem  countriesr  early  marriages  are 
general,  and  very  few  women  remain  in  a 
State  of  celibacy ;  yet  the  people  not  only 
do  not  increase,  but  the  actual  number  lA 
perhaps  small     In  this  case  the  removal  of 

the 
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the  prevexitive  check  is  made  up  by  thc 
excessive  force  of  the  positive  check,  The 
sum  of  all  the  positive  and  preventive 
checks  taken  together,  form^  undoubtedlj 
the  immediate  cause  which  represse»  popu* 
lation ;  but  we  never  can  expect  to  obtain 
and  estimate  accurately  this  sum  in  any 
country ;  and  we  can  certaiuly  draw  no 
safe  conclusion  from  the  contemplation  of 
two  or  three  of  these  checks  taken  by  thon*» 
ßelves,  because  it  so  frequently  happem 
that  the  excess  of  one  check  is  balanced  by 
the  defect  of  some  other.  Causes,  which 
afiect  the  number  of  births  or  deaths,  may 
or  may  not  affect  the  average  populaüon, 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  causes, 
which  aflfect  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  must  necessa- 
rily  afiect  population ;  and  it  is  therefora 
upon  these  latter  causes  alone  (indepeii<* 
dently  of  actual  änumerations)  that  we  can 
with  certainty  rely . 

All  the  checke  to  population,  which  have 
been  hitherto  considered  in  tlie  course  of 
thi$  review  of  humajoi  society,  are  clearly 

resolvable 
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resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice»  and 
misery, 

Of  that  branch  of  the  preventive  check 
which  I  have  denominated  moral  restraint, 
though  it  has  certainly  had  some  shajre  in  re^ 
pressing  the  natura]  power  of  population ,  y  et, 
taken  in  its  strict  sense,  it  mnst  be  allowed 
to  have  operated  feebly,  compared  wilh  the 
others.  Of  the  other  branch  of  the  preven- 
tive check,  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
vice,  though  its  efFect  appears  to  have  been 
very  considerable  in  the  later  periods  of 
Roman  history,  and  in  some  other  coun- 
tries;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  its  Operation 
seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  positive 
checks.  A  large  portion  of  the  procreative 
power  appears  to  have  been  called  into 
action,  the  redundancy  from  which  was 
checked  by  violent  causes.  Among  these, 
war  is  the  most  prominent  and  striking  fea- 
ture ;  and  after  this  may  be  ranked  famines 
and  violent  diseases.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries  considered,  the  population  seems  to 
have  been  seldom  measured  accurately  ac- 
cording  to  the  average  and  permanent 
means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to  have 

.  vibrated 
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vibrated  between  the  two  extremes;  and 
consequently  the  oscillations  between  want 
and  plenty  are  strongly  marked,  as  we 
should  naturally  expect  among  less  civilized 
nations* 
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BOOK  II. 

OF   THE   CHECK&.  TO   POPULATION   IN  THE  DIF- 
FERENT   STATES    OF    MODERN    EÜROPE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Norway. 

In  reviewing  the  states  of  modern  Europe, 
we  shall  be  assisted  in  our  inquiries  by  re- 
gisters  of  births,  deaths  and  marriageSy 
which,  when  they  are  complete  and  conrect, 
point  out  to  US  with  Some  degree  of  preci- 
sion  whether  the  prevaihng  checks  to  po- 
pulation  are  of  the  positive  or  preven- 
tive  kind.    The  habits  of  most  European 

nations 
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nations  are  of  course  imich  alike,  owing  to 
the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  their  registers  should  some* 
times  give  the  säme  results.  Relying  how- 
ever  too  much  upon  this  occasional  coin- 
cidence,  political  calculators  have  been  led 
intotheerrorof  supposing  thatthere  is,gene- 
rally  speaking,  an  invariable  order  of  morta- 
lity  in  all  countries :  but  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  order  is  extremely  va- 
riable ;  that  it  is  very  different  in  different 
places  of  the  same  country,  and  within  cer- 
tain  limits  depends  .upon  circumstances, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter. 

^orway,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
last  Century,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  ex- 
empt  from  the  drains  of  people  by  war. 
The  chmate  is  remarkably  free  from  epide» 
mic  sicknesses ;  and,  in  common  years,  the 
mortahty  is  less  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  the  r^isters  of  which  are  known 
to  b«  correct*.  The  proportion  of  the 
ani)iual  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  on 

*  The  registers  for  Russia  give  a  i maller  mortality ; 
but  it  is  lupposed  that  diey  zse  defective. 

an 
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an  average  throughout  the  whole  country, 
is  only  as  1  to  48  *♦  Yet  the  population  of 
Norway  never  seems  to  have  incieased  wiA 
great  rapidity.  It  has  made  a  Start  within 
the  lagt  ten  or  fifteen  j^ears ;  but  tili  that 
period  its  progress  must  have  been  very 
slow,  as  we  know  that  the  cöuntry  was 
peopled  m  very  early  ages,  and  in  1769  it$ 
{>opulation  was  only  7239I4I  \ 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
its  internal  economy^  we  must  feel  assured 
that,  as  the  positive  checks  to  its  population 
have  been  so  small,  the  preventive  checks 
must  have  been  proportionably  great;  and 
we  accordingly  find  from  the  registers  that 
the  Proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the 
whole  population  is  as  1  to  130  %  which  is  a 

smaJler 

*  Thaanip'd  Statistik  der  Dsctiiftcltöü  Monarchie,  vol.  ü. 
p.  4. 

*  Id.  Table  ii.  p.  5. 

*  Id.  ToI.  ü.  p.  4.  Tbe  proportiotr  of  yearly  marriages 
to  the  ifvfaole  population  is  one  of  die  most  obvious  cri« 
leriofi^of  the  Operation  of  the  preventive  check,  though 
not  quite  a  correct  one«  Generally  speaking,  the  pre- 
tentive  check  is  greater  ditti  might  be  inferred  from  tfais 
eriteriön;  because  in'  the  healtfay  tountries  of  Europe^ 
where  a  small  proportion  of  marriages  ^Mces  place,  the 

greatei; 
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smaller  proportion  of  marriages  than  ap- 
pears  in  the  registers  of  any  other  country, 
except  Switzerland. 

One  cause  of  this  small  nnjnber  of  mar- 
liages  is  the  mode  in  which  the  enrolments 
for  the  army  have  been  condueted  tili 
within  very  few  years.  Every  man  in 
Denmark  and  Norway  born  of  a  farmer  or 
labourer  is  a  soldier  *.  Formerly  the  €om-r 
manding  ofBcer  of  the  district  might  take 
these  peasänts  at  any  age  he  pleased ;  and  he 
jn  general  preferred  those  that  were  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  to  such  as  were 
younger.  After  being  taken  into  the  Ser- 
vice, a  man  cöuld  not  marry  without  pro* 

greater  number  of  old  people  living  at  the  time  of  their 
marriages  ifvill  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
«maller  proportion  of  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
In  iuch  a  country  as  Norway,  the  persons  from  £0  to  50, 
that  is,  of  the  most  likely  age  to  marry,  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  whole  population  than  in  most  of  the 
^  other  countries  ofEurope;  and  cohsequently  the  actual 
proportion  of  marriages  in  Norway,  compared  with  that 
of  others,  will  not  express  the  füll  es^tent  in  which  the 
preventive  check  operates* 

*  The  few  particulars,  which  I  shall  mention  relating 
to  Norway,  were  collected  during  a  summer  excursion  in 
that  country  in  the  year  1799» 

ducing 
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ducing  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  that  he  had  substance  enough 
to  Support  a  wife  and  family;  and  even 
then  it  was  further  necessary  for  him  to  ob* 
tain  the  permission  of  the  oflicer.  The 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  expense,  of 
obtaining  this  certificate  and  permission» 
generally  deterred  those  who  were  not  in 
very  good  circumstances,  from  thinking  of 
marriage  tili  their  service  of  ten  years 
was  expired ;  and  as  they  might  be  enrolled 
at  any  age  ander  thirty-six,  and  the  ofiäcers 
were  apt  to  take  the  oldest  first,  it  would 
often  be  late  in  life  before  they  could  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  setde. 

Though  the  minister  of  the  parish  had 
no  legal  power  to  prevent  a  man  from  mar- 
rying  who  was  not  enroUed  for  serviqe, 
y et  it  appears  that  custom  had  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  a  discretionar}^  power  of 
this  kind,  and  the  priest  often  refused  to 
join  a  couple  together  when  the  parties 
had  no  probable  means  of  supporting  a 
family. 

Every  obstacle»  however,  of  this  natüre, 

whether 
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whether  arising  from  law  or  cnstom,  has 
now  been  cntirely  removed.  A  fiill  liberty 
is  given  to  marry  at  any  age,  without  leave 
either  of  the  officer  or  priest ;  and  in  the 
enrolments  for  the  army  all  those  of  the 
age  of  twenty  are  taken  first,  then  all  those 
of  twenty-two,  and  so  on  tili  the  necessary 
nmnber  is  completed. 

The  officers  in  general  disapprove  of  this ' 
change.  They  say  that  a  yöung  Norwe- 
gian  has  not  arrived  at  his  füll  strengtli 
and  does  not  make  a  good  soldier  at  twenty. 
And  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  peasants 
will  now  marry  too  young,  and  that  more 
children  will  be  bom  than  the  country  can 
Support 

ßut,  independently  of  any  regulations  re- 
specting  the  military  enrolments,  the  pecu- 
liar  State  of  Norway  throws  very  strong 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  marriages. 
There  are  no  large  manufacturing  towns 
to  take  off  the  overflowing  population  of 
the  counlry  ;  and  as  each  village  naturally 
furnishes  from  itself  a  supply  of  hands 
mdre  than  equal  to  the  demand,  a  change 

of 
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of  place  in  search  of  work  seldom  promiseii 
any  success.  Unless  therefore  an-oppor- 
tunity  of  foreign  emigration  ofFer,  the  Nor- 
wegian  peäsant  generally  remains  in  the 
village  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  as  the 
vacancies  in  houses  and  employnients  must 
occur  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  small  mor-i 
tahty  that  takes  place,  he  will  often  see 
himself  compelled  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  before  he  can  attain  a  Situation  which 
will  enable  him  to  rear  a  family. 

The  Norway  farms  have  in  general  a 
certain  number  of  married  labourers  em* 
ployed  npon  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  who  are  called  housemen.  They  re- 
ceive  from  the  farmer  a  house,  and  a  quan-i 
tity  of  land  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
family ;  in  retum  for  which  they  are  under 
the  Obligation  of  working  for  him  at  a  low 
and  fixed  price,  whenever  they  are  called 
upon.  Except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  towns  and  on  the  sea^coast, 
the  vacancy  of  a  place  of  this  kind  is  the 
only  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  pro- 
viding  for  a  family.  From  the  small  num- 
ber of  people,  and  the  litüe  variety  of  em-i: 

VOL.  I.  2  b  ployment, 
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ployment,  the  subject  is  bronight  di^ti^tljr 
ii^ithin  the  view  of  efich  io^ivid^«! ;  dM  h^ 
nxust  feel  the  absolute  necesaity  of  repr^su^mg 
\m  incUnationa  to  loarriage,  tili  mvo».  9ucb 
yacancy  offer,  If,  &om  the  plenty  ojf  »*• 
terialsy  he  should  be  led  to  buUd  a  bouse 
himself,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  thd 
farmer,  if  he  had  a  sufficient  number  pf  la- 
bourers  befbre,  should  give  him  an  adequate 
portioa  of  land  with  it ;  and  though  hß 
would  in  general  find  employment  for  three 
or  fbur  months  in  the  summer^  yettfaere 
would  be  little  chanceof  his  earning  enough 
to  Support  a  family  duiing  the  wholQ 
year.  It  was  probably  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  where  the  inipatience  of  the  partie» 
prpmpted  them  to  build,  or  propose  tö 
build,  a  house  themselves,  and  trust  to  whaJi 
they  could  eam,  that  the  parish  priests  ex« 
prcised  the  discretionary  power  of  refusing 
to  man^y. 

The  yoimg  man  and  women  therefore  ar^ 
obliged  to  remain  with  the  farmers.  as  udh 
married  servants^  tiU  a  houseman's  place 
becomes  vacant ;  and  of  these  immarried 
wrvants  there  is  in  ev^y  farm^  and  everj, 

gentleman's 
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gentlemän's  family,  a  much  greater  prcK 
portion  than  the  work  would  seem  to  re- 
quire.  Tbere  is  but  litüe  division  of  labouf 
in  Norway.  Almost  all  the  wants  of  do- 
mestie  efcönomy  are  süpplied  in  each  sepa- 
rate hoAsehold.  Not  only  th^  commoä 
opepätioös^öf  brewing,  baking,  and  w^ashing^ 
äjfe  carried  oi)  at  home,  but  many  families 
make  or  Import  their  own  cheese  and  butter^ 
kill  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  import  their 
owfi  gpöceyy  stör6fr ;  and  the  farmers  and 
country  people  in  general  spin  their  owxi 
flax  aad  wool,  and  weave  their  own  linen 
ättd  wooUen  clothes.  In  the  largest  towns, 
such  as  Christiania  and  Drontheim,  there 
is  Aothing  that  can  be  ealled  a  market.  It 
is  öxtrtemely  difficult  to  get  a  Joint  of  fresh 
öieat ;  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  is  an 
atticle  riöt  to  be  purchased,  even  in  the 
midst  of  sunamer.  Fairs  are  held  at  certain 
seasoös  of  the  year,  and  stbres  of  all  kinds 
of  provisions  that  will  keep  are  laid  in  at 
thdse  times ;  and,  if  this  care  be  neglected, 
gr^at  iöConvenietiees  are  sufFered,  as  scarcely 
any  thiög  is  to  be  bought  rfetail.  Persona 
whd  lUakö  w  tempörary  residenee  in  the 

2  B  2  country. 
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country,  or  small  merchants  not  possessed 
of  farms,  complain  heavily  of  this  inconve- 
nience ;  and  the  Avives  of  merchants  who 
have  large  estates,  say  that  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  Norway  family  is  so  extensive 
and  complicated^  that  the  necessary  super* 
intendence  of  it  requires  their  whole  atten-r 
tion,  and  that  they  can  find  no  time  for  any 
thing  eise. 

It  is  evident  that  a  System  of  this  kind 
must  require  a  great  number  of  servants» 
It  is  said,  besides,  that  they  are  not  remark-; 
able  for  diligence ;  and  that  to  do  the  same 
quantity  of  work  more  are  necessary  than 
in  other  countries.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  every  estabhshment  the  proportion 
of  servants  will  be  found  two  or  three  timesr 
as  great  as  in  England ;  and  a  farmer  in  the 
country,  who  in  his  appearance  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  any  of  his  labourers, 
will  sometimes  have  a  househpld  of  twenty 
persons,  including  bis  own  family. 

The  means  of  maintenance  to  a  single 
man  are  therefore  much  less  confined  thau 
to  a  married  man ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances,  the  lower  classes  of  people  cannpt 

increase 
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increase  much,  tili  the  increase  of  mercan- 
tile  stock,  or  the  division  and  improvemeiit 
of  farms,  fiirnishes  a  greater  quantity  of 
employment  for  married  labourers.  In 
countries  more  fully  peopled  this  subject  is 
always  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Each 
man  naturally  thinks  that  he  has  as  good 
a  chance  of  finding  employment  as  his 
neighbour ;  and  that,  if  he  fail  in  one  place, 
he  shall  succeed  in  some  other.  He  mar- 
ries,  therefore,  and  trusts  to  fortune ;  and 
the  efFect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  redun* 
:dant  population  occasioned  in  this  manner 
is  repressed  by  the  positive  checks  of  po-' 
verty  and  disease.  In  Norway  the  subject 
is  not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  The 
number  of  additional  families,  which  the 
increasing  demand  for  labour  will  Sup- 
port, is  more  distinctly.marked;  The  po- 
pulation is  so  small,  that  even  in  the  towns 
it  is  difficult  to  fall  into  any  considerable 
error  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the  country 
the  division  and  impro vement  of  an  estate^ 
and  the  creation  of  a  greater  number  of 
housemen's  places,  must  be  a  matter  of 
complete  notoriety^    If  a  man  can  obtain 

one 
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one  of  these  pliacesi  he  marries,  and  is  ^bl^  ^ 
to  Support  a  family ;  if  he  cannet  obtois 
pne,  he  remains  single.  A  redwndaBt  po^ 
pulatipn  is  thus  prevented  irom  comrag 
into  existence,  instead  of  being  destroyed 
aller  it  has  to^ken  place. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  geueral 
ppBv^lenqe  of  the  preventive  check  to  po* 
pulation,  owing  to  the  State  of  aociety  wbich 
has  beep  described,  together  with  the  ob^ 
fftacles  tbro wn  in  the  way  of  early  marrij^gcs 
from  the  enrolments  for  the  ariny,  have 
ppwerfully  contributed  to  place  the  lower 
dfisseg  of  people  in  Norway  in  a  better 
Situation  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  cUmate.  On  the  sea^ 
coast,  where,  on  account  of  the  hopes  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  from  fishing,  ^ 
preventive  check  does  not  prevail  in  the 
same  degree,  the  people  are  very  poor  and 
wretched;  and,  beyond  comparison,  in  a 
worse  State  than  the  peasants  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  • 

.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  in  Norway 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  bearing  com; 
and  the  climate  is  subject  to  the  n^t  sud- 

den 
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den  and  fatal  changes.  There  are  three 
nights  about  the  end  of  August,  which  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
iron  nights^  on  account  of  their  sometimes 
blasting  the  promise  of  the  fairest  crops. 
On  these  occasions  the  lower  classes  of 
people  necessarily  sufFer ;  but  as  there  are 
ficarcely  any  independent  la^bourers,  except 
the  housemen  that  have  been  mentioned/ 
who  all  keep  cattle,  the  hafdship  of  being 
obliged  to  mix  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine 
with  their  bread  is  rtiitigated  by  the  Stores 
of  cheese,  of  salt  buiter,  of  salt  meat,  salt 
fish  and  bacon,  which  they  are  generally  en- 
abled  to  lay  up  for  winter  provision.  The 
period,  in  which  the  want  of  com  presses 
the  raost  severely,  is  generally  about  two 
months  before  harvest;  and  at  this  time 
the  cows,  of  which  the  poorest  housemen 
have  generally  two  or  three,  and  many  five 
or  six,  begin  to  give  milk,  which  must  be 
a  great  assistance  to  the  family,  particu« 
larly  to  the  younger  part  of  it:  In  the 
summer  of  the  year  1799,  the  Norwegians 
appeared  to  wear  a  face  of  plenty  and  con- 
tent, wbile  their  neighbours,  the  Swedes, 

were 
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were  absolutely  starving;  and  I  particu- 
larly  remarked  that  the  sonJs  of  housemen 
and  the  farmers'  boys  were  fatter,  larger 
and  had  better  calves  to  their  legs,  than 
boys  of  the  same  age  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations  in  England. 

It  is  also  without  doubt  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  preventive  check  to  popula^ 
tion,  as  much  as  to  äny  peculiar  healthiness 
of  the  air,  that  the  mortality  in  Norway  is 
so  small.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate 
or  the  soil  that  would  lead  to  the  suppo^ 
sition  of  its  being  in  any  extraordinary 
manner  favourable  to  the  general  health  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  as  in  every  cotmtry 
the  principal  mortality  takes  place  among 
very  young  children,  the  smaller  number 
of  these  in  Norway,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  will  naturally  occasion 
a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other  countries, 
supposing  the  climate  to  be  equally  healthy. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  and  with  truth^ 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
smal  mortality  in  Norway  is,  that  the 
towns  are  inconsiderable  and  few,  and  that 
few  people  are  employed  in  unwholesome 

manufactories. 
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ttianufactories.  In  many  of  the  agricultural 
villages  of  other  countries,  where  the  pre«- 
ventive  check  to  population  does  not  pre- 
vail  in  the  same  degree,  the  mortaUty  is  as 
small  as  in  Norway.  But  it  should  be  re- 
collected  that  the  calculation  in  this  case 
isforthoseparticular  villages  alone;  whereas 
in  Norway  the  calculation  of  1  in  48  is  fot 
the  whole  country.  The  redundant  popu- 
lation of  these  villages  is  disposed  of  by 
constant  emigrations  to  the  towns ;  and  the 
deaths  of  a  great  part  of  those  that  are 
bom  in  the  parish  do  not  appear  in  the  re- 
gisters.  But  in  Norway  all  the  deaths  are 
within  the  calculation,  /and  it  is  clear, 
if  more  were  bom  than  the  country  could 
Support,  that  a  great  mortality  must  take 
place  in  some  form  or  other.  If  the  people 
were  not  destroyed  by  disease,  they  would 
be  destroyed  by  famine.  It  is  indeed  well 
known  that  bad  and  insufficient  food  will 
produce  disease  and  death  in  the  purest 
air  and  the  finest  climate.  Supposing 
therefore  no  great  foreign  emigration  and 
no  extraordinary  increase  in  the  resources 
ofthe  country,  nothing  but  the  more  ex- 
tensive 
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tensive  prevaJence  of  the  preventive  check 
tö  population  in  Norway  cau  secure  to  her 
a  smaJler  mortaUty  than  in  otber  countries, 
however  pure  her  air  may  be,  or  however 
healtby  the  employments  of  her  people. 

Norway  seems  to  have  been  ancieutly 
divided  into  large  estates  or  farms,  called 
Gores;  and  as,  according  to  the  law  of 
succession»  all  the  brothers  divide  the  pro^ 
perty  equally,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise, 
and  a  proof  how  slowly  the  population  has 
hithertp  increased,  that  these  estates  havft 
not  been  more  subdivided.  Many  of  them 
are  indeed  now  divided  into  half  gores  and 
quarter  gores,  and  some  still  lower ;  but  it 
has  in  general  been  customary,  on  the 
death  of  the  father,  for  a  commission  to 
value  the  estate  at  a  low  rate,  and  if  the 
eldest  son  caij  pay  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  • 
sharesy  according  to  this  valuation,  by 
mortgaging  his  estate  or  otherwise,  the 
whole  is  awarded^  to  him  :  and  the  force  of 
babit  and  natural  indolence  too  frequently 
prompt  him  to  conduct  the  farm  after  the 

*  A  daughter's  portion  is  the  half  of  a  son's  patüoo. 
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manner  of  his  forefkthers,  with  few  or  no 
efForts  at  iraprovement. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  farms  in  Norway,  is  a  law, 
called  Oder»  right,  by  which  any  lineal 
descendant  caa  repurchase  an  estate,  which 
had  been  sold  out  of  the  family,  by  paying 
the  original  purchase-money.  Formerly 
coUateral  as  well  as  lineal  descendants  had 
this  power,  and  the  time  ^vas  \absolutely 
unliraited,  so  that  the  purchaser  could 
never.  consider  himself  as  secure  from 
Claims.  Afterwards  the  time  was  limited 
to  twenty  years ;  and  in  1771  it  was  still 
fiirther  limited  to  ten  years,  and  all  the 
€X)llateral  branches  were  excluded«  It 
must  however  be  an  uninterrupted  pos* 
Session  of  ten  years ;  for  if,  before  the  ex- 
piration  of  this  term,  a  person  who  faas  a 
right  to  claim  under  the  law,  give  notice  to 
the  possessor  that  he  does  not  forego  his 
claim,  though  he  is  not  the;DL  ina  condition 
to  make  the  purchase,  the  possessor  is 
obliged  to  wait  six  years  more  before  he 
is  perfectly  secure.  And  as,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  eldest  in  the  lineal  descent  may  re* 

claim 
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claim  an  estate  that  had  been  repurchased 
by  a  younger  brother ;  the  law,  even  in  its 
present  amended  State,  must  be  considered 
as  a  very  great  bar  to  improvement ;  and  in 
its  former  State,  when  the  tirae  was  unlimited 
and  the  sale  of  estates  in  this  way  was  more 
frequent,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  a 
mosl  complete  obstacle  to  the  melioration 
of  farms,  and  obviously  accounts  for  the 
very  slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway 
for  many  centuries. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land,  arises  from  the 
fears  of  the  great  timber  merchants  respect^, 
ing  the  woods.  When  a  farm  has  been 
divided  among  children  and  grandchil- 
dren,  as  each  proprietor  has  a  certain 
right  in  the  woods,  each  in  general  endea^ 
vours  to  cut  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  the 
timber  is  thus  felled  before  it  is  fit,  and  the 
woods  spoiled.  To  prevent  this,  the  mer^ 
chants  buy  large  tracts  of  wood  of  the  farm* 
ers,  who  enter  into  a  contract  that  the 
farni  shall  not  be  any  fm'ther  subdivided  or 
more  housemen  placed  upon  it;  at  least 
that,  if  the  nmnber  of  families  be  increased, 

they 
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they  should  have  no  right  in  the  wodds. 
It  is  Said  that  the  merchants  who^make 
these  purchases,  are  not  very  strict,  pro- 
vided  the  smaller  fanners  and  housemen  da 
not  take  timber  for  their  houses.  The 
farmers  who  seil  th^se  tracts  of  wood,  are 
obliged  by  law  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle,  and  of , 
cutting  timber  sufficient  for  their  houses, 
repairs,  and  firing. 

A  piece  of  ground  round  a  houseman^s 
dwelling  cannot  be  enclosed  for  cultivation, 
without  an  appUcation,  first,  to  the  pro- 
prietor  of  the  woods,  declaring  that  the 
spot  is  not  fit  for  timber ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  whose  leave 
on  this  occasion  is  also  necessary,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  leave  of  the  proprietor  has  been  duly 
'  obtained. 

In  addition  to  these  öbstacles  to  im- 
proved  cultivation,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  artificial,  the  nature  of  the  country 
presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  culti-* 
vation  and  population  in  any  respect  prcfc- 
.portioned  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. .   Thq 

Norwegians, 
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Norwegians,  though  not  in  a  nomadic 
State,  are  still  in  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  pastoral  State,  and  depend  veiy  much 
upon  their  cattle.  The  high  grounds  bor- 
dering  on  the  mountains  are  absdlutely 
onfit  to  bear  6om ;  and  the  only  use  to 
which  they  can  be  pat  is  to  pasture  catde 
npoa  them  ft»r  three  or  foor  months  during 
the  Sommer.  The  farmers  accordingly  sefid 
all  their  cattle  to  thei^e  grounds  at  tbat  titne 
of  the  y  ear,  mider  tke  caxe  of  a  part  of  their 
families ;  and  it  is  here  that  they  malte  all 
their  butter  and  cheese  for  sale,  ot  for^ir 
own  consumptiott.  The  great  diffic^ty  is 
to  Support  their  cattle  during  the  long' 
Winter ;  and  for  tiiis  piu-pose  it  is  necessary 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  niöst 
fertile  land  in  the  Valleys  should  be  mowed 
for  hay.  If  too  much  öf  it  were  taken^  ifito 
tillage,  the  number  of  cattle  must  be  pro^ 
portionably  dhninished,  and  the  greatest 
part  ofthe  higher  grounds  would  becomö 
absolütely  useless;  and  it  might  be  a  qtie&« 
tion,  in  that  case,  whetherthe  country  npoif 
Ae  Tvhole  would  support  a  greater  popu^ 
lation. 

Notwithstanding, 
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Notwithatanding,  however,  all  these  ob- 
stacles,  there  is  a  very  considerabie  capacity 
of  iinprovement  in  Norway,  and  of  late 
years  it  has  been  called  into  action.  I  heard 
it  remarked  by  a  professor  at  Copenbagen, 
that  the  reason  why  the  agriculture  of  Nor- 
way had  advanced  so  slowly  was,  that  there 
wereno  gentlemen  farmeis  to  set  examples 
of  improved  cultivation,  and  break  the 
routine  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  the 
conduct  of  farms,  that  had  been  hauded 
down  from  father  to  son  for  successive  ages. 
From  what  I  saw  of  Norway,  I  should  say 
that  this  want  is  now  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied.  Many  inteliigent  merchants,  and 
weli-infornied  general  oflicers,are  at  present 
engaged  in  farming.  In  the  country  round 
Chriatiania,  very  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  system  of  agriculture; 
and  even  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Dron- 
theini  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  has 
been  introdueed,  which,  in  a  country  where 
so  much  winter-feed  is  necessary  fbr  cattle, 
is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance.  Almost 
every  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
succeeded ;  and  they  are  growing  more  and 
more 
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more  into  general  use,  though  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  not  yet  re^ 
lished  by  the  common  people. 

It  has  been  more  the  eustom  of  late  years 
than  fonnerly,  to  divide  farms ;  and  as  the 
vent  for  commodities  in  Nom  ay  is  not  per» 
haps  sufficient  to  encourage  the  complete 
cultivation  of  large  farms,  this  division  of 
them  has  probably  contributed  to  the  im-^ 
provement  of  the  land.  It  seems  indeed  to  be 
universaUy  agreed,  among  those  who  are  in 
a  Situation  to  be  competent  judges,  that  the 
agriculture  bf  Norway  in  general  has  ad- 
vanced  considerably  of  late  j-ears ;  and  the 
registers  shew  that  the  population  has  fol* 
lowed  with  more  than  equal  pace.  On  an 
average  of  ten  years,  from  1775  to  1784^ 
the  Proportion  of  births  to  deaths  was  141 
to  100  *.  But  this  seeras  to  have  been  rather 
too  rapid  an  increase ;  as  the  foUowing  year, 
1785,  was  a  year  of  scarcity  and  sickness, . 
in  which  the  deaths  considerably  exceeded 
the  births ;  and  for  four  years  afterwards^ 
particularly  in  1789,  the  excess  of  births 

•  Thaarup's  Statistik  der  Danischen  Monarchie,  toL  ü« 
p.  4. 
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was  not  great.     But  in  the  five  years  £rom  ^ 
1789  to  1794,  the  proportion  of  births  and 
deaths  was  nearly  130  to  100  *. 

M anj  of  the  möst  thinking  and  best  in- 
formed  persons  express  their  apprehpn- 
sions  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  pro« 
bable  result  of  the  new  regu^tions  re- 
specting  the  enrolments  lOf  tbe  army ,  and 
the  apparent  inten  tioa  ofllie  court  of  Den- 
mark  to  encourage  at  all  events  the  popu^ 
lation.  No  very  unfavourabte  iseason  has 
occtirred  in  Norway  »ince  1785  i  but  it  is 
feared  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  season» 
the  most  severe  distress  might  be  feit  irom 
the  rapid  increase  that  has  of  late  taken 
place. 

Norway  is,  I.believe,  almost  the  only 
conatry  in  Eujcope  wliere  a  traveller  will 

*  Thaarup;  table  i.  p.  4.  In  the  Tableau  Statistique 
de9  EtatJB  Danois,  since  |>üb1ishe€l,  it  appears  that  the 
whok  number  of  Urths  for  the  five  years  «ubsequent  to 
j.794:wa8  138^799^  ofäenths  94^30,  of  marriages  94,dldi 
These  numbers  give  the  proportion  of  births  to  deadis  aa 
146  to  100,  of  .births  to  marriages  as  4  to  1,  and  of 
deaths  to  marriages  as  275  to  100.  The  äVerage  pro- 
portion of  yearly  births  it  statedto  be^,  alid  of  yearly 
deaths  ^  of  the  whole  population. 

iyjot.i.  2  c  hear 
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hear  any  appreheHsaons  expressed  of  a  re^ 
dundant  population^  and  where  the  danger 
to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people  from  this  cause  is  in  some  degree 
Seen  and  understood.  This  obviously 
arises  from  the  smallness  of  the  populatioB 
altogether,  and  the  consequent  narrowness 
of  the  subject  If  our  attention  were  con- 
fined  to  one  parish,  and  there  were  no 
power  of  enngratiug  from  it,  the  most 
careless  observer  could  not  fail  to  remark 
that,  if  all  mahied  at  twenty,  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  farmers,  how- 
ever  carefnlly  they  might  improve  their 
land^.  to  find  employment  and  food  for 
those  that  would  grow  up  ;  but  when  a  great 
number  of  these  parishes  are  added  together 
in  a  populous  kingdom,  the  largeness  of 
the  subject,  and  the  power  of  moving  from 
p]aQe  to  place,  obscure  and  confuse  our 
view^  We  lose  sight  of  a  truth,  which 
before  appeared  completely  obvious ;  and, 
in  ämost  unäccountable  manner,  attribute 
to  tlie  aggregate  quantity  of  land  a  power 
of  ^supporting. people  beyond  comparison 
jgreater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  patts. 

CHAP, 
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SWEDEN  is^  in  mftny  Tesf)ects,  in  a  'State 
similar  tö  that  of  Norway.  A  vcly  lai^ 
Proportion  Nof  its  popi^tion  is  in  Üie  same 
manndr  >emp1oy6d  in  agiicuiture;  ftnd  iä 
most  'paits  of  the  <x>nntr3r  tbe  matiied  la- 
fooui^  who  work  for  iJie  farm^is»  ^like  the 
honsemen  of  Nbrway,  hAVt  a  certain  por- 
tion  ofländ  for  theirprincipalmaintenänce; 
wfadle  the  young  men  and  women  that  are 
unmarried  live  as  iservants  in  tlie  faimers' 
iamilies.  This  State  of  things  howeVer  is 
not  so  complete  and  general  as  in  N<wrway; 
and  from  this  cause»  added  to  the  greater 
extent  and  population  of  the  country^  the 
superioT  si^  of  the  towhs  and  the  greater 
väriißty  of  anployiiient,  it  häs  not  occa* 
sioned  in  the  same  degree  the  preyalence 
of  the  prejrentive:  check  to  populatioo ;  and 
consequdoitly  the  positive  check  has  op&^ 

S  c  3  rated 
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rated  with  more  force,  or  the  mortality  ha« 
been  greater. 

According  to  a  paper  published  bj 
M.  Wargentin  in  the  MSmaires  abrSg6$  de 
fAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Stockholm  % 
the  yearly  aveirage  taoitalily  kt  all  Sweden, 
for  nine  years  ending  in  1663,  was  to  the 
populatioD  as  .1  to  34i\  M.  Wargentiii 
j^i^k^shed  Dr.  Price  with  ta  continimlipn  of 
^Qse  tablesf;  aod  a9  ayerage  of  Si-yeais 
g(v^.  a  result  of  1,  tp  34fi  nearly  the  8ax^e^ 
'Xids  is  iuido\ibtedly  a  very  great  mc^rtality i 
fiOQsidering  the  large  propprtion  of  thi^  po- 
pi:^ftt}oii  ip^Sweden  which,  is  amployed  in 
figriculture*  It  appears,  from  spmeoalcu« 
][^Qns  ia  Gantz^aer's  accounl;  of  Sfweden, 
that  thß  iohabitants  of  the  towns^are  to  the 
inhaj^itants  of  the  CQuntry  only  as  1  toild"^:; 
whßir^gs  in  well^peopled  countries  the 


-  ^-Vdl.  i.  4to.  priiiteÜ  at  Pari»,  i^. 

f  ^V  Pjr^'s  Qba^pr.  oa  Revers.  Paym..  vol^  it  p.  1€6. 
.'.^l^Iiiapires  ppur  servir  äla  comioissance  des  affaires 

5olitiques  et  ^conomiques  du  Royaume  de  Sudde,  4to. 
ytfe/ch.  VI.  j).  187.    Thiä  wdft  is  cbibidered  äs  V^^ 
Aj^rect  in  iti^ik^Matiöti«  iläd'is  h^gHtktät^tit^S^A^ 
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portioR  is.<^ten  asil  to  S,  qvaboy«^  ■>  Tiifa 
«uperkur  .mortalitj  öf  tolims  :lhenef<^,cftn 
noi^  miich  bShqx  t^ei  genesal  <  pcftpojjiioip^ ;  of 

The  ayemge  .i»wt»U^  .  pf . ,  yill«gw  >  a^Pn 

Pnjissia  and  iBorofcfftni^  wlpijK^h.  iin(4nd<i  % 
Qumber  of  great  and  wihertUiy^QWi;»*».  aji^if 
wherie  the  iühftbjt^uts  of  tfee  t^vo^Wf  f%?f 

t|ie  iohiibitants  Qf  iÜ^,a>U9^r;;a8,  JL  tipi  4>>tb« 
mprtaUtj  is  16^%  thanl  in  57.%i  ..The  mosrf 
llility  in  Norw^y ,  •  as  has  b^p.  ra^ntioned; 
before,  is  1  in  48,  which  is  in  n,.  'Jf,^^i  <jf n 
tj-apr4iö»rj  degree  lesa  $b»n  i«:  Sm4fn, 
thQugk  tbe  ipbi^bitaats  ojf ;  th^ .  ^^w^qi^  m. 

Hf pfway ,  hear  a  great^jr  pTopörtiÄWi  to,  ^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  country  than  in  Swe- 
den**.  The  towns  in  SWeden'  are?  in- 
deed  larger  and  more  unhealthy.  than, in 
Norway  j  bqt  there  is  no  reason  lo  think' 

^  SiKflvnilch'ftQottliche  Ordnung,  w\.  i.  c.  ii.  aect»  xniv» 
efUt*  1798* 
VI(}»  sect.x:iKxy«  p.gi. 

i.Tbatirup'3  Statistik .dw Dänischen  ^IfCHP&rcbieiVQlrii« 
tab.  iL  p.ü.  1765« 

that 
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diat  the  coimtry  is  naturaUy  more  imfa^-f 
vourable  to  the  duration  <i^  human  life/ 
The  mountains  of  Norway  are  in  genetal' 
not  habitable.  The  only  peopled  parts  oiP 
the  cotrtrtiy  are  the  Valleys.  Many  of  these 
Valleys  are  deep  and  i^rrow  defts^in  liiie 
mountains ;  ^  and  the  cultivated  spots^ih  Üiel 
bottom^  suiTbunded  as  they  are  by  almost 
^rpendicular  cli£&  of  a  prodigious  height% 
which  interceptthe  rays  bf  the  sün  for  many 
hours,  *do  not  seeni'  äs  if  they  could*  be  so 
healthy  as  the  more  exposed  and  drier  soil 
of  Sweden.  .  / 

It  is  difBcult  therefore  entirely  tö  account 
for  the  morlality  of  Sweden,  withoutsup 
posing  that  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 

.  *  Some  of  these  Talleys  are  strikingly  picturesque.  The. 
pfincipal  read  firom  Christiania  to  Drontheim  leads  for 
pejarly  180  English  miles  through  a  continued  valley  of 
diU  kindy  by  the  side  of  a  ,very  fine  river^  which  in  one 
ptrt  Stretches  out  into  the  extensive  lake  Miosen.  I  am 
iBelined  to  believe  thtA  tfaere  is  not  any  nwer  in' all  Eurbpe, 
the  course  of  which  affiords  such  a  constant  succefeKsion  of 
beautifeil  aod  romandc  scenery.  It  goes  under  difierent 
names  in  diffe^ent  parts^.  The  verdure  in  the  Norway 
Valleys  is  peculiarly  soft,  the  fisliage  of  the  trees  luxurian^ 
j9nd  in  summer  no  traces  appe^jr  of  a  northem  climate. 

the 
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the  continwtl  cry  of  the  government  for  an 
increase  of  subjects,  tend  to  press  the  po* 
pulation  too  hard  against  the  limits  x>f  sub« 
aästence^  and  consequently  to  produce  dis«> 
eases,  which  are  the  necessary  effect  of  po- 
verty  and  bad  nouri^hment ;  and  this^  from 
Observation,  appeai^d  to  be  really  the  case^* 

Sweden  does  not  produce  food  sufficient 
for  its  population.  Its  annual  want  in  th^ 
article  of  grain,  aecording  to  a  calculatioü 
made  from  the  years  1768  and  1772^  is 
440,000  tuns  •.  This  quantity,  or  near  it, 
has  in  general  been  imported  from  foreigu 
countries,  besidespork,  butter  änd  cheese 
to  a  considerable  amount  ^. 

The  distillation  of  spirits  in  Swedeh  is 
supposed  to  consnme  iabove  400^000 
tuns  of  grain ;  and  when  this  distiliatioix 
has  been  prohibited  by  government,  ä  va-^ 
riation  in  defect  appears  in  the  tableis  of 
iraportations  *" ;  but  no  great  variations  fn 

^  Mdmoires  du  Royaume  de  Suöde,  table  xvii.  p.  }7.4« 

^  Id.  c.  vi.  p.  198. 

*  Id.  table  xlii.  p.  41 8|  c.  vi.  p.  201.  I  did  not  find 
out  exactly  the  measure  of  the  Swedish  tun.  It  is  rather 
less  than  our  sack^  or  half-quarter. 

excess 
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oscess  are  obsenrable  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies  in  years  of  scanty  harvests,  which,  il 
ig  well  known,  occur  frequently.  In  yeaw 
the  mo3t  abundant,  when  the  distiUation 
ha3  been  free»  it  b  asserted  that  388^000 
tuns  have  in  general  been  hSftpoirtecl  *•  It 
foUows  therefore  that  the  Swedes  (XHisiune 
all  the  produce  of  ,their  best  years,  and 
nearly  400,000  niore ;  and  that  in^  their 
worst  years  their  consunp^ptk»!  oiugt  be  di- 
niinished  by  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  iü 
their  crops.  .The  mass  pf  the  peopfo  vgh 
pears  to  be  too  p>oor  to  puxchase  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  com  at  a.very  adv««ieed 
priCe>  There  is  no  adequate  enoourage- 
ment  therefore  to  corn  merchants  to  im- 
poFt  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  effeot  of 
a  deficiency  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  in 
the  crops  is,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  con* 
tiqnt  himself  with  nearly  three-fourths  or 
two-thirds  of  the  com  which  he  nsed  be- 
fore,  and  to  supply  the  rest  by  the  use  of 
any  Substitutes,  which  Necessity,  the  mother 
of  Invention,  may  suggest.     I  have  said 

»  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  c.  vL  p.  201. 

nearly; 
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nearly;  foecause  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  importations  should  not  he  some* 
thing  greater  in  years  of  scarcitj  than  in 
common  years,  thöugh  no  mariced  diflFer- 
ence  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  tables  pub- 
lished  by  Cantzlaer.  The  greatest  impori^ 
taüon,  according  to  these  tables,  was  in  the 
year  1768,  when  it  amounted  to  590,265 
tuns  of  grain  ^ ;  but  even  this  greatest  im» 
portation  is  only  150,000  tuns  abov«  the 
average  wants  of  the  couhtry;  and  wfaät 
is  this,  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  one-fourdi 
or  one^third  of  a  ciop  ?  The  whole  impotw 
tation  is  indeed  in  this  respect  triflmg» 

The  population  of  Sweden,  at  the  dnaß 
.  when  Cantzlaer  wröte,  was  about  two  mil- 
lions  and  a  half  ^.  He  allows  fbur  tuns  of 
grain  to  a  man^.  Upon  this  suppositiQn 
the  annual  wänts  of  Sweden  wöuld  be  teh 
millions  of  tuns,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
thousänd  wotdd  go  but  a  littie  way  in  süp- 
plying  a  deficiency  of  two  millions  «nd  a 
half  or  three  milhons ;  and  if  we  tuke  cmly 


»  1 


*  M&noires  du  Royaume  de  SuMe^  tabl«  xlii.  p.  418. 
^  Id.  ob.  vi.  p.  184* 
^  Id.  p.  196. 

the 
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the  difference  from  the  average  importation 
it  will  appear  that  the  assistance  which  the 
Swedes  receive  from  importation  in  a  year 
of  scarcity  is  perfecüy  futile. 

The  consequence  of  this  State  of  things 
is,  that  the  population  of  Sweden  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar  manner  affected  by  every  Variation 
of  the  seasons ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  a  very  Gurions  and  instructive  remaii^  of 
M.  Wargentin,  that  the  registers  of  Sweden 
shew  that  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
increase  and  decrease  according  to  the 
State  of  the  harvests.  From  the  nine  years 
of  which  he  had  given  täbles,  he  instance^ 
the  following : 

Marriages.     Births«      Deaths. 

Barren  J 1757   18,799  81,878  68,054 
years.    1 1758  19,584  83,299  74,370 

AbundantU759  23,210  85,579  62,662 
years.    ^1760  23,383  90,635  60,083\ 

Here  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1760 
the  births  were  to  the  deaths  as  15  to.lO; 
butiu  the  year  1758  only  as  11  to  10*  By 
referring  to  the  enmnerations  of  the  popu- 

*  M6moires  Abr6g6s  de  V  Acad6iiiie  de  Stockholm, 
p.  29* 

lation 
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lütiön  in  1757  and  1760*,  which  M.  War-» 
gentin  has  given,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber  of  marriages  in  the  year  1760  in  ptro^ 
portion  to  the  whole  population  was  as  1 
to  101;  in  the  year  1757,  only  as  1  to 
about  124.  Thedeathsinl760weretöthe 
whole  populätioii  iaiä  1  to  39,  in  1757  as  1 
to  32,  and  in  1758  as  1  to  31. 

In  äome  observations  on  the  S wedish  re- 
gisters,  M.  Wargentin  says  that  m  the  un* 
healthy  years  about  1  m  29  have  died 
annually,  and  in  the  healthy  years  1  in  39 ; 
and  that  taking  a  middle  term  the  average 
mortality  might  be  considered  at  1  in  36  \ 
Bat  this  inference  does  not  appear  to  be 
just,  as  a  mean  between  29  and  39  would 
give  34 ;  and  indeed  the  tables,  which  he 
has  himself  bröught  forward,  contradictan 
average  mortality  of  1  in  3^  vuid  prove 
tfaat  it  is  about  1  in  34f  • 

The  Proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the 
whole  population  appears  to  be  on  an 
average  nearly  as  1  to  112,  and  to  vary  be^ 

'  M^moires  Abr£g6s  de   TAcadtoie  de  Stockholnii' 
p.  21,  M. 
^  Id.  p.  29. 

tween 
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tveen  tbe  extremes  of  1  to  101,  md  1  ia  124, 
a.W^mg%Q  tbe  temporary  prospect  of  a 
a^ppprt  iQX  ft  faipily»  Prob^bly  indeed  it 
yari^s  between  much  greater  extremes,  asi 
t;he  peripd  from  i^bich  these  oalculatioiUL 
are  viade  is  merelj  for  nine  y^rs.. 
i  Ip  ^nc^her  paper  which  M-  Wwfgentlii 
published  in  tl^e  same  cql)eptiQPs  hß  9^üa 
r^ffi^^fif  tlwt  in  Siwedfn  the  y^aro,.  :9rhk^h 
ari?  tfeP  WQ«t  frwitful  in  prpducfe  sgpe  lh§ 

il^Q^t  frnitfiil  ip  phildrgn '.  a 

|f  f^cpurate  Observation?  vece  niad«  in. 
otber  cQuutries,  it  is  highly  probable^  tbül 
differencBs  of  tbe  same  kind  would  s^ftear^« 
t^ough  not  to  the  same  extent^  With  orcN 
gard  to^weden,  they  cleaisly  provethaVit$ 
popuLajtion  bfts  a  very  strong  tend^ncy  tci 
increase;  «id  that  it  ia  pot  only  always' 
ready  to  foUaw  with  the  giieatest  ale[Ftne6a> 
any  average  increase  ia  the  means  of  sula^^ 


*:  •      *  •  I   I      .  . ;    ;  » 


f.  A^^(9oi|^  A}>r6g^  de  l'AcacL  <{e  gtocUiolm,  pj  *K* 

^  Th],9  has  Ib^eep  con^m^ d  with  regard  to  England,  by, 

the  abstracts  of  parish  registers  which  have  lately  been 

P»W^^^-  '^^  P^^  }7^^  ^^^  y^99  *^®  «i»rked  by  a 
diminution  of  marriages  and  births,  and  an  incirease  of 
deaths. 

:  sistence. 


ÜBtewißi  but  that  it  raakiBs  a  Start  «forwardt 
at  €V6ry  temporary  and  eccasional  increase 
^  food;  by  which  means  itis  oontmuaUjr 
igoing  beyond  the  avei»gaincFease,  and» 
wptessed  by  tlie  periodical  retums  of  severe 
¥rant»  and  the  diseases  aii^aig  firom  it. 
w  Yet  notwithisrtanding  this  cönstant  and 
iilriking  tendency  to  ovei^owing  numbers» 
«trange  to  say !  the  ^vernment  and  tiiie 
|K>litical  economists  of  Sweden  are  cmkük- 
nually  caUing  out  for  {Kopulation !  popula«- 
tkm  1  Cantdaer  obsetves,  that  the  govem^ 
ment,  not  having  the  power  of  inducing 
strangers  to  settle  in  the  coun&y,  or  o£ 
augmenting  at  pleasure  the  number  of 
births,  has  occupied  itself  since  174A  m 
every  measure  which  appeared  prpper  to 
increade  the  population  of  the  coiintry\ 
iBut  suppose.  that  the  govemment  rea% 
possessed  the  power  of  induciog  strangi^Q» 
>to  settle,  or^  of  increasing  the  number' «of 
births  at  pleasure,  what  would  be  the  tc^tise»- 
quence  ?  If  the  strangers  were  not  such  ras 
\f>  JAtnodiipe,  a  better  system  of  agniGuttUjBe» 


*  M^nmcs-^u  ik>7lMHM  do4Sii4de|  e.  vit  p.  188. 

they 
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tbey  would  either  be  starved  themselves,  or 
cai^se  more  öf  the  Swedes  to  be  starved  j 
and  if  the  yearly  number  of  births  were 
considerably  increased,  it  appears  to  me 
perfecdy  clear,  from  the  tables  of  M.  War- 
gentin,  that  the  principal  effect  would  be 
merely  an  increase  of  mortality.  The  ac* 
tual  population  might  perhaps  even  be  di- 
mkiished  by  it ;  as,  when  epidemics  have  onfce 
been  gekierated  by  bad  nourishment  and 
crowded  houses,  ihey  do  not  always  stop 
when  they  have  taken  off  the  redundant 
population,  but  take  off  with  it  a  part,  and 
sometinies  a  very  considerable  part,  ofthat 
which  the  country  might  be  able  properly 
to  stifpport. 

•  In  all  very  northem  climates,  in  which 
the  principal  business  of  agriculture  must 
niecessarily  be  compressed  into  the  small 
Space  of  a  few  smnmer  months,  it  will 
almost  inevitably  happen  that  during  this 
period  a  want  of  hands  is  feit ;  but  this 
temporary  want  should  be  carefiilly  distiii- 
guished  from  a  real  and  effectüal  deinand 
for  labour,  which  includes  the  power  of 
giving  employment  and  support  tibröugh 

-^^  the 
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the  whole  year,  and  not  merely  for  two  oi 
three  months.  The  population  of  Swedeh 
in  the  natural  course  of  its  inctease  will 
always  be  ready  fiilly  to  answer  this  iefiee* 
tual  demand ;  and  a  supply  beyond/  it, 
whether  from  strangers  or  an  additional 
number  of  births,  can  only  be  produetive 
of  misery . 

It  is  asserted  by  Swedish  authors  that  a 
given  number  ofmen  and  of  day,  prod«ce* 
in  Sweden  only  a  third  part  of  what  is  pro- 
duced  by  the  same  number  of  eaeh  in  some 
other  countries*;  and  heavy  accusations 
are  in  consequence  brought  against  the 
national  industry.  Of  the  geijeral  grounds 
for  such  accusations,  a  stranger  cannot  be 
a  competent  judge ;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance  it  appears  to  me  that  more  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  climate  and  soil  than 
to  an  actual  want  of  industry  in  the  natives. 
For  a  large  portion  of  the  year  their  ex- 
ertions  are  necessarily  cramped  by  the 
severity  of  the  chmate;  and  düring  the 
tinae  when  they  are  able  to  engage  in  agri* 

^  M6moires  du  Royaume  de  Suide  (Cantzlaer),  eh.  vi. 
p.191. 
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cultural  Operations,  the  natural  indifference 
pf  the  soll  and  the  extent  of  surface  ne^ 
quired  for  a  given  produce,  inevitably 
employ  a  great  proportional  quantity  of 
labour.  It  is  well  known  in  England  that 
a  farm  of  large  extent,  consisting  of  a  poor 
soil,  is  worked  at  a  mach  greater  expense 
for  the  same  produce  than  a  small  one  of 
rieh  land.  The  natural  poverty  of  the  soil 
in  Sweden,  generally  speaking,  cannot  be 
denied. 

In  a;  joumey  up  the  westem  side  of  the 
country,  and  afkerwards  in  crossmg  it  fixim 
Norway  to  Stockholm,  and  thence  up  the 
eastem  coast  to  the  passage  over  to  Finland^ 
I  confess  that  I  saw  fewer  marks  of  a  want 
of  national  industry  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  very 
seldora.  saw  any  land  uncultivated,  whi(^ 
would  have  been  cultivated  in  England; 
and  I  certainly  saw  many  spots  of  land  19 
ijillage,  which  never  would  have  beeai 
touched  with  a  plough  here.  These  were 
lands  in  which  every  five  or  ten  yards  thei)9 
were  large  stones  or  rocks,  round  which  the 
plough  must  necessarily  be  tumed,  oir  be 

lüted 
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lifted  over  them ;  and  the  one  or  the  other 
is  generally  done  according  to  their  size. 
The  plough  is  very  light,  and  drawn  by  one 
horse ;  and  in  ploughing  among  the  stumps 
of  the  trees  when  they  are  low,  the  general 
practice  is  to  lift  it  over  them.  The  man 
who  holds  the  plough  does  this  very  nimbly, 
with  little  or  no  stop  to  the  horse. 

Of  the  value  of  those  lands  for  tillage, 
which  are  at  present  covered  with  immense 
forests,  I  could  be  no  judge ;  bat  both  the 
Swedes  and  the  Nörwegians  are  aceused  of 
Clearing  these  woods  away  too  precipitately, 
and  without  previously  considering  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  real  value  of  the  land  when 
cleared.  The  consequence  is,  that  for  the 
sake  of  one  good  crop  of  rye,  which  may 
always  be  obtained  from  the  maniu'e  af- 
forded  by  the  ashes  of  the  bumt  trees,  much 
growing  timber  is  sometimes  spoiled,  and 
the  land  perhaps  afterwards  becomes  almost 
entirely  useless.  After  the  crop  of  rye  has 
been  obtained,  the  common  practice  is  to 
tum  cattle  in  upon  the  grass,  which  may 
acdidentally  grow  up.  If  the  land  be  na- 
turally  good,  the  feeding  of  the  cattle  pre- 

voL.  I.  2  D  vents 
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vents  fresh  firs  from  rising ;  but  if  it  be  bäd, 
the  cattle  of  course  cannot  remain  long  in 
it,  and  the  seeds,  ^th  which  every  wind  ils 
surcharged,  sow  the  ground  again  Üiickly 
withfirs. 

On  observing  many  spots  of  this  kind  both 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  I  could  not  help 
being  Struck  with  the  idea,  that,  though  for 
other  reasons  it  was  very  Httle  probable,  such 
aippearances  ceftainly  made  it  seem  pos- 
sible  that  these  countrtes  might  have  been 
better  peopled  formerly  than  at  present; 
and  that  lands,  which  are  now  coYered  with 
forests,  might  have  produced  com  a  thöü- 
sand  years  ago.  Wars,  plagues,  or  thät 
greäter  depopulatortban  either,  a  tyrannical 
government,  might  have  suddenly  deströyed 
or  expelled  the  greätest  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  a  neglect  of  the  länd  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  Norway  or  Swieden 
would  produce  a  very  Strange  diffetelice  in 
the  fe€e  of  the  country.  Biit  this  is  öierfely 
an  idea  which  I  could  not  help  mentiöhing, 
but  which  the  reader  already  knows^häsnot 
had  weight  enough  with  me  to  mäke  öie 
suppose  the  fedtin  äny  degree  pTobäble. 

To 
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To  retum  to  the  agriculture  of  Sweden. 
Indepaidently  of  any  deficiency  in  the  na- 
tional industry,  there  are  certainly  some 
circumstances  in  the  poUtical  regulations  of 
the  country  which  tend  to  impede  the  na- 
tural  progress  of  its   cultivation.      There 
are  still  some  burdensome  Corv6es  remain- 
ing,  which  the  possessors  of  certain  lands 
are  obliged  to  perform  for  the  domains  of 
the  crown  *.     The  posting  of  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  very  cheap  and  convenient  to 
thetraveller ;  but  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  occasion  a  great  waste  of  labour  to  the 
farmer,  both  in  men  and  horses.     It  is  cal- 
culated  by  the  Swedish  economists  that  the 
laboiw,  which  would  be  saved  by  the  abo- 
lition  of  this  system  alone,    would    pro- 
duce  annually  300,000  tuns  of  grain  ^,  The 
very  great  distance  of  the  markets  in  Swe- 
den, and  the  very  incomplete  division  of 
labour,  which  is  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence  of  it,  occasion  also  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  exertion.     And  if  there  be  no 
marked   want   of  diligence   and   activity 

*  M^moirs  du  BoyMime^le  Sa^de,  eh.  vi.p  -:£02. 
^  Id.  p.  204. 
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among  the  Swedish  peasants,  there  is  cer- 
tainly  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  regtdating  the  rotation  of  their 
crops,  and  of  manunng  and  improving  theiF 
lands  \ 

If  the  govemment  were  employed  in  re- 
moving  these  impediments,  and  in  endea^ 
vours  to  encourage  and  direct  the  industry 
of  the  farmers  j  and  to  circnlate  the  best  in- 
formation  on  agricultural  subjects,  it  would 
do  much  more  for  the  population  of  the 
coimtry  than  by  the  estabhshment  of  five 
hundred  foundUng  hospitals. 

According  to  Cantzlaer,  the  principai 
measures  in  which  the  govemment  had 
been  engaged  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
population,  were  the  estabhshment  of  Col- 
leges of  medicine,  and  of  lying-in  and 
foundhng  hospitals  \  The  estabhshment  of 
Colleges  of  medicine  for  the  eure  of  thepoor 
gratis,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  extremely 
beneficial,  and  was  so  probably  in  the  par- 
ticular  circumstances  of  Sweden ;  but  the 
example  of  the  hospitals  of  France,  which 

*  Mimoires  du  Royaume  de  Suide,  eh.  vi. 

•  Id.  p.  188. 
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have  the  same  object,  may  create  a  daubt 
whether  even  such  establishments  are  uni- 
versally  to  be  recommended*  Lying-in 
hospitals,  as  far  as  they  ha^^e  an  effect,  are 
probably  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise ; 
as,  accordiog  to  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  generaUy  conducted,  their  tendency 
is  certainly  to  encourage  vice.  Foundimg 
faospitals,  whether  they  attain  their  professed 
and  immediate  object  or  not,  are  in  every 
view  hurtfiil  to  the  State;  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  operate  I  shall  have  occasioi) 
to  discuss  more  particularly  in  another 
chapter. 

The  Swedish  govemment,  however,  has 
not  been  exclusively  employed  in  measures 
of  this  natiu-e.  By  an  edict  in  VJlG^  the 
commerce  of  grain  was  rendered  completely 
free  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the 
country ;  and  with  regard  to  the  province 
of  Scania  which  grows  more  than  its  con- 
sumption,  exportation  free  of  every  duty 
was  allowed*.  Till  this  period  the  agri*- 
culture  of  the  southem  provinces  had  beei^ 

f  M^oires  du  Royaume  de  SuMe^  eh.  yi»  p.  £04. 
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cliecked  by  tlie  want  of  vent  for  their  grain, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  Iransport, 
and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  delUfig  it  to 
foreigners  at  any  price.  The  northem  pro- 
vinces  are  still  under  some  difficulties  in  ihis 
respect;  though,  as  they  never  grow  a  quan- 
tity  sufficient  for  their  consumption,  these 
difficulties  are  not  so  much  feit  *.  It  may 
be  observed  however,  in  general,  that  there 
is  no  check  more  fatal  to  improving  culti- 
vation  than  any  difficulty  in  the  vent  of 
its  produce,  which  prevents  the  farmer  from 
being  able  to  obtain  in  good  yeare  a  price 
for  his  com  not  much  below  the.  general 
average. 

But  what  perhaps  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  increasing  po- 
pulation  of  Sweden  is  the  abolition  of  a 
law  in  1748,  which  limited  the  number  of 
persons  to  eacL  henman  or  farm^.  The 
object  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been,  to 
force  the  children  of  the  proprietors:  to  ün- 
dertake  the  Clearing  and  cultivation  of  fresh 
lands,  by  which  it  was  thought  that  the 
whole  country  would  be  sooner  improved. 

*  M^moires  du  Royaume  d^  SuMe,  ch»  vi:  p.  d04. 

*  Ibid.  p.  177. 
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But  it  appears  from  experience  that  these 
^  children,  being  without  sufficient  funds  for 
such  undertakings,  were  obliged"  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  some  other  way ;  and  great 
nxmibei:s>  in  consequence,  are  said  to  have 
emigrated.  A  father  may  now,  however, 
not  only  divide  his  landed  property  into  as 
many  shares  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  these 
divisions  are  particülarly  recommended  by 
the  govemment ;  and  considering  the  imr 
mense  si?e  of  the  S wedish  henmans,  and  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  cultivated  com- 
pletely  by  one  family,  such  divisions  must 
in  every  point  of  view  be  highly  useful. 

The  population  of  Sweden  in  1751  was 
2,229,661  \  In  1799,  according  to  an  ac- 
count  which  I  received  in  Stockholm  from 
Professor  Nicander,  the  succqssor  to  M. 
Wargentin,  it  was  3,043,731.  This  is  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  permanent 
population  of  the  country,  which  has  folr 
lo wed  a  proportional  increase  in  the  produce 
pf  the  soil,  as  the  Imports  of  corn  are  not 
greater  than  they  were  formerly,  and  there 

*  Mimoires  du  Royaume  de  SuMe,  eh.  vL  p.  184. 
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is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  on  an  average  worse. 

This  increase,  however,  has  not  gone 
forwards  without  periodical  checks,  which, 
if  they  have  not  for  a  time  entirely  stopped 
its  progiess,  have  always  retarded  the  rate 
of  it.  How  ofken  these  checks  have  recurred 
during  the  last  50  years,  I  am  not  fumished 
with  sufficient  data  to  be  able  to  say ;  but  I 
can  mention  some  of  them.  From  the 
paper  of  M.  Wargentin  %  already  quoted  in 
this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  years  1757 
and  1758  were  barren,  and  comparatively 
mortal  years.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
increased  importation  of  1.768  ^  this  would 
also  appear  to  be  an  unproductive  year* 
According  to  the  additional  tables  with 
which  M.  Wargentin  fumished  Dr.  Price, 
the  years  1771,  1772  and  1773,  were  par- 
ticularly  mortal*^.  The  year  1789  must  have 
been  very  highly  so,  as  in  the  accomits 
which  I  received  from  professor  Nicander, 
this  year  alone  materially  affected  the  ave- 

•  M^rnoires  de  V  Acad^mie  de  Stockholm,  p.  29. 
^  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  SuMe,  table  xlii. 
^  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Pay.  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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rage  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1795.  This  propor- 
tion, including  the  year  1789,'  was  100  to 
77 ;  but  abstracting  it,  was  100  to  75 ; 
which  is  a  great  difFerence  for  one  year  to 
make  in  an  average  of  twenty.  To  conclude 
the  catalogue,  the  year  1799,  when  I  was 
in  Sweden,  must  have  been  a  very  fatal  one. 
In  the  provinces  bordering  on  Norway,  the 
peasants  called  it  the  worst  that  they  had 
ever  remembered.  The  cattle  had  all  suf- 
fered  extremely  during  the  winter,  from  the 
drought  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  in  July, 
about  a  month  before  the  harvest,  a  consi- 
derable  portion  of  the  people  was  living 
upon  bread  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
fir,  and  of  dried  sorrel,  absolutely  without 
any  mixture  of  meal  to  make  it  more  pa- 
latable  and  nourishing.  The  sallow  looks 
and  melancholy  countenances  of  the  pea- 
sants betrayed  the  unwholesomeness  of 
their  nourishment.  Many  had  died ;  but 
the  füll  effects  of  such  a  diet  had  not  then 
been  feit.  They  would  probably  appear 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  some  epidemic 
sickness. 

The 
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The  patience,  with  which  the  lower  classes 
of  people  in  Sweden  bear  these  severe  pres- 
sures  is  perfectly  astonishing^  and  can  only 
arise  from  their  being  left  entirely  to  their 
own  resources,  and  from  the  belief  that 
they  are  submitting  to  the  great  law  of  ne- 
cessity,  and  not  to  the  caprices  of  their 
rulers.  Most  of  the  married  labourers,  as 
has  before  been  observed^  cultivate  a  small 
portion  of  land ;  and  when  from  an  unfa- 
vourable  season  their  crops  fail,  or  their 
cattle  die,  they  see  the  cause  of  their  waut, 
and  bear  it  as  the  Visitation  of  Providence. 
Every  man  will  submit  with  becoming  pa- 
tience to  evils  which  he  believes  to  arise 
irom  the  general  laws  of  natnre ;  but  when 
the  vanity  and  mistaken  benevolence  of  the 
govemment  and  the  higher  classes  of  So- 
ciety have,  by  a  perpetual  interference  with 
the  concems  of  the  lower  classes,  endea- 
voured  to  persuade  them,  that  all  the  good 
which  they  enjoy  is  conferred  upoa  them 
by  their  rulers  and  rieh  benefactors,  it  ig 
very  natural  that  they  should  attribute  all 
the  evil  which  they  suflfer  to  the  same  sources; 
and  patience  under  such  circumstances  can- 

not 
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not  reasonably  be  expected.  Though  to 
avoid  still  greater  evils^  we  may  be  allowed 
to  repress  this  impatience  by  force,  if  it 
shew  itself  in  overt  acts;  yet  the  impatience 
itself  appears  to  be  clearly  justified  in  thi» 
case :  aiid  those  are  in  a  great  degree  an- 
swerable  for  its  consequences,  whose  con- 
duct  has  tended  evidendy  to  encourage  it. 

Though  the  Swedes  had  supported  the 
severe  dearth  of  1799  with  extraordinary 
resignation  ;  yet  afterwards,  on  an  edict  of 
the  government  to  prohibit  the  distillation 
of  spirits,  it  is  said  tbat  there  were  con- 
siderable  commotions  in  the  country,  The 
measure  itself  was  certainly  calculated  ta 
benefit  the  people;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received,  afFords  a  cnrious 
proof  of  the  different  temj)er  with  which 
people  bear  an  evil  arising  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  a  privatron  caused  by  the  edicts 
of  a  government. 

The  sickly  periods  in  Sweden,  whick 
have  retarded  the  rate  of  its  increase  in  pcH 
pulatioa,  appear  in  general  to  have  aidseaak 
firom  the  unwholesome  nourishment  occa- 
sioaed  by  severe  want.    And  thiä  want  has 

been 
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been  cäused  by  unfavourable  seasons,  falling 
upon  a  country  which  was  without  any  re- 
served  store,  either  in  its  general  exports 
or  in  the  liberal  division  of  food  to  the  la- 
bourer  in  common  years ; '  and  which  was 
therefore  peopled  fully  up  to  its  produce, 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  scanty  harvest. 
Such  a  State  of  ihings  is  a  clear  proof  that, 
if,  as  some  of  the  Swedish  economists  as- 
sert,  their  country  ought  to  have  a  popula- 
tion  of  nine  or  ten  millions  *,  they  have 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  make  it  pro- 
duce food  sufficient  for  such  a  number;  and 
they  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
will  not  want  mouths  to  eat  it,  without 
the  assistance  of  lying-in  and  foundling 
hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  the  mortal  year  of  1789f 
it  appeared  from  the  accounts  which  I  re- 
ceived  from  professor  Nicander,  that  the 
general  healthiness  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased.  The  av.erage  mortahty  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  1795  was  1  in  37, 
instead  of  1  in  less  than  35,  which  had  been 
the  average  of  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

*•  M^moires  du  Royaume  de  Su^de^  eh.  vi.  ]p.  196« 
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As  the  rate  of  increase  had  not  been  accele- 
rated  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1795, 
the  diminished  mortality  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  increased  Operation  of 
the  preventive  check.  A'nother  calculation 
which  I  received  from  the  professor  seemed 
to  confirm  this  supposition.  According  to 
M.  Wargentin,  as  quoted  by  Sussmilch*, 
5  Standing  marriages  produced  yearly  1 
child ;  but  in  the  latter  period,  the  propor- 
tion  of  Standing  marriages  to  annual  births 
was  as  5^9  and  subtracting  illegitimate 
children,  as  5^  to  1 ;  a  proof  that  in  the 
latter  period  the  marriages  had  not  been 
quite  so  early  and  so  proUfic. 

*  Gottliche  Ordnung,  voL  i.  c.  vi.  s.  120,  p.  231. 
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Of  the  Cheoks  to  PitpukUian  in  Musaia. 

1  HE  lists  of  births,  deaths  and  maniages 
in  Russia,  present  such  extraordinary  re- 
isultB  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  them 
wÄth  a  considerable  degree  of  Buspicion ;  «it 
the  same  time  the  regulär  ibanner  in  which 
they  have  been  coUected,  and  their  agree- 
trient  with  each  other  in  difFerent  yetirs,  en- 
title  them  to  attention. 

In  a  paper  presented  in  1768,  by 
B.  F.  Herman,  to  the  academy  of  Peters- 
burgh,  and  pubhshed  in  the  Nova  Acta 
Academia,  tom.  i v.,  a  comparison  is  made  of 
the  births,  deaths  and  mamages  in  the  dif- 
ferent  provinces  and  towns  of  the  empire, 
and  the  following  proportions  are  given : 

In  Petersburgh  the  births  are 

to  the  burials  as    13  to  10 

In  the  govemment  of  Moscow,  21  —  10 

Distriet 
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District  of  Moscow  excepting 

thetown 21  to  10 

Tver 26  -_  10 

Novogorod 20  —  10 

Pskovsk     * 22  —  10 

Resan 20  —  10 

Veronesch 29  —  10 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda  •  •  23  —  10 

Kostroma 20  —  10 

Archangel     13  —  10 

Tobolsk     21  —  10 

Town  of  Tobolsk 13  _  lo 

Reval     11  —  10 

Vologda    12  —  10 

Some  of  these  proportions  it  will  be  ob- 
served  are  extraordinarily  high.  In  Vero- 
nesch, for  instance,  the  births  are  to  the 
deaths  nearly  as  3  to  1,  which  is  as  great  a 
Proportion,  I  believe,  as  ever  was  known  in 
America.  The  average  result  however  of 
these  proportions  has  been,  in  some  de- 
gree,  confirmed  by  ^tibseqttent  obswvations. 
Mr.  Toöke,  in  bis  View  oFthe  RtÄsian  Em^ 
pire,  makes  thfe  general  pi'oportion  of  births 
to  burials  throughout  the  ^hole  comitry,  as 

225 
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225  to  100  %  wliich  is  2^  to  1 ;  and  this  pro- 
portion  is  taken  from  the  lists  of  1793  ^ 

Froiti  the  number  of  yearly  mamages, 
and  yearly  births,  M.  Herman  draws  the 
foUowing  conclusions : 

Children. 

In  Petersburgh  one  marriage  yields,  4 

In  the  govemment  of  Mosco \v  about  3 

Tver 3 

Novogorod    3 

Pskovsk     3 

Resan    3 

Veronesch* 4 

Vologda    •  4 

Kostroma , .  • .  •  3 

Archangel  •  •  •  • 4 

Reval     4 

Government  of  Tobolsk 4 

Town  of  Tobolsk,  from  1768  to  1778,  3 

from  1779  to  1783,  5 

•  •••/ in  1783    6 

M.  Heraian  observes  that  the  frnitfulness 
of  marriages  in  Russia  does  not  exceed  that 

•  Vol.  ii.  b.  üi.  p.  162. 
^  Id.  p.  145. 

of 
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of  other  countiies,  though  the  m(»tality  is 
Qiuch  less,  as  appears  from  the  following 
proportions  drawn  from  a  rough  calcula- 
tjon  of  the  number  of  iohabitants  in  each 
goyemment : 

Dies  aonuaUy. 

iö  28 

—  32 

—  74. 

—  75 

—  68^: 

—  70f 

■—  30 

—'79 
^65 

—  59 

—  281: 

-—29 

—  44 

—  32 

—  22^ 


In  Petersburgh 

In  the  govemment  of  Moscow 

District  of  Moscow 

Tver 

Novogorod   

Pskovsk 

Resan    • •  •  • 

Veronesch 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda  •  • 

Kostroma  •  •  •  ...••. i 

Archangel     •••• 

Reval    .•••.. 

Govemment  of  Töbolsk  •» 

Town  of  Tobolsk  • •• 

...............  in  1783 


•  •.  •' 


•  •  • 


It  may  be  conclüded,  M.  Herman  says, 
that  in  the  greatest  number  of  the  Russian 
provinces  the  jearly  mortality  is  1  in  60*. 


*  Nova  Acta  Academiae^  tom.  it. 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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This  average  number  is  so  high,  and 
fome  dp  tbe  proporticNM  in  Üie  paiticalaf 
provinces  are  so  extraordkHiry,  that  H  k 
impossible  to  bdieve  them  accurate.  They 
have  been  nearly  confirmed^iowerOT,  by  »afcir 
sequ^it  lists,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke, 
make  the  general  mortality  in  all  Boa^a«  I 
in  5a*.  But  Mr.  Tooke  ktirosetf  aeesw  ta 
do^bt  the  accuracy  of  this.  partieulardepasb- 
meiit  of  the  registers ;  and  I  have  since  hoemd^ 
from  good  auüiority,  that  them  ia  roMoa 
to  believe  that  the  omissions  in  the  bjuixib 
are  in  all.  the  provinces  much  greater  thaa 
the.  omissions  in  the  births;  and  conse^ 
quenly  that  the  very  greatexeess»  of  births^ 
and  very  srnaU  raortality,  are  more.  ap« 
parent  than  real.  It  i»  supposed  Üiat  many 
clstldren»  partienlarly  in  the  Ukraine^  adn 
prwately :  interred  by  tfaeii  fatheis  witfaoiil 
infbrmation  to  the  priest.  The  numeians 
and  repeated  levies  of  reeruits  take  off 
great  numbers,  whose  deaths  arq  noLre- 
corded.  From  tbe.  frequent  emigrations  of 
whole. feroilies  to  different parts oftheeopu? 

*  View  of  Ihe  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ü.  b.  iii.  p.  148. 

pire, 
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pire  and  the  fransportatiton  of  maäefactors 
to  Siberia,  great  numbers  tteeeiisarily  dia^ 
Oft  joumeys  or  in  parts  wbere  no^  i*egular 
listfa  aore  kept ;;  and  some  oiHii^ion»  ao'e  sM^ 
tiibiited  to  the  neglect  of  the  parish  priests^ 
vphohave  a»  interest  m  recordtng  the  birtha 
bttft  not  Üie  deathsw 

To  these  reaaons  I  should  add^  that  the 
pofmlatidn  of  eack  province  is  probably 
eslämated  bj  the  nu»ber  of  boor»  bdonging; 
to  each  estäte*  in  it ;  büt  it  is  weß  known 
that  a  grea:C  part  of  them  httveleavetoreside* 
in  the  towns.  Their  births  therefove  »{»pear 
in  the  province^»  but  theii^  deäfths^  do  not. 
The  appm^Qtt  mortality  of  the  towns^  isf  not 
proportidnably  iacvea^ted  by  this  emigra^* 
tion,  because  it  is  estimated  aocordiog.  to^ 
aCbial*  enutiia^afioni  The  biUs  of  mo^tality 
intbd  to^vRte  express  correctiy  the  numtt^ni! 
djiing;  Quti  d  a  ceFtain  number  known  tö  be/ 
actuaü}?^  psesent  iä  these  towne ;  imt  thii- 
hüi^  of  möv^ty  ii^  tke  proviticespi  piüppdrt« 
)pg^  jfe»  espreä^  tfae-  ritumbers'  dy mg  outf  of 
the  estimated  poptdation  of  the  province, 
do  really  orily  express  tKe  nuihbers*  dying 
pi^roj^a;muc)irSnäaUer  population^  because 
,:  2  £  2        a  considerable 
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a  considerable  part  of  the  estimated  popu*r 
lation  is  absent. 

In  Petersburg,  it  appeared  by  an  enu-' 
meration  in  1784,  that  the  number  of  males 
was  126,8279  and  of  females  only  65,619  *• 
The  Proportion  of  males  was  therefore  very 
nearly  double,  arising  from  the  numberS' 
who  came  to  the  town  to  eam  their  capita« 
tion  tax,  leaving  their  families  in  the  coun-i 
trj,  and  from  the  custom  among  the  lords 
of  retaining  a  prodigious  number  of  their' 
boors  as  household  servants  in  Petersburg 
and  Moscow. 

The  number  of  births  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  in  Russia  is  not  6i£^ 
ferent  from  a  common  average  in  other 
oountries,  being  about  1  in  26  ^. 

According  to  the  paper  of  M.  Herman  al<- 
ready  quoted,  the  proportion  of  boys  dying' 
within  the  first  y ear  is  at  Petersburg  f ,  in 
the  govamment  of  Tobolsk  ^,  in  the  town 
of  Tobolsk  i,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Vo- 
logda  ixj  in  Novogorod-sV»  ^  Voronesch  ^, 

'  Memoire  par  W.  L.  Krafft^  Nova  Acta  Academi«, 
tom.  iv. 
*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russ.  Emp.  toI.  ü.  b.  iii.  p.  147. 

.      •  in 
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in  Archangel  ^.  The  very  small  mortality 
of  infants  in  some  of  these  provinces,  par- 
ticularly  as  the  calculation  does  not  seem 
to  be  liable  to  much  error,  makes  the  small- 
ness  of  the  general  mortality  more  credible. 
In  Sweden,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
the  Proportion  of  infants  which  dies  withiH 
he  first  year  is  ^  or  more  *. 

The  Proportion  of  yearly  marriages  in 
Russia  to  the  whole  population  is,  accord- 
ing  to  M.  Herman,  in  the  towns,  about  1  iü 
100,  and  in  the  provmces  about  1  in  70  or 
80.  According  to  Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  fif- 
teen  govemments  of  which  he  liad  lists,  the 
Proportion  was  1  in  92  ^. 

This  is  not  very  different  from  other 
comitries.  In  Petersburg  indeed  the  pro- 
.portion  was  1  in  140^ ;  but  this  is  clearly  ac- 
countei^  for  by  what  has  already  beai  said 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  males 
in  comparison  of  the  females. 

*    *  Mimoires  Abr4g6s  de  FAcademie .  de  Stockholm^ 
p.S8. 

^  View  of  Ru88.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  146. 
,    *  Memoire  par  W.  L*  Krafft,  Nova  Acta  Academise, 
tom.  iv. 

The 


Tbe  legpsten  far  ttie  citj  <^  ]PieCens|>iHg 
aie  sappoied  to  be  such  as  can  be  cai^ird^ 
depencied  op«i;  and  these  teod  lo  fNDOvß 
tbe  geoexal  saltÜHitj  crf*  tbe  ettmate>  3«it 
tboe  IS  ooe  fact  reooided  ia  tbem^  wbkb  j^ 
directly  cootiarj  to  wbatbas  be^ii  ptwonFed 
in  all  otLo-  connbies.  Tbis  is  a  Hivcli 
greater  mortality  of  feraale  cl^i^n»  fl^ip 
of  male.  In  tbe  period  fiom  17j9}  te  17^5, 
of  1000  bojs  boni  147  onlj  ^i^  UritfaflP 
tbe  first  year,  but  of  tbe  saai^  pn/onlier  |if 
1^9  310*.  Tbe  proportioii k as  IQtoßl; 
irbicb  is  inconceivable,  and  quiß^  jndep4 
bfive  be^i  in  some  measure  acfsp^PK^tala  9fi 
in  tbe  preceding  peiiods  tbe  propottieil  was 
onlj  as  JIO  to  14 ;  but  even  this  is  y^ry  ß^(tra- 
je^dioary » as  it  bas  been  generally  j^^pi^iürif^ 
ibat  in  ßvery  stage  of  Itfe»  exo^pt  dwiff^ 
the  period  of  cbildbearing,  thß  i^oftajlity 
amoDg  f(ßmales  i$  less  tban  i^cHig  mal^ 
The  climate  qf  Sweden  does  not  i^ppf^fir  tP 
be  very  different  from  that  of  Russia ;  and 
M.  Wargentin  observes,  with  respect  to 
the  Swedish  tables,  that  it  appears  frora 

tom.  iv. 

them 
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tbem  that  the  smaller  mortality  of  females ' 
is  not  merely  owing  to  a  more  regulär  and 
less  laborious  life,   birt  is  a  natural  law, 
which  operates  constantly  irom  -iofancy  to 
old  age  \ 

According  to  M.  K^afft^  the  half  of  all 
that  are  born  at  Petersburg  live  to  25 ; 
which  shews  a  degree  of  liealthiness  in  early 
life  very  unusual  for  so  large  a  town  ;  bat 
after  twenty,  a  mortality  much  greater  than 
in  any  other  town  in  Europe  takes  place, 
which  is  justly  attributed  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  brandy "".  The  mortality  between 
10  and  15  is  so  small,  that  ODly  1  in  47 
xnales,  and  1  in  29  females,  die  during  this 
period.  From  20  to  25  the  mortality  is  so 
great,  that  1  in  9  males  and  1  in  13  females 
die.  The  tables  shew  that  this  extraordi- 
nary  mortality  is  occasioned  principaUy  by 
pleurisies,  high  fevers,  and  consumptions. 
Pleurisies  destroy  J,    high   fevers  ^,  and 

*  M6moires  Abr6g6s  de  rAcademie  de  Stockholm^ 
p.  £8. 

^  Nova  Acta  Academi»,  tom.  iv. 

^  Tooke's  View  of  the  Iftussian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 
p.  155. 

coösumptions 
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consumptions  •;,  of  the  whole  population. 
The  three  together  take  off  «f  of  all  that  die. 

The  general  mortality  during  the  period 
from  1781  to  1785  was,  according  to  M. 
Krafft,  1  in  37.  In  a  former  period  it  had 
been  1  in  35,  and  in  a  subsequent  period, 
when  epidemic  diseases  prevailed,  it  was 
1  in  29  *.  This  average  mortality  is  small 
for  a  large  town ;  but  there  is  reasonto 
think,  from  a  passage  in  M.  Krafit's  me- 
moir  ^  that  the  deaths  in  the  hospitals,  the 
prisons,  and  in  the  Maison  des  Enfam  trotw^Sy 
are  either  entirely  omitted,  or  not  given 
with  correctness ;  and  undoubtedly  the  In- 
sertion of  these  deaths  might  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  apparent  healthiness  of 
the  town. 

In  the  Maison  des  Enfans  trouvSs  alone  the 
mortality  is  prodigious.  No  regulär  lists 
are  published,  and  verbal  Communications 
are  always  liable  to  some  uncertainty .  I 
cannot  therefore  rely  upon  the  information 
which  I  collected  on  the  subject;  but  from 

*  Tooke's  View  of  tfae  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  b.  üi. 
p.  151. 

^  Id.  note,  p.  150. 

the 
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the  most  careful  inquiries  which  I  could 
make  of  the  attendants  at  the  house  in 
Petersburg,  I  imderstood  that  100  a  month 
was  the  common  average.  In  the  preceding 
winter,  which  was  the  winter  of  1788,  it 
had  not  been  uncommon  to  bury  18  a  day. 
The  average  number  received  in  the  day 
is  about  10;  and  though  they  are  all  sent 
•into  the  country  to  be  nurseÄ  three  days 
after  they  have  been  in  the^  house,  yiet j  as 
many  of  thein  are  brought  in  a  dy ing  State, 
the  mortality  niust  necessarily  be  great. 
The  number  said  to  be  received  appears, 
indeed,  almost  incredible;  but  from  what  I 
saw  myself,  I  shpuld  be  inclined  to  beheve^ 
that  both  this  and  the  mortality  before  mai-* 
tioned  might  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  I 
was  at  the  house  about  nöon,  and  four 
children  had  been  just  received,  one  öf 
which  was  evidently  dying,  and  another  did 
not  seem  as  if  it  would  long  survive. 

A  part  of  the  house  is  destined  to  the 
purpose  of  a  lyingrin  hospital,  where  eveiy 
woman  that  comes  is  received,  and  nö 
questions  are  asked.  The  children  thitt 
^bora  are  brought  up  by  nuites  iu  the 

house. 
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hause,  »and  «dre  not  5eat  iaaito  the  country 
liketbe  others.  A  motber,  if  she  choase  it, 
maj  p^iorm  tibe  office  of  nurse  to  her  owm 
child  in  the  house^  but  is  not  p^iButted  t9 
tajce  k  away  with  her.  A  child  brought  %9 
ihe  hoose  may  at  aay  time  be  redaimed 
by  its  paretitB,  if  they  cca  prove  tbemsdlves 
able  to  suppcNt  it ;  and  all  the  childrea  are 
marked  and^uumbered  on  beui^  received^ 
diat^ey  may  be  known  and  produced  to 
tiie  paxents  when  required,  who,  if  they 
cannot  reclaim  them^  are  pennitted  to  vial; 
thein. 

The  ooimtry  nurses  receire  only  tiro  it>!u^* 
blas  a  month,  ivhich,  as  the  current  pa|>er 
jouble  is  seldom  worth  mcure  thaA  half  a 
crowxi^  j%  only  about  fifteen  pence  a  x^eek  j 
yet  the  general  expenses  are  said  to  be 
IOO5OOO  roubles  a  month.  The  regulär  re- 
venues  belonging  to  the  institution  are  not 
nearly  equal  to  thi$  sum ;  but  the  govera- 
«lent takes  on  itsdf  the  management  ofthe 
whole  affair,  and  consequently  bears  all  the 
additional  expenses»  As  children  are  re- 
ceived  without  any  linut»  it  is  absolutely 
necesäary  that  the  expenses  should  also  be 

luilimited. 
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junlimited.  It  is  evident  thaA  tibe  ftDüOdt 
cbrea4ftil  CRriis  must  rasult  irom  .an  uaailMXUted 
i^o^tioB  of  childreii^  and  only  a  limited 
fand  to  suppoit  ÜKem.  Jauch  institutioDS» 
|bere6)re,  if  managed  properly,  tibai;  is,  if 
-die  ^traordinary  mortaiitj  do  ncrt  pcereM 
^the  rapid  accumulatipn  of  expönse,  cannol; 
enst  long  except  nnder  the  protection  of  m 
Mi^  rieh  gcxirernmeiit;  and  even  uader  sudi 
protection  the  period  of  their  failure  cannot 
1)6  yery  distant. 

At  six  c^  seren  years  cid  the  childraft 
•who  liave  been  «ent  into  the  countrj  retnnn 
to  the  house,  wfaere  they  are  t^ught  all  aoi:ts 
of  trades  and  manual  Operations«  The  com^ 
inon  hours  of  working  are  from  6  to  1£, 
and  from  %  tili  4^  The  girb  lea^e  thft 
hoqse  at  18,  and  ihe  boys  at  20  or  2  k 
When  the  house  is  too  ful],  some  of  thote 
which  haye  been  sent  into  the  country  are 
üot  brought  back. 

The  principal  mortality,  of  course,  takeB 
place  among  the  infants  who  are  just  r«^ 
ceived,  and  the  children  tt hich  are  iMrou^st 
up  in  the  house ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
mortality  amoDg  thos^  who  are  retumed 

from 
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irom  the  country,  and  are  in  the  firmest 
stages  of  life«  I  was  in  some  degree  surprised 
at  hearing  this,  afler  having  been  parli- 
<:ularly  Struck  wiüi  the  extraordinary  degree 
4>f  neatness,  cleanliness  and  sweetness» 
^hich  appeared  to  prevail  in  every  depart- 
ment.  The  house  itself  had  been  a  palace^ 
and  all  the.rooms  were  large,  airy,  and 
even  elegant.  I  was  present  while  180  boys 
were  dining.  They  were  ajl  dressed  very 
neatlyj;  the  table-cloth  was  clean,  and  each 
had  a  separate  napkin :  to  himself.  *  The 
provisions  appeared  to  be  extremely  good» 
and  there  was  not  the  smallest  disagreeable 
smell  in  the  room.  In  the  dormitorics 
there  was  a  separate  bed  for  each  childj 
the  bedsteads  were  of  iron  without  tester  or 
curtains,  and  the  coverlids  and  sheets  par^ 
ticularly  clean. 

This  degree  of  neatness,  alniost  incon«- 
ceivable  in  a  large  institution,  was  to  be  atf 
tributed  principally  to  the  present  Empress 
dowager,  who  interested  herseif  in  all  the 
:details  of  the  management,  and  when .  at 
Petersburg,  seldom  passed  a  week  without 
InspectiDg  them  in  person.    The  mortality 

which 
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which  takes  place»  in  spite  of  all  these  at- 
tentions,  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  Consti- 
tution in  early  youth  cannotsupport  con* 
finement  and  work  for  eight  hours  in  the 
day.  The  children  had  all  rather  a  pale: 
and  sickly  countenance,  and  if  a  judgment. 
had  been  formed  of  the  national  beauty; 
from  the  girls  and  boys  in  this  estabU^- 
ment,  it  would  have  been  most  unfavour-- 
able. 

Itis  evident,  that,  if  Üie  deaths  belong* 
ing  to  this  institution  be  omitted,  Üie  bills 
of  mortality  for  Petersburg  cannot  give  a 
i6presentattion  in  any  degree  near  the  truth 
of  tiie  real  State  of  tiie  city  with  respect  to 
healthiness.  At  the  same  time  it  should: 
be  recollected,  Üiat  some  of  the  observationsi 
which  attest  its  healthiness,  such  as  tibe^ 
number  dying  in  a  thousänd,  &c:,  are  not' 
influenced  by  tiiis  circumstance ;  unlisss^ 
indeed  we  say,  .what  is  perhaps  true,  tfaat> 
nearly  all  those  who  would  find  any  diffi*^' 
culty  in  rearing  their  children  send  them  toi 
tfae  foun<iling  hospital ;  and  tiie  mortality 
among  the  childr^i  of  Üiose  who  zstt  im 
easy  circumstances,  and  Eve  m  cosafort- 

able 
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abJe  houses  and^  atry  akwilioBs^i  wilb  e6 
GOUFK  be:iatichl0»liian  a;geiiei»l  aimag« 
tttken  fron^  alli  idmb  ard  bom;. 

The:  Mdiftm  (ferJ&i^a^  trwmSt  at  Meteofir' 
k  canducted  e^actlj  upoa  the  same  prii^ 
Ckpleas  that  at  Petersbuvj^;:  and  MbTedke 
^tes  an  aceaiint  af  the  sorpnsing:  kissF«  eiß 
childcen^  T^ch  it  had  sustaiBed  in  ttorentj". 
years^  fromt  the  tiffi6  of  yHß  fiboO  eäbabUaiiv 
ment  to  the  year  1786.     On  this  occafflöiK^ 
he  obtenres»  that  if  we  kttew  ptiecisely  llie 
n  Willi  letf  of  lihoae  who*  died»  immediatdy 
dStjßD  receptkm,  ov  who^  broughi  m  witb 
them  -  thet  genn  of  diteakUaoii^  ai  aondib  past 
onlj  of  the  'mortatity  woidd  ptoohidilj&  dp^* 
p6ar1ki  be  fairly  attribntable  to  thtrfokitaBd- 
Ihb9  hospital ;  aß  none  wtmld  be  süiusarea«- 
90iiable  as.  to  la^  the  lo6«  of  these  certaata; 
netinni  to  death  to  the  acconnt  of  ar  phi«**' 
laallMropic  institution^^  whicb  entiiehes  the^ 
CKmaL\xj\  front  year  to  year  wb^  an  evies^* 
iacieasiag  numbeir  of  faeakh5Fv  aictiiüev  actd< 
induBtrioas»  biirgbcM\ 

Ih  appeafS  tu»  md^.  hoivrTtveiV  thali'  tihtf 
gneatest  patt  of  thisiprematüce  mdftalilgnr» 

clearlv 
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clearly  to  be  attributed  to  tiiese  iodtitatkaisi 
snseaUcd^  phüanthropic.  J£  aüy  relnaicse 
can  be  pktced  oa  the  acccmids  wUclt  we 
giren  of  tibe  Infant  mortaiity  in  th&Biiisflian 
tDwns  and  provinces^  it  would  ap{)Mat  to 
be  unufiualij  »mall.  The  greaibMss  o£  irt 
therefor^  at  thefonndliiiglM»^  majr 
justly '  be  laid  lx>  liie  a^coun^t  of  institiitiQQS 
which  encourage  a  mother  tD>  desert  hn 
ehild,  at  the  Tery  üme^wken  of  all  olliers 
it  Stands  most  in  need  of  hec  festering»  caro; 
The  irail  tenure  by  whiseli  an  infaoitliolds 
its  life' wiU«  not  allow  of  aremitted  atteatian^ 
evcn  ftwr  a?.few  honrs. 

The  surprising  mortality  vrlsuctk  takes 
place  aC  these  two  foundling  hospita^  d 
Petersburg'  and  Moncow^  Tf  hieh^  aire  ma^ 
naged  in  tl^e  best  possible  msmsita'  (aaiaU 
who  have  see»  them-  widi4  onet  coHMUti  as« 
sert),  appears  to  me  incoMMvertib]^  ta 
prove,  that  the  nature  of  these  mgObsiiäoos 
is  not  ealculated  tx>  answefr  tbe^  immediäte 
end  that  they  have  in  Ti^WT^hiic^  £  ceüotk« 
to  be  the  preservation  of  a^  certaih  wmatoä 
of  crtizens^  to  the  st&Mv  wbo«  might«dbd& 

wise 
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wise  perhaps  perish  fioin  poverty  or  ^false 
fthame.  It  is  not  to  foe  doubted  that  if  llic 
childrea  received  into  these  hospitalft  had 
been  Icft  to  the  managementof  their  parentr» 
taking  the  chance  of  all  the  difficulüe&in 
which  they  might  be  involved,  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  them  would  have 
reached  the  age  of  manhood^  and  have  be« 
come  usefiil  members  of  the  State. 

When  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  tiiis 
subjecty  it  will,  appear  that  theae  institUr 
tions:  not  only  fail  in  theic  immediate  objecto 
bot  by  encouraging  in.  the  most  marked 
manner  habits  of  licentiousness,.  diacourage 
marriage,  and  thus  weaken  the  main  spiing 
of  population.  All  the  well-informed  men^ 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject 
at  Petersburg,  agreed  invariably  that  the 
institution  had  produeed  this  efiect  in '9 
surprising  degr^e.  To  have  a  child  w^ 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  trifling  faults 
which  a  girl  could  commit.  An  Englisch 
merchant  at  Petersburg  told  me,  that  a 
Russian  girl  liviDg  in  his  family,  under  t^ 
mistress  who  was  considered  as  very  strict, 

had 
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bad  sent  six  children  to  the  foundling  hos^ 
pital  witbout  the  loss  of  her  place. 

It  shouJd  be  observed,  however,  that  ge- 
nerally  speaking  six  children  are  not  com- 
mon in  this  kind  of  intercourse.  Where 
habits  of  licentiousness  prevail,  the  births 
are  never  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  as  in  the  married  State  ; 
and  theretbre  the  discouragement  to  mar- 
riage,  arising  from  this  licentiousness,  and 
the  diminiahed  number  of  births,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it,  will  much  more  than 
counterbalance  any  encouragement  to  mar- 
riage  from  the  prospect  held  out  to  parents 
of  disposing  of  the  children  which  they 
cannot  support. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  mortality 
which  occurs  in  these  institutions,  and  the 
habits  of  licentiousness  which  ihey  have  an 
evident  tendencyto  create,  it  may  perhaps 
be  truiy  said,  that,  if  a  person  wished 
to  check  population,  and  were  not  solici- 
tous  about  the  means,  he  could  not  propose 
a  more  effectual  measure,  than  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  found- 
ling hospitals,unlimited  äste  their  reception 
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of  childif en.  And  with  regatd  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  they  must  not  be  very  sensibly  impaired 
by  encouraging  mothers  to  desert .  their 
offspring,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  them 
that  their  love  for-their  new-bora  mfants^is 
m  .prejudice  which  it  is  the  inteirest  of  their 
country  to  eradicate/  An  öccasionai  cMid- 
murder  from  false  shame,  is  saved  at  a 
very  high  price,  if  it  can  oniy  bieidone  by 
the  sacrifipe  of  some  of  the  best  and  mos! 
useßil  feeUngs  of  the  humac^rdieart  in  a 
great  part  of  the  nation. 

:  On  the  supposition  that  foundüng  ho»» 
pitals  attained  their  proposed  end>  the  State 
of  slavery  in  Russia  would  perhaps  render 
^  thetn  raore  jiratifiabie  in  that  com^ythan 
in  any  other ;  •  befcaüse  every  cfaild>foröugfat 
up  at  the  fouhdling  hospitals  beconsuE^s  «I 
free  Citizen,  and  in  this  capacity  is  lihel^  to 
be  raore  iiseft^  ^  ^^  ^statetthän  if  ibhad 
meriely  increased^  the  number ^  of  slaves  be» 
lon^ng  tö  all  individuai  proprietor«  .  But 
in  countriesiiot  similarly  circümstaneed» 
the  most  complete  success  in«  institiitioBis  of 
this  kind  wonld  be  a*  :^anng  injüstice  to 

,   .  other 
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other  parts  ofthe  society.  The  true  en- 
couragement  to  marriage  is  the  high  pricie 
of  labour,  and  an  increase  of  employ merits 
which  require  to  be  supplicd  with  proper 
hands;  but  if  the  principal  part  of  theser 
employment$$  apprenticeships,  &g.^  be  filled 
np  by  foundlmgs,  the  demand  ^for  labour 
among  the  legitimate  part  of  Öie  society 
must  be  proportionally  diminMed,  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  supporting  a  fam^ily  :  increased, 
and  the  b^t  encouragement  ta  iharriage 
removed.'  .  Mii 

Rüssia  has  great  natural  resoutces.  Its 
ptoduce  is,  in  its  present  State,  above  its 
consumption ;  and  it  wants  nothing  but 
greater  ireedom  of  industrious  exerdon,  and 
an  adequate  vent  fbr  its  connnodities  in  the 
interior  parts  ofthe  conntry,  to  occasion  an 
increase  of  population  astonishingly  rapid. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  this,  is  the  vas- 
salage,  or  rather  slavery,  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  ignorance  and  indolence  which  al* 
most  necessarily  accompany  such  a  State. 
The  fortune  of  a  Russian  nobleman  is  mea- 
sured  by  the  number  of  boors  that  he  pos- 
sesses,  which  in  general  are  saleable  like 

2  F  2  cattle^ 
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d^tde,  and  not  adscrijdi  gkba.  His  reveoue 
ariB^  fVoni  a  capitation  tai;  oo  all  tbe  males«. 
Wheo  th«  boprs  upon  a»  estatö  9Jp^  in- 
creasiog,  <ißw  ^visions  qf  land  ar«  m^  At 
«erUkia  int^va)» ;  m^  eitbeir  moTQ  is  l»ken 
Into  c^valiQOi  of  th?  0I4  ^>luMr^  ar^  wb-« 
divided.  i^hr  faoiilj  i§.  -awarded  such  « 
pof  tion  of  laod  a»  it  caii;  prop^l j  cultivale^ 
and  will  enabl«  it  to  f»y  ihß  tax,.  ,  It  ia 
«vidently  the  iat€fe»t  of  ^  hoor  HQt  ta  io^ 
piüf¥e  his  landi^  nmch»  aod  appear  to  g^ 
considerably  more  than  is  necessary  t»  mfr^ 
port  his  family  and  pay  tbe  poll-tax ;.  be- 
cause  the.  natural  conse^u^ce  will  bc^  tbaA 
in  the  next  division  which  takes^  place,  thi^ 
fitncD  which  he  belbre  poBsessed  wiU  hia 
considered  a»  capable  of  aupporting  two 
families^  and  he  wiU  he  deprived  of  tbe  bs)£ 
of  it.  The  indok»t  cultivation  that  such  a» 
State  of  thingt^  must  produee  is.  easidy  c^'^ 
ceivable.  Whea  aboor  i».  di^ptäved  of mi^^cb 
of  the  land  which  he  bad  before  used,  bfl^ 
makes  complaüits  of  inability  to  pay  his 
tax,  and  demands  perinissioo  for  hijnself  07 
his  sons  to  go  and  eajrn  it  m  the  towns» 
This  pennission  is  in  general  eagerly  sought. 

after. 
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after,  and  is  granted  witliout  much  diffi- 
culty  by  the  Seigneurs,  in  consideration  of 
a  small  increase  of  the  poU-tax.  The  con- 
scquence  is,  that  the  lands  in  the  country 
are  left  half  cultivated,  and  the  genuine 
spring  of  population  impaired  in  its  source. 

A  Russian  nobleman  at  Petersburg,  of 
wbom  I  asked  sonie  questions  respecting 
the  management  of  his  estate,  told  me,  that 
he  never  trouhled  himself  to  iuquire  whe- 
ther  it  was  properly  cultivated  or  not,  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  in  which 
he  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  concerned. 
Cea  m'est  Sgal,  says  he,  cela  me  fait  ni  bien 
rd  mal.  He  gave  his  boors  permiasion  to 
earn  their  tax  how  and  where  they  üked, 
and  as  long  as  he  received  it  he  was  satis* 
fied.  But  it  is  evident  that  by  this  kind  of 
conduct  he  sacrificed  the  future  population 
of  his  estate,  and  the  consequent  future  in- 
crease of  his  revenues,  to  considerations  of 
indolence  and  present  convenience. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  late  years 

many  noblenien  have  attended  niore  to  the 

improvement  and  population  of  their  estates, 

inatigated  principally  by  the  precepts  and 

example 
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subject  to  the  poll-tax,  t)ie  general  calcu-i 
lation  ifor  1763  was  20,000,000,  and  for 
1796  36,0pO,OOO\  ; 

In  a.&ubsequent  edition.of  Mr.  Tooke*s 
View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a  table  of  the 
births,  d^aths  and  marriages  in  the  Greek 
church,  is  given  for  the  year  1799,  takea 
from  a  respectable  Gemian  periodical.pub. 
lication,  and  faithfully  extriacted  frbm  the 
general  retums  received  by  the  synodJ '  It 
contains  all  the  eparchies  except'Bruzlaw, 
which,  from<  the  peculiar  difficulties  alU 
tending  a  correct  list  of  mortality  in  thät 
eparchy,  conld  not  be  inserted«  The  gene- 
ral results  are,  < 

Males.  Females.  TotaU. 

Births,    531,015.      460,900.      991,915. 
Deaths,  275,582.      264,807.      540,389. 

Marriages,  257,513. 

Overplus  C  Males,      255,432.? 

of  births,  ^  Females,  196,093.  S    ^^'^^^* 

To  estimate  the  population  Mr.  Tooke 
multiplies  the  deaths  by  58,     But  as  this 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire^  voL  ii«  book  iii. 
gect.  i.  p.  126;  et  seq. 
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«•  Cheeka  to  Pf^ttboim  in  tke  MiddU  ParU  tf 

Europt. 

v'E  dwelt  loDger  on  the  norUiem 

Europe  thao  tbeir  relative  import- 

iight  to  some  appear  to  demand, 

jäiuse  their  internal  economy  is  itymany 

icts  essoitially  difierent  froia  öur  owa, 

l  a  personal  tbough  sUgbt  acquaintanoe 

Sth  these  countries  has  enabled  me  to  men- 

pn  a  few  particulars  which  have  not  yet 

before  the  public.     In  the  middle 

arts  of  Europe  the  division  of  labour,  the 

^  distribution  of  employments  and  the  pro- 

poTtion  of  the  inhabitauts  of  towns  to  th^ 

iniiabitimts  of  the  country,  differ  so  little 

jirom  whatis  observable.in  England,  that  it 

would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  checks  to 

th^  populatioa  in  any  peculiarity  of  habit» 

ftud  mumer»  su£GcientIy  marked  to  admit 

of  description.    I  shall  therefore  endeavour 

to  direct  the  reader's  attteatiaa  principally 

to 
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to  some  inferences  drawn  from  the  lists  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  different 
countries;  and  these  data  will^  in  many 
important  points,  give  us  more  information 
rospecting  their  internal  economy  than 
we  could  receive  fix)m  the  most  observing 
traveller. 

One  of  the  most  cutious  and  instrucüve 
points  of  view,  in  which^  ^  we  can-  consider 
lists  of  this  kind;.  äppears  to  me  to  be  the 
defifeädenöe  öf  ^the  ina^äges  on  the  deatihis. 
It  has  bfeenjüstlyöbserved'by  Montesquieu, 
that,  wherever' there  is  a  place  for  Wo  per- 
sons  to  live  comfortably^  a  marriage  will 
certainly  ensue  • :  but  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  in  the  present  stäte^öf  their 
population,  experience  will  notällow  üs  to 
expect  any  sudden  and  great  incr^se  in 
the  means  of  supporting'  a  fiimily.  The 
place  therefore  for  the  new  marriage  must, 
in  general,  be  made^  by  the  dissoiution  of 
anold  one;  and  we>  find  in  cohseqüeüce, 
ihat  except  after  some  great  mortality»  firom 
whatever  'cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  or 

I ) '  some 
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I 

some  sudden  change  of  policj  peculiariy 
favourable  to  cultivation  and  trade,  the 
number  of  aimual  marriages  is  reguläted  l 

m 

principally  by  the  number  bfannual  deaths.  i 
They  reciprocally  influence  each»;öthe1r: 
There  are  few  couhtriesin  which  the  ctttai 
mon  people  have  so  much  forfesight,' '  as  >tb 
defer  maniage  tili  they  have  äfäifpreBpfett 
of  being  able  to  support  pfoperiy>all  Iteöifr 
children.     Some   of  the  mörtäiKty  ■  tl^i^ 

■        •  - 

fore,  in  almost  every  coHinlry,*ftifö:fced^'by 
the  tob  grfeat  freqüiency  df  mätriÄgei  ätitf  hi  * 

every  cöuntry '  a '  great  tnortality;  '^fetfettr 

"'    • » •  • 

ärising  principally  Irom  this  ca'Äte'  b<^  oö^ 
casioned  by  the  number  of  greik  toivils  ahd 
manufactories  and  the  natural  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  Situation,  tnllnecesSiftrily  J>ro- 
duce  a  great  frequency  of  marriage. 

A  most  striking  exempUficatipp  of  this 
Observation  occürs  in  the  case  of  some 
villages  in  Holland.  Sussmilch  häs  cakm-» 
lated  the  mean  proportion  of  anhual  nlar- 
riages  compared  with  the  number  ofinha- 
bitants  as  between  1  in  107  and  1  in  113^  in 
countries  which  have  not  been  thinned  by 
plagues  or  wars,  or  in  which  there  is  iio 

sudden 
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sodden  increase  in  the  meaiis  of  subsiftt* 
alce^  And  Creme»  a  later  Statistical 
writer,  taking  a  mean  between  1  in  92  and 
1  in  liif  estimates  the  average  proportiiHi 
of  marriages  to  inbabitants  as  1  to  108  ^ 
Bat  in  the  registers  of  22  Dutch  yillages, 
the  accuracy  of  which»  according  to  Süss« 
milch»  tbere  is  no  reason  to  doubt»  it  ap* 
pean  that  out  of  64  pereons  there  is  1  an- 
nual  marriage^  This  is  a  most  extraor« 
dinary  deviation  from  the  mean  proportion. 
When  I  first  saw  this  number  mentioned» 
not  having  then  adverted  to  the  mortalitjr 
in  these  villages,  I  was  much  astömshed ; 
and  very  little  satisfied  with  Sussmilchls 


*  SaMmikh,  Göttliche  Ordoung,  toL  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ivi« 
p.  126. 

^  Crome,  oeber  die  Grösse  und  Bevölkerung  der  £u- 
rop.  Staaten^  p.  88,  Leips.  1785. 

*  Sossmilch,  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  Met  hiä. 
p.  187«  Such  a  proportion  of  marriag^  could  not,  hbw«' 
ever,  be  supplied  in  a  country  like  Holland,  from  the 
births  within  the  territory,  but  must  be  caused  princi- 
pdly  by  the  influx  of  foreigners :  and  it  is  knowd  that 
such  an  iaäux,  before  the  Revohitiott,  was  constatttly 
taking  place.  HoUand,  indeed,  bas  heen  calied  the  grave 
of  Germany. 

attempt 
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attempt  to  account  for  it,  by  talking  of  the 
great  number  of  trades,  and  the  various 
means  of  getting  a  liveUhood  in  Holland  * ; 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  country  having 
been  long  in  the  same  State,  there  would  be 
uo  reason  to  expect  any  great  yearly  acces- 
sion  of  new  trades  and  new  means  of  sub- 
sistence,  and  the  old  ones  would  of  course 
all  be  füll.  But  the  diiBculty  was  in  a  great 
measure  solved,  when  it  appeared  tbat  tiie 
mortaiity  was  between  1  in  22  and  1  in  23  '*, 
instead  of  being  1  in  36,  as  is  usual  when 
the  maniages  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
108.  The  births  and  deaths  were  nearlj  | 
equal.  The  extraordinary  number  of  mar- 
riages  was  not  caused  by  the  opening  of 
any  new  sources  of  subsistence,  and  there- 
fore  produced  no  increase  of  population. 
It  was  merely  occasioned  by  the  rapid  dis- 
Solution  of  the  old  marriages  by  death, 
and  the  consequent  vacancy  of  sooie  en»> 
ploynient  by  which  a  family  mi^t  be 
supported. 

'  SuBBtnilch,  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  tv.  sect  iTÜi* 
p.  128. 
^  Idi  c.  ik  «ect.  xxtvi.  p.92.  ■  ■■      " 

It 
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;  It  might  be  a  questioD,  in  this  case,  whe« 
dier  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage, 
that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  populatioH  too 
hard  against  the  limits  of  subsistence,  con- 
tributed  mostto  produce  the  inortality  ;  or 
ihe  mortality ,  occasioned  njäturally  by.  the 
employments  of.the  people  and  unhei^thL- 
ness  of  the  country»  the  frequency  of.  marr- 
liage.  In  the  present  instaace  I  shoiild^: 
without  doubt)  inclinef  to  the  latter  «appo^« 
silion ; '  particularly  as  it  seems  to  be  ge^^ 
neFallyi  a^reed,  thatAhe  common  people  in 
Hbllahd  before  the  Revolution  .were^upon* 
the  wJdoIe,  in  a  good  State.  :  The  greät  mm:- 
tality  probably  arose  partly  from  the  na-- 
tand  marshiness  of  the  soil  and  the  number . 
of  canalsy  and  partly  from  the  very  great 
pix^iftion  of  the  people  engaged  in  so« 
dentary  occupations^  and  the  v€^y  small^ 
number  in  the  healthy  employments  of 
agriculture. 

•A  very  curious  and  striking  cotitrast  to 
these  Dutch  villages,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  present  subject,  will  be  recollected 
in  what  was  said  respecting  the  State 
of  Norway.    In  Norway  the  mortality  is 

1  in 


1  in  48»  änd  the  in^rriages  are  1  iix^  ISO.  ^ :  In 
the  Dntch  villa^es  the ;  mortality  1  in  23^ 
and  the  marriages  1  in.64.  The  difference 
both  in  the  marriages  and  deäthß :  is  above 
double.  They .  maintain  their  relative  pro- 
per tions  in  a  very  exact  manner,  and  shew 
how  much  the;  deaths  and  mani[ages  muf*^ 
tually  depend  upon  each  other ;  and  that, 
except  where  some  sudden  Start  in  the  agri« 
culture  of  a  country  enlarges  the  means  of 
subsistence,  ah  increase  of  marriages  luust 
be  acconipanied  by  an  inereaae  oCknortalityi 
and  viöe  versäi  •.:'./;;:  :;ii  .7  . .  '^  .,;»•! 
•  In  Rü^a  this  sudden  start  in  agricultiure 
häs  in;>a  great  measure  taken  jplace;  and 
consequently,  though  the  mortality  is  very 
small,  yet !  the '  iproportion .  of  marriages.  is 
not  so./  But  in  the  progress  of  the  popu^ 
latiön  of  Rnssia,  if  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages remain  the  same  as  at  present^  ^thcf 
mortality  will  inevitably  increase;  or  if  the 
mortality»  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  .pro- 
poTÜon^  of  marriages  will  diminish.  .  ^  v :  1 
Sussmilch  has  produced  some  striking 
instances'  of  this  gradual  deci^se'  in  the 
proportional  number  of  marriages,  in'the 
i  >ii  progress 
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progre»  of  a  coimtry  to  »  gveater  dep:ee  of 
deajdiiiess,  htaldimess  «od  popiilaticMD, 
and  a  more  oom]dete  occnpatioD  of  all  the 
mcaiis  of  ^kiing  aliyelihood. 

In  the  town  of  Halle,  in  tiie  year  170Q, 
the  number  of  annual  marriages  was  to  the 
whole  popnlation  as  1  to  11.  Döring  the 
course  of  the  55  foUowing  yean»  thift  pro* 
portion  changed  graduatty,  ai^rding  to 
Sussmilch^s  calcnlation,  to  1  in  167  *•  Hu» 
18  a  most  extraordinaiy  difference^  and,  if 
ihe  calculat](m  were  qnite  accnrate»  woidd 
prove  to  what  a  degree  the  check  to  mar- 
nage  had  operated,  and  how  completely  it 
])ad  measored  itself  to  the  means  of  sab» 
sistence.  As  however  the  number  of  peö» 
ple  k  estimated  by  calcnlation  and  not 
taken  irom  emmseraticMis,  thi»  very  great 
difference  in  the  proportiona  may  not  be 
perfecily  correcty  or  may  be  occasioiied  in 
pait  by  other  cansesw 

in  the  town^  of  Leipsnv  in  the  year  VäStO^ 
the  annual  maorriage«  were  to  the  poptdah 

*  Sugimilchi  OaldtclIeOMmuig^vol.  L  c  iv^  aeet  kui. 
p.  US. 

tion 
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tion  as  1  tQ|  82 :  from  the  year  1741  to  1756 
they  wpre  as  1  to  120  \  ,    .  r 

In  ^  Augsburgh ,  in,  15 10,  the,  proportioii  of 
marriages  to  the  population  was  1  to  86; 

in  1750  as  1  to  123  ^ 

....      .  ,  •.  .••«..     .    . 

In  Dantzic,  in  the  year  1705,  the  pro- 
portion  was  as  1  to  89 ;  in  1745  as  1  to  1 18  ^ 

In  the  dukedora  of  Magdeburgh,  in  170Q, 
the  proporjdon  was  as  1  to  87 ;  from  175^ 
to  1755  as  1  to  125. 

In  the  principahty  of  Halberstadt  in  1690, 
the  Proportion  was  as  1  to  88 ;  in  1756  as  1 
to  112. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  in  1705,  the 
Proportion  was  1  to  83 ;  in  1755,  1  to  100. 

In  the  Churmark  of  Branden burgh,i^ 
1700,  the  Proportion  was  1  to  76 ;  in  1755, 
1  to  108^ 

More  instances  of .  this  kind  might  l)e 
produced  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew 
that  in  countries,  where  from  a  sudden  in- 

V 

crease  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  arising 
either  from  a  great  previous  mortahty  pr 

*  Sussmilcb,  Göttliche  Ordnung^  vol.  i.  c»  iv.  sect.  kiii. 
p.  134. 

^  Id.  sect.  Ixiv.  p.  134. 

*  Id.  sect  Ixv.  p.  135.  '^ 
^  Id.  sect»  kxi.  p.  140. 

voi#.  I.  2  G  '  from 
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from  improving  cultivation  and  trade,  room 
bas  been  made  for  a  great  propoitioii  ci 
maniages,  this  proportion  will  annnally  de- 
crease  as  the  new  emplojments  are  filled 
up,  and  there  is  no  fiirther  room  for  an  in- 
creasing  population. 

Bat  in  countries  which  have  long  been 
fiiHy  peopled,  in  which  the  mortalitj  con- 
tinues  the   same,   and  in  which  no  new 
sources   of  subsistence  are   opening,  the 
marriages,  being  regulated  principally  bj 
the  deaths,  will  generally  bear  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  populatiön 
at  one  period  as  at  anöther.     And  the  same 
constancy  will  take  place  even  in  countries 
where  there  is  an  annual  increase  in  the 
meaus  of  subsistence,  provided  this  increase 
be  uniform  and  permanent.     Supposing  it 
to  be  such,  as  for  half  a  Century  to  allow 
every  year  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  mar- 
riages beyond  those  dissolved  by  death,  the 
populatiön  would  then  be  increasing,  and 
perhaps  rapidly ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  the  whole  popu- 
latiön might  remain  the  same  during  the 
whole  period. 
This  proportion  Sussniilch  has  endea- 

Toured 
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vouredtoascertain  indifferent  countries  and 
different  Situation s.  In  tbe  villages  of  the 
Churmark  of  Braridenburgb,  one  marriage 
out  of  109  persons  takes  place  annually ' ; 
and  the  general  proportion  for  agricultural 
villages  he  thinks  may  be  taken  at  between 
1  in  108  and  1  in  115  **.  In  the  small  towns 
of  the  Churmark,  where  the  mortalitj  is 
greater,  the  proportion  is  1  to  98  *" ;  in  tlie 
Dutch  villages  meritioned  before,  1  to  64; 
in  Berlin  1  to  110*^;  in  Paris  1  to  137  ^ 
According  to  Crome,  in  the  unmarrymg 
cities  of  Paris  and  Rome  the  proportion  is 
onlj  1  to  160  ^ 

All  general  proportions  however  of  every 
kind  should  be  applied  with  considerable 
caution,  as  it  seldoni  happens  that  the  ior- 
crease  of  food  and  of  population  is  uni- 
form;  and  when  the  curcumstances  of.a 

*  Sussmilcb,  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect  Ivi. 
*p.  125. 

^  Id.  sect.  Ixxv.  p.  147* 

*  Id.  sect.  Ix.  p.  129. 
^  Ibid. 

*  Id.  sect.  Ixix.  p.  137* 

'  Crome,  ueber  die  Grosse  und  Bevölkerung  der  Eu« 
ropai8cfa^St9«teD,  p.  69* 

2  G  2  country 
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country  are  varying,  either  from  this  caus6 
or  from  any  change  in  the  habits  of  thc 
people  with  respect  to  prüden  ce  and  clean- 
liness,  it  is  evident  that  a  proportion  which 
is  true  at  one  period  will  not  be  so  at  an- 
other. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down 
rules  on  these  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of 
exceptions.  Generally  speaking,  it  migfat 
be  taken  for  granted  that  an  increased  fa- 
cility  in  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
either  from  a.  great  previous  mortality  or 
from  improving  cultivation  and  trade,  wonld 
produce  a  greater  proportion  of  annutJ 
marriages ;  but  this  eflfect  might  not  perhaps 
foUow.  Supposing  the  people  to  have 
been  before  in  a  very  depressed  State,  and 
much  of  the  mortality  to  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  foresight  which  usually  accom- 
panies  such  a  State,  it  is  possible  that  the 
sudden  improvement  of  their  condition 
might  give  them  more  of  a  decent  and 
proper  pride ;  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  proportional  number  of  mar- 
riages might  remain  nearly  the  same,  but 
ihey  would  all  rear  more  of  their  children, 

and 
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and  the  additional  population  that  was 
wanted  would  be  supplied  by  a  diminished 
mortality^  instead  of  an  increased  number 
ofbirths.- 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  population  of 
äny  country  had  been  long  stationary,  and 
would  not  easily  admit  of  an  increase,  it  i$ 
possible  that  a  cfaange  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  from  improved  education  or  any 
other  cause,  might  diminish  the  proportional 
number  of  marriages ;  but  as  fewer  children 
would  be  lost  in  infancy  from  the  diseases 
consequent  on  poverty,  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  marriages  would  be  balanced 
by  the  diminished  mortality,  and  the  po- 
pulation would  be  kept  up  to  its  proper 
level  by  a  smaller  number  of  births. 

Such  changes  therefore  in  the  habitsrof  a 
people  should  evidently  be  taken  ii^to  com- 
sideration. 

The  most  general  rule  that  can  be  kdd 
.down  on  this  subject  is,  perhaps,  that  any 
direct  encouragements  to  marriage  must  ]?e 
accompanied  by  an  increased  mortality. 
The  natural  tendency  to  marriage  is  in  every 
country  so  great^  that  without  any  eiicou- 

ragements 
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ragements  whatever  a  proper  place  for 
a  marriage  will  always  be  filled  up.  Such 
cncouragements  therefore  must  either  be 
perfectly  futile,  or  produce  a  marriage  where 
there  is  not  a  proper  place  for  one ;  and  the 
consequence  must  necessarily  be  increased 
poverty  and  mortality.  Montesquieu,  in 
bis  Lettres  Persannes,  says,  that,  in  the  past 
wars  of  France,  the  fear  of  being  enroUed 
in  the  miUtia  tempted  a  great  number  of 
young  men  to  marry  without  the  proper 
means  of  supporting  a  femily,  and  the  et 
fect  was  the  birth  of  a  crowd  of  children, 
^*  que  Ton  cherche  encore  en  France,  et 
**  que  la  misfere,  la  fkmine  et  les  maladies 
"  en  ont  fait  disparottre  */' 

After  so  striking  an  illustratibn  of  the 
necessary  effects  of  direcl  cncouragements 
to  marriage,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that, 
in  his  Esprit  des  Loix  he  should  say  that 
Europe  is  still  in  a  State  to  require  laws, 
which  favour  the  propagation  of  the  human 
species  \ 

Sussmilch  adopts  the  same  ideas ;  and 

*  Lettre  cxxii, 

*  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  c.  xxvi, 

thougb 
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though  he  contemplates  the  case  of  the 
number  of  niarriages  Coming  necessarily  to 
a  stand  when  the  food  is  not  capable  of 
further  increase,  and  examines  some  coun- 
tries  in  which  the  number  of  contracted 
mamages  is  exactly  measured  by  the  num:- 
ber  dissolved  by  death»  yet  he  still  thinks 
tfaat  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  go* 
vemment  to  attend  to  the  number  of  mar«^ 
riages.    He  cites  the  examples  of  Augustug 
and  Trajan,  and  thinks  that  a  prince  or  a 
statesman  would  really  merit  the  name  of 
father  of  his  people,  if,  from  the  proportion 
of  1  to  120  or  125,  he  could  increase  the 
marriages  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  80  or 
90 '.     But  as  it  clearly  appears,  from  the 
instances  which  he  himself  produces,  that, 
in  countries  which  have  been  long  tolerably 
well  peopled,  death  is  the  most  powerfuj 
of  all  the  encouragenients  to  marriage ;  th^ 
prince  or  statesman,  who  shpuld  succeed 
in  thus  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
marriages,  might,  perhaps,  deserve  much 

*  Sussmilch,  Göttliche  Ordnung,   vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect. 
Ixxviü.  p.  1^1. 

möre 
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iiiore  justly  the  titie  of  destroyer,    than 
fkther,  of  his  people. 

'The  Proportion  of  yeärly  births  to  thfe 
whole  Population  must  evideiitly  depend 
principally  upon  the  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple marrying  annually ;  and  therefore,  in 
coüntries  wliich  will  not  admit  of  a  great 
Ihcrease  of  population,  must,  like  the  mar- 
riäges,  depend  principally  on  the  deaths. 
Where  an  actual  decrease  of  popidatiön  is 
liot  taking  place,  the   births  will  always 
supply  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and 
exactly  so  much  more  as  the  increasing 
resources  of  the  country  will   admit.     In 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  during  the 
intervals  of  the   great  plagues,  epidemics 
pr  destructive  wars,  with  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally  visited,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths ; 
but  as  the  mortality  varies  very  much  in 
difFerent  coüntries  and  siluations,  the  births 
will  be  found  to  vary  in  the  same  männer^ 
though   from  the  excess  of  births   above 
deaths  which    most  coüntries   can  admit, 
not  in  the  same  degree. 

In   39   villages   of  Holland,  where  the 
deaths  are  about  1  in  23,  the  births  are 

also 
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also  about  1  in  23^     In  15  villages  round 
Paris,  the  births  bear  the  same,  or  even 
a  greater,  proportion  to  the  whole  popii- 
lation,  on  account  of  a  still  greater  mor- 
tality ;  the  births  are   1  in  22 tV,  and  the 
deaths   the    same^.     In   the  small  towns 
of  Brandenburgh    which    are    in   an  in- 
creasing  State,   the  mortality  is  1  in  29f 
and  the  births  1  in  24iV''*  ^^  Sweden,  where 
the  mortality  is  about  1  in  35,  the  births 
iare  1  in  28^.   In  1D56  villages  of  Branden- 
burgh in  which  the  mortality  is  about  1  in 
39  or  4P,  the  births  are  about  1  in  30*. 
In  Norway,  where  the  mortality  is  1  in  48, 
the  births  are  1  in  34  ^.  In  all  theseinstances, 
the  births  are  evidently  measured  by  the 
<ieaths,  after  making  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  excess  of  births  which  the  State  of 
each  country  will  admit.     In  Rus^a  this 
allowance  must  be  great,  as  although  the 

*  Sussmilch,  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  vi.  8,  cxvu 
p.  225. 

**  Ibid.  and  c.  ii.  s.  xxxvii.  p.  93. 

^  Id.  c.  ii.  s.  xxviii.  p.  80,  and  c.  vi.  s.  cxvL  p«  225. 

**  Id.  c.  vi.  8.  cxvi.  p.  225. 

•  Ibid. 

^  Tbaarup's  Statistik^  vol.  ü.  p.  4. 

mortality 
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luortality  maj  pcrhaps  be  taken  as  only  1 
in  48  er  50,  the  births  are  as  high  as  1  in 
26,  owing  to  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
the  popnlation. 

'  Statistical  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  general  measure  of  mortaUty  for  all 
countries  taken  together;  but,  if  such  a 
measure  could  be  obtained,  I  do  not  see 
what  good  purpose  it  could  answer.  It 
would  be  but  of  little  use  in  ascertaining 
the  population  of  Europe  or  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  in  applying  it  to  parr 
ticular  countries  or  particular  places,  we 
^ight  be  led  into  the  grossesl  error«.  When 
^the  mortality  of  the  human  race  in  different 
countries  and  different  situations,  varies 
90  much  as  from  1  in  20  to  1  in  60,  no  ge^- 
ineral  average  could  be  used  with  safety  in 
a  particular  case,  without  such  a  knowledge 
:Of:the  circumstances  of  the  country,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  towns,  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  the  healthiness  of  the 
Situation,  as  would  probably  supersede  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  any  general  pro- 
portion,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  particidar 
Proportion  suited  to  the  country. 

There 
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There  is  one  l^iding  circumstance  how- 
ever  afFecting  the  mortality  of  countries, 
which  may  be  considered  as  verj  general, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  completely 
open  to  obsenration.  This  is  the  number  of 
towns,  and  the  proportion  of  town  to  coun* 
try  inhabitants.  The  unfavourable  efTects 
of  close  habitations  and  sedentary  employ- 
ments  on  the  health  are  universal;  and 
therefore  on  the  number  of  people  hving  in 
this  manner,  compared  with  the  number 
employed  in  agriculture,  will  much  depend 
the  gaieral  mortality  of  the  State.  Upon 
this  principle  it  has  been  calculated  that 
when  the  proportion  of  the  people  in  the 
towns  to  those  in  the  country  is  as  1  to  3^ 
then  the  mortality  is  about  1  in  36' :  which 
rises  to  1  in  35,  or  1  in  SS^  when  the  pro* 
portion  of  townsmen  to  villagers  is  2  to  5^ 
or  3  to  7 ;  an^  falls  below  1  in  S6^  whea 
this  proportion  is  2  to  7,  or  1  to  4.  Oa 
these  grounds  the  mortality  in  Prussia  is  % 
in  38 ;  in  Pomerania,  1  in  37| ;  in  the  Neu» 
mark  1  in  37 ;  in  the  Churmark  1  in  S5i 
according  to  the  lists  for  1756*. 

The  nearest  average  measure  of  mortality 

^  Smsmilch,  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.iii.  p.  60.i 

for 
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for  all  countnes,  taking  towns  and  villages 
together,  is,  according  to  SussiDilch^  1  in 
30*.  But  Crome  thinks  that  this  measure, 
though  it  might  possibly  have  suited  the 
time  at  which  Sussmilch  wrote,  is  not  cor- 
rect  at  present,  when  in  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe  both  the  number  and  the  size  of 
towns  have  increased  ^.  He  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  indeed,  that  this  mortality  was  ra- 
ther  below  the  truth  in  Sussmilch's  time, 
and  that  now  1  in  30  would  be  found  to 
be  nearer  the  average  measure«  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Sussmilch's  proportion;  is 
too  small,  as  he  had  a  Uttle  tendiency,  with 
many  other  Statistical  writers,  to  throw  out 
of  his  calculations  epidemic  yeärs ;  but 
Crome  has  not  advanced  proofs  sufficient  to 
establish  a  general  measure  of  mortality  in 
pppositioh  to  that  proposed  by  Sussniilch. 
He  quotes  Busehing,  who  states  the  mor- 
tähty  of  the  whole  Prussian  monatchy  to 
be  1  in  30 "".  But  it  appears  that  this  in- 
ference  was  drawn  from  hsts  for  only  three 

•  Vol.  i.  c.  ii.  s.  xaxv.  p.  91« 

**  Crome,  über  die  Grösse  and  Bevölkerung  der  Eu- 
ropaischen Staaten,  p.  \\6. 

*  Crome,  über  die  Bevölkerung  der  Europaisch.   Staat. 
p.  118. 

years, 
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yearSj-a  period  much  too  short  to  determine 
any  general  average,  This  proportion,  for 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  indeed  com-^ 
pletely  contradicted  by  subsequent  ob- 
servations  mentioned  by  Crome.  Accord- 
ing  to  lists  for  five  years,  ending  in  1784, 
the  mortality  was  only  1  in  37  *.  During 
the  same  periods,  the  births  were  to  the 
deaths  as  131  to  100.  In  Silesia  the  mor- 
tality from  1781  to  1784  was  1  in  30;  and 
the  births  to  deaths  as  128  to  100.  In  Gel- 
derland  the  mortaUty  from  1776  to  1781 
was  1  in  27,  and  the  births  1  in  26.  These 
are  the  two  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  in 
which  the  mortaUty  is  the  greatest.  In 
some  others  it  is  very  smalL  From  1781  to 
1784  the  average  mortahty  in  Neufchatd 
and  Ballengin  was  only  1  in  44,  and  the 
births  1  in  31.  In  the  principality  of  Hai* 
berstadtz,  from  1778  to  1784,  the  mor- 
tality was  still  less,  being  only  1  in  45  or 
46,  and  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
137  to  100  ^ 

*  Crome,  über  die  Bevölkerung  der  Europaisch.  Staat. 
p.  1^. 

^  Id.  p.  18«. 

The 
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The  general  conclusion  that  Crome 
draws  is,  that  the  states  of  Ewope  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  to  whicb  a  dif- 
ferent  measure  of  mortality  ought  to  be 
applied.  In  the  liehest  and  most  populous"^ 
States,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  so 
high  a  Proportion  as  1  to  3,  the  mortality 
may  be  taken  as  1  in  30.  In  those  coun- 
tries  which  are  in  a  middle  State  with  regard 
to  population  and  cnltivation,  the  mortality 
may  be  considered  as  1  in  32.  And  in  the 
thinly-peopled  northem  states,  Sussmilch  s 
Proportion  of  1  in  36  may  be  applied  *. j 

These  proportions  seem  to  make  the  ge- 
oeral  mortality  too  great,  even  after  allow- 
ing  epidemic  years  to  have  their  fiill  efi^ct 
in  the  calculations.  The  improved  habits  "? 
<if  cleanliness,  which  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed  of  late  years  inmost  of  the  towns  of 
Europe,  have  probably,in  point  of  salubrity, 
more  than  counterbalanced  their  increased 
size.  ^ 

•  Crome's  Europaischen  Staaten,  p.  127. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Ckecks  to  Population  in  Switzerland. 

1  HE  Situation  of  Switzerland  is  in  many 
respects  so  different  from  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  collecled  respecting  it  are  so  curious, 
and  tend  so  strongly  to  illustrate  the  general 
principles  of  this  work,  that  it  seems  to 
merit  a  separate  consideration. 

About  35  or  40  years  ago,  a  great  and 
sudden  alarm  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
Switzerland  respecting  the  depopulation  of 
the  country;  and  the  transactions  ofthe 
Economical  Society  of  Berne,  which  had 
been  established  some  years  before^  were 
crowded  with  papers  deploring  the  decffy 
of  industry,  arts,  agriculture  and  manuh 
factures,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
total  waqt  of  people.  The  greater  part  of 
these  writers  considered  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  as  a  fact  so  obvious,i  as  not 
to  require  proof.    They^  enaployed  them- 

seives. 
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selves,  therefore,  chiefly  in  proposing  re- 
medies,  and,  among  others,  the  importation 
of  midwives,  the  establlsho^ent  of  foundling 
hospitals,  the  portioning  of  young  virgins, 
the  prevention  of  emigration  and  the  en- 
couragement  of  foreign  setders  *• 

A  paper  containing  verj  valuable  mate- 
rials  was,  however,  about  this  time  pub- 
lished  by  a  Mons.  Muret,  minister  of  Vevay^ 
who,  before  he  proceeded  to  point  out  rcr 
inedies,  tfaought  it  necessary  to  substantiate 
the  existence  of  the  evil.  He  made  a  very 
lalH^riou$  and  careful  research  into  the  re^ 
gi^ters  of  ihderent  parishes,  up  to  the  time 
o3l  tiioir  ärst  esUibiishment,  and  compared 
t)ie  nuiuber  ot^  births  which  had  taken  place 
Uuring  three  diöerent  pehods  of  70  years 
each^  the  first  ending  in  1620,  the.second 
in  1Ö90,  and  the  third  in  1760  ^  Finding, 
üpon  this  comparison,  that  the  number  of 
births  was  rather  kss  in  the  second  than  in 
iFie  first  perirxl,  (and  bv  the  help  of  sup- 
posmg  «Kiinc  omissions  in  the  second  period, 

*  See  die  difTerent  Memoirs  for  the  year  1766. 

*  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societ6  Ecooomique  de  Bfemc. 
Aon^e  1766,  premi^  partie,  p.  15  etseq,  octavp.Bern«. 

and 
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the  Proportion  of  cbildren  reared  from  in- 
fancy  to  puberty  extraordinarily  great  *.  In 
the  former  periods  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case  in  the  sanie  degree.  M.  Muret 
hiraself  observes,  that  "  the  ancient  depo- 
pulation  of  the  country  was  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  the  frequent  plagues  which,  in 
former  times,  desolated  it;'  and  adds, 
if  it  could  Support  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  frequency  of  so  dreadfui  an  evil,  it 
is  a  proof  ofthe  goodness  ofthe  climate, 
"  and  of  the  certain  resources  which  the 
"  country  could  fumish,  for  a  prompt  reco- 
"  very  of  its  population  **/*  He  neglects 
to  apply  this  Observation  as  he  ought,  and 
forgets  that  such  a  prompt  repeopHng  could 
not  take  place  without  an  unusual  increase 
of  births,  and  that,  to  enable  a  country  to 
Support  itself  against  such  a  source  of  de- 
struction,  a  greater  proportion  of  births  to 
the  whole  population  would  be  necessary 
than  at  other  times. 

In  one  of  his  tables  he  gives  a  list  of  all 

*  M^moireSy  &c.^par  la  Soci6t^  Economique  de  Beme, 
table  xiii.  p.  120.     Aim6e  1766. 
^  Id.  p.  22. 

the 
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the  plagues  that  have  prevailed  in  Switzer- 
land  since  the  year  1312,  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  dreadflil  scourge  desolated 
the  country,  at  short  intervals,  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  period,  and  extended  its 
occasional  ra vages  to  within  22  years  of  the 
termination  of  the  second  *. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  every  rule  öf 
probabiUty  to  suppose  that,  during  the  fre- 
quent  prevalence  of  this  disorder,  the  coun- 
try could  be  particularly  healthy,  and  the 
general  mortality  extremely  smalL  Let  us 
suppose  it  to  have  been  such  as  at  present 
takes  place  in  many  other  countries,  which 
are  exempt  from  this  calamity,  about  1  in 
32,  instead  of  1  in  45,  as  in  the  last  period* 
The  births  would  of  course  keep  their  rela- 
tive Proportion,  and,  instead  of  1  in  36  ^  be 
about  1  in  26.  In  estiniating  the  population 
of  the  country  by  the  births,  we  should 
thus  have  two  very  different  multipliers  for 
the  dijflferent  periods ;  and  though  the  abso- 
lute number  of  births  might  be  greater  ia 

^  M^moiresy  8cc.  par  la  Soci6t6  Ecott.  de  Berne.  Aon^ 
1766,  premi^re  partie^  table  iv.  p.  9,%p 
^  Id.  table  i.p.  21. 
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the  first  peiiod,  yet  the  fact  would  by  no 
means  imply  a  greater  population. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  sum  of  the 
Imths  in  17  parishes,  during  the  first  70 
years,  is  given  as  49>860,  which  annually 
would  be  about712.  This,  multiplied  by 
26,  would  indicate  a  population  of  18,512. 
In  the  last  period  the  sum  of  the  births  is 
given  as  43,910  %  which  will  be  about  6ä6 
annually  •  This,  multiplied  by  36,  will  in- 
dicate a  population  of  22,536 ;  and  if  the 
multipUers  be  just,  it  will  thus  appear,  that 
iQStead  of  the  decrease  which  was  intended 
to  be  proved^  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase. 

That  I  have  not  estimated  the  mortality 
too  high  during  the  first  period,  I  have 
roany  reasons  for  supposing,  particularly  a 
calculation  respecting  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Geneva,  in  which  it  appears  that, 
in  the  l6Üi  coQtury,  the  probability  of  life, 
or  the  age  to  which  half  of  the  bom  live, 
was  only  4*883,  rather  less  tban  four  years 
and  ^ths ;  and  the  mean  life  18*511,  about 

*  M6moiresy  8cc.  pi^r  19*  Sociit^  Econ.  de  Btnie.  Aamde 
1766,  premiire  partie,  table  i,  p.  16. 
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18  years  and  a  half.  In  the  17th  Century, 
tbe  probability  of  life  was  11-607,  above  llr 
years  and  a  half;  the  mean  life  23*358,  In 
the  ISth  Century  the  probability  of  life  had 
increasedto  27' 183,  27  years  and  nearly  ft 
fiftb,  and  the  mean  life  to  32  years  and  a 
fifth  \ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  diminution 
of  mortality,  of  the  same  kind,  though  per- 
haps  not  in  the  same  degree,  should  have 
taken  place  in  Switzerland ;  and  we  know 
from  the  registers  of  other  countries  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  that  a  greater 
mortality  naturally  produces  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  births. 

Of  this  depcndence  of  the  births  on  the 
deaths  M.  Muret  himself  produces  many 
instances ;  but  not  being  aware  of  the  true 
principle  of  population,  they  onlyserve  to 
astonish  him,  and  he  does  not  apply  them. 

Speaking  of  the  want  of  fruitfulness  in 
the  Swiss  women,  he  says,  that  Prtissia, 
Brandenburgh,  Sweden,  France,  and  in- 
deed  every  country,  the  registers  of  which 

*  See  a  paper  in  the  Bibliothique  Britannique^  pub- 
lished  at  Geneva,  tom.  iv.  p.  S28. 

he 
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he  had  seen,  give  a  greater  proportion  of 
baptisms  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  this  proportion 
is  only  as  1  to  36'.  He  adds,  that  from 
calculations  lately  made  in  the  Lyonois,  it 
appeared,  that  in  Lyons  itself  the  propor- 
tion of  baptisms  was  1  in  28,  in  the  small 
towns  1  in  25,  and  in  the  parishes  1  in  23 
or  24.  What  a  prodigious  difference,  he 
exclaims,  between  the  Lyonois  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  where  the  most  favourable 
proportion,  and  that  only  in  two  small  pa- 
rishes of  extraordinary  fecundity,  is  not 
above  1  in  26,  and  in  many  parishes  it  is 
considerably  less  than  1  in  40  ^ !  The  samt 
difference^  he  remarks,  takes  place  in  the 
mtan  life.  In  the  Lyonois  it  is  a  little  above 
25  years,  while  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  the 
lowest  mean  life,  and  that  only  in  a  single 
marshy  and  unhealthy  parish,  is  29i  years, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  above  45  years  ^ 
"  But  whence  comes  it,^^  he  says,  "  that 

*  M 6moires^  &c.  par  la  Soci6t6  Econ.  de  Beme.  Ann6e 
1766,  premi^re  partie,  p.  47,  48. 

^  Id.  p.  48. 

•  Ibid. 
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the  country  where  childreri  escape  the 
best  from  the  dangers  of  irifancy,  and 

"  where  the  mean  life,  in  whatever  way  the 
calculation  is  made,  is  higher  than  in 
any  other,  should  be  precisely  that  in 

"  which  the  fecundity  is  the  smallest  ?  How 
comes  it  again  that,  of  all  our  parishes, 
the  one  which  gives  the  mean  life  the 
highest,  should  also  be  the  one  where  the 
tendency  to  increase  is  the  smallest  ? 

To  resolve  this  question,  I  will  hazard 
a  conjeeture,  which,  however,  I  give  only 

"  as  such.  Is  it  not,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain  in  all  places  the  proper  equilibrium 
of  population,  God  has  wisely  ordered 
things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  force 
of  life  in  each  country  should  be  in  the 

"  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity '  ? 

In  fact,  experience  veriiies  my  conjee- 
ture. Leyzin,  a  village  in  the  Alps,  with 
a  population  of  400  persons,  produceS 

"  but  a  little  above  eight  children  a  year; 

"  The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  general,  in  propor- 

"  tion  to  the  same  number  of  inhabitants, 

*  M^moires^  &c.  parla  Soci6t6  Econ.de  Befne.  Ann6e 
1766,  premiÄre  partie,  p.  48,  et  seq. 
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^  produces  11,  and  the  Lyonois  l6.  Bat 
^  if  it  happeD,  that  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
the  8,  the  11,  and  the  16,  are  reduced 
to  the  same  nuinber,  it  will  appear 
*'  that  the  force  of  life  gives  in  one  place 
**  what  fecunditv  does  in  another.  And 
*^  thus  the  most  healthj  countries,  having 
•*  less  fecunditj,  will  not  overpeople  them- 
*'  selves,  and  the  unhealthy  countries,  by 
**  their  extraordinary  feeundity,  will  be 
"  able  to  sustain  their  population/' 

We  may  j  udge  of  the  surprise  of  M.  Muret, 
at  finding  from  the  registers,  that  the  most 
healthy  people  were  the  least  prolific,  by 
bis  betaking  himself  to  a  miracle  in  order  to 
accouut  for  it.  t  ut  the  diflSculty  does  not 
seem,  in  the  present  instance,  to  be  worthy 
of  such  an  interference.  The  fact  may  be 
accounted  for,  without  resorting  to  so 
Strange  a  supposition  as  that  the  fruitful« 
ness  of  women  should  vary  inveFsely  as  their 

health« 

There  is  certainly  a  considerable  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  healthiness  of  different  countries, 
arising  partly  from  the  soil  and  Situation, 
and  partly  from  the  habits  and  emplo jment 

of 
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of  the  people.  When,  from  tliese  or  any 
other  causes  whatever,  a  great  mortality 
takes  place,  a  proportional  number  of 
births  immediately  ensues,owingbotli  to  the 
greater  number  of  yearly  marriages  from 
the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
greater  fecundity  of  each  raarriage  from 
being  contracted  at  an  earher,  and  natu- 
rally  a  more  proUfic  age. 

On  the  contrary,  when  from  opposite 
causes  the  healthiness  of  any  country  or 
parish  is  extraordinarily  great;  if,  from  the 
habits  of  the  people,  no  vent  for  an  over- 
flowing  population  be  found  in  emigration, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  preventive 
check  will  be  forced  so  strongly  on  their 
attention,  that  they  must  adopt  il  or  starve ; 
and  consequently  the  marriages  being  very 
late,  the  number  annually  contracted  will 
not  only  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation, but  each  individual  marriage  will 
naturally  be  less  prolific. 

In  the  parish  of  Leyzin,  noticed  by 
M.  Muret,  all  these  circumstances  appear 
to  have  been  combined  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree.     Its  Situation  in  the  Alps,  but  yet  not 

too 
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too  high,  gave  it  probably  the  most  pure 
and  saJubrious  air ;  and  the  employments 
of  the  people,  being  all  pastoral,  were  con- 
sequently  of  the  most  healthy  nature. 
From  the  calculations  of  M.  Muret,  the  ac- 
curacy  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  probability  of  life  in  this  parish  appeared 
to  be  so  extraordinarily  high  as  61  years  *. 
And  the  average  number  of  the  births  being 
for  a  period  of  30  years  almost  accurately 
equal  to  the  number  of  deaths\  clearly 
proved  that  the  habits  of  the  people  had 
not  led  them  to  emigrate,  and  that  the  re- 
sources  of  the  parish  for  the  support  of 
population  had  remained  nearly  stationary. 
We  are  warranted  therefore  in  concluding, 
that  the  pastures  were  limited,  and  could 
not  easily  be  increased  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  The  number  of  cattle,  which 
could  be  kept  upon  them,  would  of  course 
be  limited ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
number  of  persons  required  for  the  care  of 
these  cattle. 

*  M^moireSy  par  la  Soci6te  Econ.  de  Berne.     Ann6e 
1766,  table  v.  p.  64. 
*»  Id.  table  i.  p.  15. 

Under 
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Under  such  circvimstances,  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  young  men  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty,  to  leave  their 
fathers'  houses  and  marry,  tili  an  employ- 
ment  of  herdsman,  dairy-man,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  became  vacant  by  death  ?  And 
as,  from  the  extreme  healthiness  of  the 
people,  this  must  happen  very  slowly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  majority  of  them  must 
wait  during  a  great  part  of  their  youth  in 
their  bachelor  state,  or  run  the  most  obvious 
risk  of  starving  theniselves  and  their  fami- 
lies.  The  case  is  still  stronger  than  in 
Norway,  and  receives  a  particular  preci- 
sion  from  the  circumstance  of  the  births 
and  death s  being  so  nearly  equal. 

If  a  father  had  unfortunately  a  larger  fa- 
mily  than  usual,  the  tendency  of  it  would 
be  rather  to  decrease  than  increase  the  num-* 
ber  of  marriages.  He  might  perhaps  with 
economy  be  just  able  to  support  them  all 
at  home,  though  he  could  not  probably 
find  adequate  employment  for  them  on  his 
small  property  ;  but  it  would  evidently  be 
long  before  they  could  quit  him,  and  the 
first  marriage  amoiig  the  sons  would  pro- 
bably 
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bably  be  after  the  death  of  the  father; 
whereas,  if  he  had  had  only  two  children, 
one  of  theni  might  perhaps  have  married 
without  leaving  the  parental  roof,  and  the 
other  (m  the  death  of  the  father.  It  may 
be  Said  perhaps  in  generale  that  the  ab- 
sence  or  presence  of  four  grown-up  un- 
married  people  wiU  make  the  difference 
of  there  being  rooni  or  not,  for  the  esta- 
blishment  of  another  marriage  and  a  fresh 
family. 

As  the  marriages  in  this  parish  would, 
with  fexf  exceptions,  be  very  late,  and  yet 
fron)  the  extreme  healthiness  of  the  situa* 
tion  be  very  slowly  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  it  is  evident  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  subsisting  mar- 
riages would  be  among  persons  so  far  ad- 
vanced  in  life,  that  most  of  the  women 
would  have  ceased  to  bear  children ;  and 
in  consequence  the  whole  number  of  sub-^ 
sisting  marriages  was  found  to  be  to  the 
number  of  annual  births  in  the  very  un- 
usual  Proportion  of  12  to  1,  The  birtha 
were  only  about  a  49th  part  of  the  popula*- 
tion;  and  the  number  of  persons  above 

sixteen 
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sixteen  was  to  the  number  foelow  that  age 
nearly  as  3  to  1 '. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  parish,  änd  a  proof 
.  how  little  the  number  of  births  can  be  de* 
pended  upon  for  an  estimate  of  population, 
M*  Muret  produces  the  parish  of  St.  Cergue 
in  the  Jura,  in  which  the  subsisting  mar«* 
riages  were  to  the  annual  births  only  in  the 
Proportion  of  4  to  1,  the  births  were  a  26tii 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of 
persona  above  and  below  sixteen  just  equal  ^ 

Judging  of  the  population  of  these  pa« 
rishes  from  the  proportion  of  their  annual 
births»  it  would  appear,  he  say  s,  that  Leysin 
did  not  exceed  Sl  Cergue  by  above  one- 
fiflh  at  most ;  whereas,  from  actual  enume-» 
ration,  the  population  of  the  former  tumed 
out  to  be  405,  and  of  the  latter  only  171  ^ 

I  have  chosen,  he  observes,  the  parishes 
where  the  contrast  is  the  most  striking ;  but 
though  the  difference  be  not  so  remarkable 
in  the  rest,  yet  it  will  always  be  found  true 

*  M^moires,  8Cc.  par  la  Soci6t6  £co&»  de  Beme.  Aiin6e 
1766,  p.  11  and  12. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Id.  p.  U, 

that 
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that  from  one  place  to  another,  even  at  very 
small  distances,  and  in  situations  appa- 
rently  similar,  the  proportions  will  vary 
considerably  *. 

It  is  Strange  that,  afler  making  these  ob- 
servations  and  others  of  the  same  tendency 
which  I  have  not  produced,  he  should  rest 
the  whole  proof  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  on  the  proportion  of  births, 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  proportion  should  not  be  difFerent  at 
different  periods,  as  well  as  in  different 
situations.  The  extraordinary  contrast  in 
the  feeundity  of  the  two  parishes  of  Leyzin 
and  St.  Cergue  depends  upon  causes  Avithin 
the  power  of  time  and  circumstances  to  alter. 
From  the  great  proportion  of  infants  which 
was  found  to  grow  up  to  maturity  in 
St.  Cergue,  it  appeared  that  its  natural 
healthiness  was  not  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Leyzin  ^.  The  proportion  of  its  births  to 
deaths  was  7  to  4  *" ;  but  as  the  whole  num- 

*  M^moireSy  8cc.  par  la  Soci6te£con.  de  Berae.  Anii6e 
1766,  p.  13. 
**  Id.  table  xiii.  p.  120. 
^  Id.  table  i.  p.  11. 
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ber  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  17 i# 
it  is  evident  that  this  great  excess  of  births 
could  not  have  been  regularly  added  to  the 
population  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  must  have  arisen  therefore  either  from 
a  sudden  increase  of  late  years  in  the  agri* 
cülture  or  trade  of  the  parish,  or  from  a 
habit  of  emigration .  The  latter  supposition 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  small  proportion  of 
adults  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  parish  is  situated  in  the  Jura,  by  the 
side  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
a  Situation  which  would  evidently  tend  to 
facilitate  emigration  ;  and  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  breeding  parish* 
for  Üie  towns  and  flat  countries ;  and  the 
annual  drain  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
adults  made  room  for  all  the  rest  to  marry, 
and  to  rear  a  numerous  offspring. 

A  habit  of  emigration  in  a  particular 
parish,  will  not  only  depend  on  Situation, 
but  probably  often  on  accident.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  three  or  four  very  success- 
ftd  emigrations  have  frequently  given  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  to  a  whole  village ;  and 

three 
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three  or  four  onsuccessful  ones>  a  eontrary 
spiiit.  If  a  habit  of  emigration  were  intro- 
duced  into  the  viUage  of  Leyzin,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  proportion  of  births 
would  be  immediately  changed ;  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  an  examination 
of  its  registers  might  give  resultB  as  dif^ 
ferent  from  those  at  the  time  of  M.  Misr^  s 
calcülations»  as  they  were  then  from  th^ 
contrddted  parish  of  St.  Cergue«  It  will 
hence  appear  that  other  causes  besides  a 
greater  mortality  will  coneur,  to  make  an 
c^timate  of  popnlation,  at  diflferent  periodic 
from  the  proportion  of  births,  liable  tagreat 
uncertainty. 

The  hcts  wbich  M.  Muret  has  collected 
are  all  valuable,  though  hie  inferences  can-^ 
not  always.be  considered  in  the  same  light 
He  made  some  calculations  at  Vevay^  of  a 
nature  really  to  ascertain  the  qnestion  re- 
speeting  the  fecioindity  of  marriages,  and 
to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  the  usual  mod« 
of  €8timating  it,  though  withonf  this  partim 
ciliar  objeet  in  view  at  the  time-  He  found 
tha«  3^75  motbcrs  had  yielded  2093  cfaildren, 
all  bom  alive ;  firom  which  it  fbUowed,  that 

each 
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each  mother  had  produced  5H,  or  nearly 
six  children*  These,  however,  were  all 
actually  mothers,  wnich  every  wife  is  not ; 
but  allowing  for  the  usual  proportioii  of 
barren  wives  at  Vevay ,  which  he  had  found 
to  be  20  out  of  478,  it  will  still  appear  that 
the  married  women  one  with  another  pro- 
duced  above  5\  children  ^.  And  y et  this 
was  in  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
seems  to  accuse  of  not  entering  into  the  mar* 
riage  State  at  the  period  when  nature  called 
them,  and,  when  married,  of  not  having  all 
the  children  which  they  might  have  *.  The 
general  proportion  oftheannual  marriages 
to  the  annual  births  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is 
as  1  to  3'9  \  and  of  course,  according  tothe 
commcmmodeof  calculatioD,  the  marriages 
would  appear  to  jdeld  3*9  children  each. 

*'  M6moires,  &c.  par  laSoci6t6  Econ.  de  Berne.  Annit 
1706,  p.  89,  et  seq. 

^  On  account  of  iecond  and  tfaird  marriiq^,  tke  fectin- 
dity  of  marriages  must  always  be  less^  than  the  fecundity 
of  married  wom^i«  The  mothers  alöne  are  here  consi* 
dered,  ^  ithout  reference  to  the  number  of  husbands. 

*  M6moires,  &c.  par  la  Soci&ti  Econ.  de  Berne.  Annie 
1766,  p.  52; 

'  Id.  table  i.p.£l. 
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In  a  division  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  into 
eight  different  districts,  M.  Muret  fbund, 
that  in  seven  towns  the  mean  hfe  was  36 
years ;  and  the  probability  of  hfe,  or  the 
age  to  which  half  of  the  bom  hve,  37.  In 
36  villages,  the  mean  life  was  37,  and  the 
probabihty  of  hfe  42.  In  nine  parishes  of 
the  Alps  the  mean  life  was  40,  and  the  pro- 
babihty of  life  47.  In  seven  parishes  of 
the  Jura  these  two  proportions  were  38 
and  42  :  in  12  com  parishes,  37^  and  40 ; 
in  18  parishes  among  the  great  vineyards, 
34  and  37 ;  in  six  parii^hes  crf  mixed  vines 
iand  hills,' 33^  and  36;  and  in  one  marshy 
pärish,  29  and  24*J 

•From  another  table  it  appears,  that  the 
number •  of  persons  dy ing  under.  .the«  age  of 
lÄ^was^'klss*  thäh^^  in  the  Cfxtraordinary 
parish  of  ;|!-eyzin ;  and  Icss  than  J  in  many 
other  parishes  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 
-For  itbe  .whole  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  it  was 
lessthanJ^ 

In  spme  of  ihe  largest  töWns/ such  as 

^  M6moires,  &c.  par  lä  Soci6t6  de  Berae.  Ann^e  1766, 
table  viü.  p.  92,  et  seq. 
^  Id*  table  xüi.  p.  120. 
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Lausanne  and  Vevay,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  strangers  settling  in  them,  the 
Proportion  of  adults  to  those  under  16  was 
nearlj  as  great  as  in  the  parish  of  Ley zin, 
and.  not  far  from  3  to  1.  In  the  parishes 
from  which  there  were  not  many  emigra- 
.tions^  thjs  pi*oportion  was  abput:  2  to  1. 
And  in  those  which  furnished  inhabitants 
for  other  cpuntries,  it ;  approaiphed  more 
towards  an  equahty  *. 

The  whole  population  of  the  äPäys  de 
Vaud  M.  Muret  estimated  at  113,000  of 
which  76/)00  were,  adults.  The  propor- 
•tion  of  adults  therefore  to  those  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  for  the  whole  couütry,  ^^s 
2  to  1.  Among  these  76,000  adults,  there 
were  19,000  subsisting  marriages,  and  con- 
sequently»  38,000  married  persons;  and 
the  s^ijie  number  of  personi?,  unmarried, 
thoughi  of  .the  lütter  number  9,000  ac- 
cprding  tp  M. , Muret,  would  probably  be 
widows  or  widowers  ^.     With  such  an  ave- 

*■  M6moires,  Scc^  par  la  Soci6ti   de   Berne.     Aim6e 
1766,  table  xii. 

.   .  .^  M6tnoireiE^  &c.,  par  la  Soci6t6  de  Beme.    Ann6e 
1766,  premiire  partie,  p.  ST?.  . 

2  i  2  rage 
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rage  Store  of  unmarried  pertons,  notwith- 
standing  the  acknowledged  emigralions, 
there  was  littie  grouod  fbr  the  9upposition 
that  these  eniigrations  had  essentially  af- 
fected  the  number  of  anoual  marriages,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  population. 

The  Proportion  of  annual  m&rriages  to 
inhabitants  in  the  Pays  de  Vaad,  according 
to  M.  Muret's  tables,  was  only  1  to  140  % 
which  is  even  less  than  m  Norway. 

All  these  calciüations  of  M.  Muret  im* 
ply  the  Operation  of  the  preventive  check 
to  population  in  a  consideräble  degree, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  which 
he  considered  ;  and  there  is  reason  tö  be- 
lieve,  that  the  same  habits  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  though  varying  con- 
siderably  from  place  to  place,  according  as 
the  Situation  or  the  employments  of  tiie 
people  render  them  more  or  less  healthy, 
or  the  resources  of  the  country  make  room 
or  not  for  an  increase. 

In  the  town  of  Beme,  from  the  year 
1583  to  1654,  the  sovereign  Council  had 

*  M^moires,  8cc.  par  la  Sociale  de  Beme.     Annle 
1766,  premi^e  partie,  tab.  L 

admitted 
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admitted  into  the  Bourgeoisie  487  families, 
oC  which  379  became  extinct  in  the  space 
of  two  centuries,  and  in  1783  only  108  of 
them  remained.  Duriog  the  hundred  years 
from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bemeise  families 
became  extinct.  From  1624  to  17 12,  the 
Bourgeoisie  was  given  to  80  famiUes.  In 
1623,  the  sovereign  Council  united  the 
members  of  1 12  different  families,  pf  which 
58  only  remain  *. 

The  Proportion  of  unmarried  persons  in 
Beme,  including  widows  and  widowers,  is 
considerably  above  the  half  of  (he  adults ; 
and  the  proportion  of  those  be;low  sixteen 
to  those  above,  is  not  far  from  1  to  3  *". 
These  are  strong  proofe  of  the  powerful 
Operation  of  the  preventive  check. 

The  peasants  in  the  canton  of  Beme 
have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rieh,  and  without  doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  A  law  has  for 
some  time  prevailed,  which  makes  it  ne- 

*  Statistique  de  la  Suisse,  Purand^  tom.  iv.  p.  405, 8vo. 
4  Tols.  Lausanne,  1796. 

^  Beschreibung  Ton  Bern,  toI.  ii.  tab.  i.  p.  35,  £  vols. 
8to.  Bern.  1796-  « 

cessary 
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cessary  for  every  peasant  to  prove  himself 
in  possessio!!  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
necessary  for  the  militia,  before  he  can  ob- 
tain  permission  to  marry.  This  at  bnee 
excludes  the  very  poorest  from  marriage  ; 
and  a  very  favourable  turn  may  be  given 
to  the  habits  of  many  others,  from  a-  know- 
ledge  that  they  cannot  aceompHsh  the  öb- 
ject  of  their  wishes,  without  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  industry  and  economy.  A  yoimg 
man  who,  with  this  end  in  view,  had  en- 
gaged  in  service  either  at  home  or  in  a 
foreign  country,  wheh  he  had  gained  the 
necessary  sum,  might  feel  his  pride  ratlier 
raised,  and  not  be  eontented  merely  Trith 
ivhat  would  obtain  him  pennission  to  marry, 
but  go  on  tili  he  could  obtain  something 
like  a  provision  for  a  family. 

I  was  much  disappointed,  when  in  Swit- 
zerland,  at  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
details  respecting  the  smaller  cantons ;  but 
the  disturbed  State  of  the  country  made 
it  impossible.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  how- 
ever,  that  as  they  are  almost  entirely  in 
pasture,  they  must  resemble  in  a  great 
measure  the  alpine  parishes  of  the  Pay  s  de 

Vaud 
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Vaud  in  the  extraordinary.  health  of  the 
people,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
preventive  check  ;  except  where  these  cir- 
cumstances  tnay  have  been  altered  by  a 
more  than  usual  habit  of  emigration,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactijires. 

The  limits  tö  the  population  öf  a  country 
strictiy  pastoral  are  strikingly  obvious. 
There  are  no  grounds  less  susceptible  of 
improvement  than  mountainous  pastures. 
They  must  necessarily  be  left  chiefly  to 
nature ;  and  when  they  have  been  ade- 
quately  stocked  with  cattle,  little  more  cai^ 
be  done.  The  great  difficulty  in  these 
parts  of  Switzerland,  as  in  Norwäy,  is  to 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fodder  for 
the  winter  Support  of  the  cattle  which  have 
been  fed  on  the  mountains  in  the  sxunmer^ 
For  this  purpose  grass  is  coUected  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  places  inaccessible  tö 
cattle,  the  peasant  sometimes  makes  hay 
with  crampons  on  his  feet ;  in  some  places 
grass  not  three  inches  high  is  cut  thre^ 
times  a  year ;  and  in  the  Valleys,  the  fields 
are  seea.shaven  as  close  as  a  böwling-green, 
and  all  tiie  inequalities  clipped  as  with  a 

pair 
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pair  of  sdssoTS.  In  Switzerland  aa  in  Nor- 
way,  for  the  same  reasons,  tbe  art  of  mowing 
seems  to  be  carried  to  its  highe^t  pitch  of 
perfection.  As,  however,  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  in  the  Valleys  must  depend 
principally  upon  the  manure  arising  from 
the  stock,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
hay  and  the  number  of  catde  will  be  mu- 
tually  limited  by  each  other ;  and  as  the 
popuIation  will  of  course  be  limited  by  the 
produce  of  the  stock,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible  to  increase  it  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  that  at  no  great  distance.  Though  the 
popuIation,  therefore,  in  the  flat  parts  of 
Switzerland,  has  iDcreased  during  the  last 
Century,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  stationary  in  the  mountainous 
parts.  According  to  M .  M uret  it  has  de- 
creased  very  considerably  in  the  AJps  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud ;  but  his  proofs  of  this  fact 
bave  been  noticed  as  extremely  uücertain. 
It  is  not  probable,  that  the  Alps  are  less 
stocked  with  catde  than  they  were  formerly ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  be  reaily  rather  fewer 
in  number,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
smaller  proportion  of  children,  and  to  the 

improvement 
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improvement  which  has  takön  place  in  th^ 
mode  of  living. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cantons,  manu* 
factures  have  been  introduced,  which,  bjr 
iiirnishing  a  greater  quantity  of  employ^ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  for  the  purchase  of 
com,  have  of  course  considerably  increased 
their  popuIation.  But  the  Swiss  writers 
seem  generally  to  agree,  that  the  districts 
where  they  have  been  established,  have  upon 
the  whole  su£fered  in  point  of  health,  morals 
and  happiness. 

Itls  the  nature  of  pasturage  to  produce 
food  for  a  much  greater  number  of  people 
thanitcanemploy.  In  countries  strictly  pas« 
toral,  therefore,  many  persons  will  be  idle,or 
at  most  be  very  inadequately  occupied  •  This 
State  of  things  naturally  disposes  to  emigrsui 
tion,  and  is  the  principal  r^son  why  the 
Swiss  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  fo« 
reign  service.  When  a  father  had  more 
than  one  son,  those  who  were  not  wanted 
oh  the  farm,  would  be  powerfully  tempted 
to  enrol  themselve»  as  »oldiers^  er  to  emi<^ 

grate 
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grate  in  ^^ome  other  way ,  as  the  only  chance 
of  enabling  them  to  marry. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that 
aihore  thsin  usual  spirit  of  emigration,  ope- 
rating  upon  a  country,  in  which,  as  it  has. 
appeared,  the  preventive  check  prevaiied 
tö  a  very  considerable  degree,  might  have 
produced  a  temporary  check  to  increase  at 
the  period  when  there  was  such  an  üni-^ 
versäl  cry  about  depopulationl  If this  were 
so;  it  witfiout  doubt  contributed  to  iniprove 
the  conditiöii  of  the  lower  classes  of  people.^ 
All  the  foreign  travellers  in^  S^witBerlahd, 
soon  after  this  time,  invariabiy  take  notice 
of  the  State  öf  the  Swiss  peasantry  as  su- 
perior  to  that  of  other  coimtries.  In  ä  late 
excursion  to  Switzerland,  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed  not  to  find  it  so  superior  as  I 
had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  greatest 
pärt  of  the  unfavourable  chahge.  might 
justly  be  attribüted  to  the  losses  arid  suf- 
fterings  of  the  people  during  the  late  troü- 
bleb  ^  but  a  part  perhaps  to  the  iU-directed 
eflförts  of  the  different  governmente  to  in*«^ 
creäse  the  popülätion,  and  to  the  ultimate 

consequences 
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consequences  even  of  efforts  well  directed, 
and  for  a  time  calculated  to  advance  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  was  very  much  Struck  with  an  efFect  of 
this  last  kind,  in  an  expedition  to  the  Lac 
de  Joux  in  the  Jura.  The  party  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  a  little  inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  began  to 
cömplain  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  all 
the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  She«aid 
that  the  country  produced  little,  aöd  yet 
was  fiill  of  inhabitants  ;  that  boys  and=  girls 
were  marrying  who  ought  still  to  be  at 
school ;  and  that,  while  this  habit  of  early 
marriages  continued,  they  should  always  be 
wretched  and  distressed  for  subsistence. 
.  The  peasant,  who  afterward  s  conducted 
US  to  the  spurce  of  the  Orbe,  entered  more 
fiilly  into  the  subject,  and  appeared  to  un- 
derstand  the  principle  of  population  almost 
as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  He 
Said,  that  the  women  were  prolific,  and  ithe 
air  pf  the  mountains  so  pure  and  healthy, 
that  very  few  children  died,  except  from 
the  cons^uences  of  absolute  want;  that 
the  soil,  being  barren,  was  inadequate  to 

yield 
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jield  employment  and  food  for  the  numbers 
that  were  yearly  growing  up  to  manhood  ; 
that  the  wages  of  labour  were  cons^uently 
very  low,  and  totally  insufficient  for  the 
decent  support  of  a  family ;  but  that  the 
misery  and  starving  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  society  did  not  operate  properly 
as  a  wammg  to  others,  who  still  continued 
to  marry,  and  to  produce  a  nun^erous 
offspring  which  they  cöuld  not  support. 
This  habit  of  early  marriages  might  really, 
he  Said,  be  called  le  vice  du  pays}  and  he 
was  so  strongly  impresi^  with  the  nece«- 
taiy  and  unavoidable  wretchedness  that 
must  result  from  it,  that  he  thought  a  law 
ought  to  be  made,  restricting  men  from  en« 
tering  into  the  marriage  State  before  they 
were  forty  years  of  age,  and  then  allowing 
it  only  with  "  des  vieiUes  ßlles^''  who  might 
bear  them  two  or  three  children  instead  of 
six  or  eight. 

I  could  not  help  being  diverted  with  the 
eamestness  of  hia  oratory  on  this  aubject, 
and  particularly  with  his  concluding  pro- 
position.  He  must  have  seen  and  feit  the 
misery  arising  from  a  redundant  population 

most 
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most  forcibly,  to  have  proposeid  so  violent  a 
remedy*  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  he 
had  himself  married  very  young. 

The  only  point  in  which  he  failed,  as  to 
his  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
was  in  confining  his  reasonings  too  much  to 
barren  and  mountainous  countries;,  and  not 
extending  them  to  the  plains.  In  fertile 
situations  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
plenty  of  com  and  employinent  might  re* 
move  the  difficulty,  and  allow  of  early 
marriages.  Not  having  lived  much  in  the 
plains,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  fall  into 
this  error ;  particularly,  as  in  such  situations 
the  difficulty  is  not  only  more  concealed 
from  the  extensiveness  of.the  subject;  but 
is  in  reality  less,  from  the  greater  mortality 
naturally  occasioned  by  low  grounds,  towns, 
and  manufactories. 

On  inquiring  into  the  principal  cause  of 
what  he  had  named  the  predaminant  vice  of 
his  country,  he  explained  it  with  great  phi- 
losophical precision.  He  said,  that  a  ma** 
nufacture  for  the  polishing  of  stones  had 
been  established  some  years  ago,  which  for 
a  time  had  been  in  avery  thriving  State,  and 

had 
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bad  fumished  high  wages  and  employ- 
mient  to  all  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the 
facility  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  of 
finding  early  employment  för  children,  had 
greatly  encouraged  early  mapriages;  and 
that  the  same  habit  had  continued,  when 
from  a  change  of  fashion,  accident  and 
other  causes,  the  manufacture  was  almost 
at  an  end.  Very  great  emigrations,  he  said, 
had  of  late  years  taken  place ;  but  the 
täreeding  System  went  on  so  fast,  that  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  country  of 
its  siiperabundant.  mouths,  and  the  effect 
was  such  as  he  had  described  to  me,  and 
asi  had  in  part  Seen. 
:  In  other  conversations  which  I  had  with 
the  lower  classes  of  people  in  different  pärts 
pfj  Switzeyland  and  Savoy,  I  found  many, 
who,  though  not  sufficiently  skilled^Jn  the 
principle  of  population^  to  see  itsieffects 
on  Society,  hke  my  friend  of  the  Lac  dt 
JoUiX\  yet  saw  them  clearly  enough  as  af- 
fecting  their  own  individual  interests ;  and 
were  perfectly  awarie  of  the  evils  which 
they  shpuld  probably  bring  upon  themselves 
by  mairying  before  they  couid  häve  a  töle- 
'  r. '  rable 
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rable  proöpect  öf  being  ableJto  maintain  a 
family .  Froin  the  general  ideas  whkjh  I  found 
to  prevail  on  these  subjects,  I  should  by  no 
means  say.that  it  would  be  a  difficult  taik 
to  make  the  common  people  comprehend 
the  principle  of  populalion,.and  its  effectiin 
producing  low  wages  and  poverty^  ! 

Though  there  is  no  absolute  provision  for 
the  pqor  in  Switzerland,  yet  each  parish 
generally  possesses  some  seignioral  rights 
and  prop^rty  in  land  for  the  public  use, 
and  is  expected  to  maintain  its  own  poor. 
These  funds,  however,  being  limited,  will 
of  course  often  be  totally  insufBci^nt ;  and 
occasiotially  voluntary  coUections  are  made 
for,  thisi  purpose.  But  the  whole  of  the 
supply  being  comparatively  scanty  and  un* 
certain,  it  has  not  the  same  bad  effects  as 
the  parish-rates  of, England.  Of  lateyeai« 
much  of  the  common  land3  belQngiüg,to 
parishes  have  been  parcelled  out  to  indi- 
viduals,  which  has  of  course  tehded  to  im- 
prove  the  soil,  and  increase  the  number  of 
people ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it* 
has  beenconducted,it  has  operated  perhaps 
too  much  as  a  systematic  encouragement  of 
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marriage,  and  has  contributed  to  increaae 
the  number  of  poor.  In  the  neighbooibcxKi 
of  the  liehest  cam$mintSj  I  oflen  observed 
the  greatest  number  of  beggars. 

TTiere  is  reason  to  believe,  howey^,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Economical  Society  of 
Berne  to  proroote  agriculture  were  crowoed 
with  some  success ;  and  that  the  increasing 
resources  of  the  country  have  made  room 
for  an  additional  population,  and  fnrnished 
an  adequate  support  for  the  greatest  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  that  increase  which  has 
of  late  taken  place. 

In  1764  the  Population  of  the  whole 
canton  of  Berne,  including  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  was  estimated  at  336,689.  In  1791, 
it  had  increased  to  414,420.  From  1764 
to  1777,  its  increase  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  2000  each  year;  and,  from  1778  to 
1791f  at  the  rate  of  3,109  each  year\ 

^  Betchreibuiig  von  Bern,  vpI  ii.  p  4a 
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